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BY LOUISZ IMOGEN GUINEY. 





I COME where the wry road leads 

Through the pines and the wild-grape 
scents, 

Sated of books, with a start, 

Sharp on the gang to-day: 

Scarce see the Romany steeds, 

Scarce hear the flap of the tents, 

When hillo! my heart, my heart 

Is out of its leash, and away. 


Gypsies, gypsies, the whole 
Tatterdemalion crew ! 
Brown and sly and severe, 
With curious trades in hand. 
A string snaps in my soul, 
The one high answer due, 

If an exile chance to hear 
The songs of his fatherland. 


... To be abroad with the rain, 
And at home with the forest hush, 
With the crag and the flower-urn, 
And the wan sleek mist upcurled; 
To break the lens and the plane, 
To burn the pen and the brush, 
And, clean and alive, return 

Into the old wild world!... 


How is it? O wind that bears 

The arrow from its mark, 

The sea-bird from the sea, 

The moth from his midnight lamp, 
Fate’s self, thou mocker of prayers! 
Whirl up from the mighty dark, 
And even so, even me 

Blow far from the gypsy camp! 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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THE MOAN OF THE ATTIC. 








BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
HAVE pity upon us, O, tender God! 
We shrivel and faint ; we pine away 
Under the glare that fierce and broad, 
Beats with its merciless, scorching ray 
Into our throbbing brains; that dries 
All power to weep from our parching eyes, 
And leaves us no breath wherewith to 
pray— 
Ah, pity us, patient God! 





Men pity us not; they go their ways, 
Fanned by the breezes of sea and shore; 
Steeping in mountain shades their days, 
Making life wholesome to its core; 
While we—we toil in our want and woe, 
The tiles above, and the bricks below, 
Our children a-gasp on the grimy floor, 
Instead of the grassy ways, 


We think with a craze, of the years gone by, 
Or ever we trod a city street, 
How childishly happy we used to be 
Qn the edge of the clover, purple-sweet ; 
When the heats of the summer noons were 
strong, 
How we sat by the brook as it slid along, 
And dabbled our bare and dusty feet. 
While the bees went buzzing by: 


And it maddens us; for our children moan, 

No hope in their eyes ; ‘‘ Could we but see 
A field of clover before it’s mown, 

Or wallow in grass beneath some tree, 
And freshen our feet in the clean, wet sand, 
And gurgle the water through our hand, 

And hear the hum of a bumble-bee, 

Or sit on a mossy stone, 


““*Twould seem like Heaven!"’"—and when 


we tell, 
For quieting of their gaunt despair, 
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How their playmates who’ve died, have 
gone to dwell 
Mid flowers and fruits and crystal air— 
Do you wonder then, as we hear them say, 
As they often do, in a frenzied way, 
“Dear God!—if he only would take us 
there!”’ 
Do you wonder our bosoms swell? 


Ah, pitying Christ! Thou once wert a child, 
And felt the scorchings of Egypt’s sun, 

And saw how Thy mother’s face so mild, 
Grew sad with ruth for her holy one— 

Be merciful!—move the hearts of men 

To care that our children breathe again 
The air Thy bounty denies to none— 

Thou who wert a human child! 


The world is so wide, so green, so broad, 
And none of it theirs, close-pent beneath 
These crushing roofs. Shall the cool, fresh 
sod 
Be strange to their feet till kindly death 
Covers them under it? Must they sigh 
In the sweet, pure air until they die, 
Tasting it first with Heaven’s first breath? 
Have pity, O, tender God! 
LEXINGTON, VA. 
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THE TRUSTEES ON THE ACTION OF 
THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 


BY PROF. ISRAEL E. DWINELL, D.D. 








THE Christian public is treated to a 
strange spectacle. The Trustees to whom 
the sacred charge of Andover Seminary 
has been committed, come out in a com- 
munication justifying the Professors for 
departing from the known wishes and in- 
tentions of the Founders in establishing 
that institution. We can understand how 
the Professors might become entangled in 
the sophistries and self-deceptions of their 
position so that they might think they 
were acting in the line of the principles of 
the Founders, and needed no justification, 
being innocent. Such, in fact, was the 
attitude of Professor Smyth before the 
Visitors. But for the Trustees to stand 
coolly by, as spectators, see them 
depart from the intent of the 
Founders, and applaud the act, is 
itself a sufficiently suggestive sight. This, 
however, is by no means the worst of it. 
These guardians of the rights of the 
Founders go round seeking subtle argu- 
ments by which to justify the Professors 
for promising to respect and then neglect- 
ing those rights. They take advantage of 
legal technicalities to settle a great ques- 
tion of morals. They follow the example 
of courts of law in construing an instru- 
ment strictly, by the language of the in- 
strument itself, not by the known opinions 
and intentions of its authors, gathered 
from outside sources, to determine the 
high issue of fidelity to a trust. They quote 
brief declarations of the Professors when 
under fire, favorable to orthodoxy, to 
counteract and reverse whole treatises of 
speculation by them of an opposite char- 
acter, with the cool remark that they 
‘see no reason todoubt the sincerity or 
truthfulness” of those declarations. They 
try to abate the moral offense of assent- 
ing to the Creed and swearing to teach in 
accordance with it,and then teaching 
revolutionary or undermining theories, 
by saying that others have done it; as if, if 
the cases were parallel, that were a justi- 
fication. They plead that the Professors 
may hold and inculcate anything not spe- 
cifically prohibited in the Creed. This leads 
to the absurdity that in the judgment of | 





itualism, Mormonism, orfeven refined 
forms of agnosticism. And they even go 
into the language of the Seminary sym- 
bol, and, where there is simply a failure 
to repeat before the second clause of a 
sentence the adverb which appears before 
the first clause, regard the omission as a 
‘*providential” one to admit the new 
speculation. 

It is painful to see a body of men, 
not blinded by interest, not supposed to 
have lost the power of making clean and 
sharp moral distinctions by commitment 
to speculations on which reputation is 
staked, resorting to such means to settle a 
great question of ethics. The question 
which concerns the Trustees before the 
Christian public is not the trivial matter 
of what can be secured on the basis of 
legal precedents and technicalities, the 
finesse of lawyers—a method which the 
courts have adopted as the best practicable 
in their sphere—but the inconceivably 
higher one, of right and honor. It is the 
ethical question which they need to con- 
sider. No amount of subtlety and tech- 
nical pleading down on the platform of 
legal precedents and maxims, which do 
not aim to express absolute truth and 
right, but only the formularies of expe- 
diency can satisfy the public that the Pro- 
fessors are justifiable in teaching a sys- 
tem,a philosophy, a speculation which is 
fundamentally at variance at specific 
points with the one they swear to main- 
tain. What the public desires in a Board 
holding a great Christian trust is not soph- 
istry, to justify others in defeating the ob- 
jects of that trust, but clear, ringing 
words, showing that they themselves do 
not swerve in the least from the integrity 
of their position. 

Let us, however, look at the reasoning 
of the Trustees on this low level, and test 
its quality even there, on these points: 

1. The jurisdiction of the Visitors.— 
The original constitution of the Semi- 
nary, adopted in 1807, provides that ‘‘ every 
professor in this institution shall be under 
the immediate inspection of said Trustees, 
and shall be by them removed from 
office” for neglect of duty, immorality, 
incapacity, ‘‘or any other just and suffi- 
cient cause.” The associate statutes, of 
1808, provide fora Board of Visitors whose 
duties in this respect are to ‘‘ hear appeals 
from the Board of Trustees,” to ‘‘ review 
and reverse any censure passed by said 
Trustees upon any professor,” and to ‘‘ take 
care that the duties of every professor on 
this foundation be intelligently and faith- 
fully discharged, and to admonish or re- 
move him, either for misbehavior, hete- 
rodoxy, incapacity, or neglect of the 
duties of his office.” 

From this the Trustees argue that the 
Visitors have no original jurisdiction, but 
that they themselves should take the initi- 
ative in all trials of the Professors, re- 
garding the duties of the Visitors as ‘‘ super- 
visory and appellate” only—‘“‘ a safeguard 
not a substitution.” But clearly this does 
not exhaust their duties. For they are to 
‘‘ take care” that the duties of every pro- 
fessor be intelligently and faithfully dis- 
charged, and to admonish or remove him 
either for misbehavior, heterodoxy, in¢a- 
pacity, or neglect of the duties of his 
office.” This gives them original power, 
and power they must exercise in all cases 
when the Trustees neglect their duty. 
“The fact that they are to ‘hear appeals 





the Trustees they could not be dismissed 
for heterodoxy if they should teach Spir- 


‘from the Trustees and review or reverse 
any censure passed by them ” does not les- 
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sen their duty to take original action if 
the Trustees are unfaithful; otherwise the 
very object of their appointment in such 
cases would be defeated. It is absurd to 
construe the associate statutes so as to 
make the Board of Visitors ‘‘ supervisory 
and appellate ” only, inasmuch as duties 
in certain cases are laid upon them which 
they never could perform if they must 
always wait for the Trustees to take the 
initiative. Besides, the Supreme Court 
has long since decided that the Visitors 
have original jurisdiction. 

2. Regret that the prosecution of thia 
case was not made before the Trustees.— 
This expression of regret is cool. It is 
the regret of those who put themselves 
down in this paper as the special advocates 
and partisans of the Professors; and it is 
a regret that they could not have had the 
pleasure of acting as their judges! It is 
not strange that the advocates of accused 
parties mourn that they could not act as 
judges, yet few would be willing publicly 
to express-.that sorrow. 

8. Confession ofobligation to act on the 
case of the accused ~Préfessor:.—It_ is 
amusing to see the sudden ~Hyaking, 
at last, of the conscience of the 13 
tees that it is their duty to pronounce 
judicially on the case of the accused. This 
only occurs to them, however, after the 
case has been taken up and acted on by 
the supreme and independent tribunal. 
They showed no sense of obligation to do 
it before. It is also amusing to observe 
the deft attempt to whip in before the 
public mind this late finding, in which 
they act as both advocates and judges, 
and have it forestall the truly judicial 
finding of the tribunal which has gone 
through the regular steps of a formal 
trial. This zeal and interest come late to 
give weight to the result, or satisfy the 
public. 

4. Acquittal of the accused.—The Trus- 
tees, at once advocates and judges, in one 
Board, bring in, of course, a formal 
verdict or brief—which shall we cail it ?— 
of acquittal. They hold that the teachings 
of the Professors are not inconsistent with 
the Creed, in relation to the following 
charges, on which the principal stress of 
the prosecution had been laid: 

(a.) That the Bible is not the only perfect 
rule of faith and practice, but is fallible 
and untrustworthy in some of its religious 
teachings. 

The language of the Creed is: ‘‘ I believe 
that the word of God contained in the Old 
and New Testament is the only perfect 
rule of faith and practice.” The Trustees 
recognize that the Professors teach that 
‘‘the inspired life of the writers is the 
seat or medium of revelation,” and they 
do not seem to see that such a theory 
vacates the very possibility of an authorita- 
tive and trustworthy revelation of God's 
will in language. Rather they regard this 
as a kind of belief in the inspiration of the 
Bible, especially as the Professors admit 
that ‘‘these writers of the Bible were 
sometimes evidently conscious of receiv- 
ing special messages from God.” But 
inspiration, on this theory, is in the life 
not in the writing; and there is a long 
distance from an inspired life, which 
often exists in all ages, and inspired writ- 
ings. Hence, when the Trustees refer to 
isolated expressions of the Professors, in- 
consistent with their theory, these ex- 
pressions do not reverse the destructive 





nature of the theory. 
(b.) No man has power or capacity to re- 
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pent without a knowledge of God in 
Christ. : 

In denying this charge the Trustees com- 
tradict a long argument of the Professors 
that there is practically no means of 
bringing the saving powers of the Gospel 
to apply to men till they have a personal 
knowledge of the historical Christ; and 
they answer the charge by quoting what 
seems to be for the purpose the empty 
words of the Professors, that ‘‘ man’s 
natural powers of moral agency are not 
denied but asserted.” ‘‘ It is to this power 
that Christ, the holy and merciful, at- 
taches himself.” 

(c.) That the atonement of Christ con- 
sists essentially in the incarnation. 

The Trustees do not deny this, but as- 
sert ‘‘ that they see no good reason why 
the views of the Professors on this sub- 
ject may not come within the scope of 
the Creed as well as the differing views of 
Anselm Grotius.” Yet the Creed 
says, specifically and positively, ‘* that 
agreeably to the covenant of redemption, 
the Son of God and he alone by his suffer- 
ing and death, hath made an atonement 
for all men.” They find relief here also, by 
quoting a particularly orthodox sentence 
from Professor Harris before the Congre- 
gational Club in Boston, in 1884; as if a 
sentence could dissolve and dissipate a 
philosophy of redemption. 

(d.) That the Professors teaeh probation 
after death. 

This is not denied, but treated as ad- 
missible under the Creed. We have re- 
ferred to the suggestion of the Trustees 
that there is a providential omission of 
the word ‘ immediately,” so that the 
Creed does not say that the wicked at 
death do ‘‘ immediately wake to shame,” 
while it does say, believers at death ‘‘ do 
immediately pass into glory.” But the 
Creed says, when they wake ‘‘ they wake 
to shame.” If the omission of “ imme- 
diately” leaves room for a probation after 
death, the probation must be before they 
wake, a probation in an unconscious state. 
The Trustees thus give us the acute and 
_profound suggestion—made possible by 
special provision of providence—that 
after death there is a sleep and in that 
sleep a probation, and after that proba- 
tion the wicked *‘ wake to shame.” But 
where, meantime, is the statement of the 
Creed that ‘** the Word of God contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament is the only perfect rule of 
faith and practice?’ The Bible, ‘the 
perfect rule,” does not yield the specula- 
tion, neither can it be shrewdly thrust 
into any hiatus Letween the words of the 
Creed, with all the providential help 
afforded, except in a mysterious state of 
the wicked between death and the time 
when they wake in the other world. Both 
the Bible and the Creed are closed against 
the speculation. 

On the whole, we look upon this paper 
of the Trustees as one of the most pitiful 
outcomes of this whole controversy. In- 
dividually, and in other relations, they are 
honorable andexcellent men. They stand 
high in the churches and before the world. 
But this paper shows that as a Board, they 
are leavened by the peculiar genius of 
Andover. They overlook the ethical ques- 
tions involved. They descend to tricks 
of interpretation and methods of argu- 
ment which do not touch the merits of 
the case. It shows a deep entangle- 
ment of conscience and_ reason, 
and the whole higher manhood in the 
meshes of a great wrong. Better,a thou- 
sand times, that the ‘‘foundations” should 
be given up, the funds left to revert to the 
heirs of the donors, or to escheat to the 
State, and the Professors forever turn 
their backs on their chairs, than that men 
—good men—should be unconsciously 
corrupted till they take leave of the high- 
er convictions and sympathies of manhood, 
and descend to such means to maintain a 
legal standing for a great moral wrong. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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PRINCE 
whose 


FERDINAND, of 
candidature for 


Saxe-Coburg, 
the Bulgarian 


throne is canvassed, strikingly resembles 
the Prince Consort in his youthful days. He 
is a handsome young man of twenty-six, 
with dark eyes, a fine aquiline nose, and 
somewhat haughty bearing; speaks well, 
and is fond of science, art and letters. 





BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


WE spent part of last summer among 
the Pennsylvania hills, im ‘‘The Bethle- 
hems”—three ancient German villages, 
built closely together, whieh; in spit¢ of 
the steel works and great pelytechnic 
school established in theirmidstjhave re- 
tained, more than almost amy other 
American town, a quaint and foreign 
flavor. 

One clear Sunday morning in June, 
when the church-bells were ringing and 
the gayly dressed German girls were troop- 
ing down the shady street, old Anny stood 
waiting for us at the door. Anny was a 
woman of whose early*days ugly stories 
were told, but she was now a “‘bakaert,” 
orconvert, The poor old creature lived 
in a hut near the river, and was sup- 
ported by charity. Her one occupation 
and pleasure was to go to church, where 
she always sat humbly in the back pew 
and dozed; most of the sermons and 
prayers, I suspect, being quite out of her 
reach. 

There was a peculiar, friendly signifi- 
cance in her wrinkled face to-day. 

“Gaisht du heit in der Leebsmall?” she 
asked, in the queer dialect of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. 

“No. We are going tochurch. What 
is the Leebsmall?” 

She explained that it was a love-feast of 
the Moravians, and that they had many 
Leebsmalls in June; one for the brethren, 
one for the children, one for the ‘‘great 
girls,” and this one to-day, which was 
held by all those who wished to send mis- 
sionaries out to the Western frontier. 

** But they will not admit us. We are 
not Moravians,” we said. 

‘‘Ach! das machts nichts. Die door ist 
offen to alle kinner des Yasus (children 
of Jesus). Ya, sell ist alles!” she exclaimed, 
devoutly. 

The feast was held in the afternoon. A 
wealthy neighbor, the head of a leading 
Moravian family, repeated Anny’s invita- 
tion. The meal, she told us, was not held 
sacred like the Lord’s Supper, only in so 
far as it expressed the brotherhood and 
equality in Christ of all who joined in it. 

That afternoon, therefore, we walked 
down the steep, slate-paved streets to the 
square occupied by the Moravian churches 
and schools. Here, nearly a century and 
a half ago, their bishop, Nitschmann, built 
a hut in the unbroken wilderness, and be- 
gan the work of teaching the Indians, 
We passed a queer quadrangle with a 
mossy sun-dial in the middle, about which 
rise the massive stone buildings erected by 
the United Brethren. They are strength- 
ened by huge buttresses and were appar- 
ently intended to last as long as the hills 
on which they stand. Here are the 
Schwester and Bruder houses, with their 
long, bare corridors and exquisitely clean 
little apartments in which the holy Mo- 
ravians once lived apart in conventual 
seclusion, and the Gemein house, which 
was given up tothe few married folk. 

From one of these ancient gray build- 
ings, a little bent figure flitted now out 
into the sunshine. It was an old woman 
who had given all the strength of her life 
to mission work in Africa and India. 
Now, in the helplessness of her great age, 
the Church had opened this quiet retreat 
for her in which to await the last call from 
her Master. 

She crept on slowly, step by step, keep- 
ing in the hot sunlight to warm her chilled 
blood. Death had the poor old woman 
almost altogether in his clutch; her legs 
were palsied, her insignificant features 
sunk and shriveled. But out of the 
wrinkles her eyes still looked with noble 
meanings. They told of nameless hard- 
ships, of indomitable patience. They be- 
littled these comfortable, well-fed lives of 
ours, 

I noticed that the men and women who 
passed, looked after the little black figure 
creeping along by the wall to the church 
as the stiff-necked Jews of old probably 
did on their prophets, who lived on 
locusts and wild honey and wore leathern 
girdles. They did not understand them; 
they did not mean to be like them. But 
their own chances for Heaven, somehow, 
were better because of these few holy 
people in the world. 








Down another street from her dirty 
little cabin came old Anny, blear-eyed and 
ragged, to the feast. Her life had no no- 
ble meanings; her brain was cloudy; her 


ideas few. The clearest of them was that 


evenshe was one of the‘ Kinner des Ya- 
sus?” thathe had called het ®y name, as he 
had called that other Magdalene long ago. 

The church is a large, square building, 
with the straight pulpit and choir loft 
common in the early partof this century. 
One or two pots of roses stood on a table 
in the chancel, and beside it sat two or 
three ministers. The people came in 
groups, with a pleased look of expecta- 
tion on their faces. They took their seats 
indiscriminately, and did not hesitate to 
smile or whisper, or to exchange a hearty 
hand-shake. Our well-to-do neighbor 
drove to the door in her carriage, and 
came in rustling in a stiff silk; but she sat 
in the back pew beside Anny, who, for 
once, was wide-awake. 

There were other richly dressed ma- 
trons, and many a lean, stooped mother, 
in her one good gown, who had stopped 
work for this one restful hour of the week. 
There were stout, sharp-featured business 
men. Hoest, the millioniare mill-owner, 
and meek little Jacob, the barber; there 
were young girls with soft, peachy cheeks, 
and old missionaries who had starved and 
preached for sixty years; there were a few 
carefully gloved and cravatted young 
men, and many little children with smil- 
ing baby faces, 

The service was almost wholly choral, 
the people joining in the hymns and 
chants with German fervor. Outside the 
trees rustled in the sunshine, and the 
fresh wind carried the fragrance of the 
gardens filled with roses and syringas into 
the church. There was a prayer, fervent 
but short, for this was a meeting for the 
pledging of brotherhood not for worship. 
Then a missionary (every Moravian as- 
pires to be a missicnary, at home or 
abroad) told of the need of men at the 
Western frontier, to preach Christ along- 
side of the drinking saloon and gambling 
hell—the first out-posts of civilization 
planted by the white man. 

When he had finished there was a pleas- 
ant little stir of expectation, and then pro- 
found silence. Eight or ten gray-haired 
men entered and as many sweet-faced 
plump matrons, each wearing a little 
kerchief of lace on her head and a white 
lawn apron; these are the last remains 
of the old Moravian costume. They all 
carried baskets of light sweet rolls, of 
which each per:on from the ministers to 
the children in the congregation took one. 
Going out, the servers returned with trays 
full of mugs of hot coffee which were 
distributed in the same way. The choir 
chanted solemnly 
“*I'll bless thee and thou shalt be set fora bless- 

ing,’ 

Thus saith the Lord, ‘ to all around:’ 

O may we in grace and in number increasing, 

In faith, which works by love, abound: 

Upon Thy grace founded immovably, 

And rooted and grounded in love to Thee; 

Thus shall we in doctrine, in word and behav- 
jor, 

To others of life unto life prove a savor.” 

The simple feast was eaten gravely, in 
perfect silence, with a certain sweet sin- 
cerity of brotherly good feeling, that was 
profoundly real and touching. 

Then the cups and baskets were quietly 
removed, the organ pealed forth, and every 
voice joined in a hymn of thanksgiving. 

The benediction was given, and we all 
came out into the shady street again. The 
sun was low behind the hills, the dew was 
beginning to fall on the sweet peas and 
tiger lilies in the little gardens. Old Anny 
hobbled away alone to her cabin. She 
might not understand the sermons that she 
heard, but she did understand that these 
good respectable people had recognized 
her poor endeavor to do right, and had 
eaten and drunken with her as a sister. 

The aged saint too crept back to her cell 
to wait the summons, ‘Friend, come up 
higher.” The young men and pretty girls 
strayed away together. The jaded women 
went back to their weary housework, the 
children ran again to their play. But even 
the least child there had been taught that 
there is no social distinction before God, 
that the rich and the poor stand on one 
level together as ‘‘children of Jesus.” 


, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





THE FRUITAGE OF PROHIBITION 
IN KANSAS. 


BY PETER MCVICAR, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF WASHBURN COLLEGE. 


THE prohibitory amendment to the 
Constitution of Kansas, was adopted in 
the autumn of 1880. The law to enforce 
this amendment went into effect in May, 
1882, a little over five years ago. The 
majority by which the amendment was 
adopted was small. Many of the temper- 
ance people were apprehensive as to the 
result. Would it not remain a dead letter 
upon the statute books? For severa 
years, even as late as 1885, in some cities 
the sentiment was strongly against the 
enforcement. But the growing senti- 
ment of the people in the rural districts 
and in the smaller towns, became so in- 
tensified, that county officers and state 
officials even were made to feel the pres- 
sure of popular indignation against the 
saloon and against any city that persisted 
in thwarting the will ofthe people. 

The most refractory points were visited 
by the attorney-general of the state in 
person, and by the strong arm of the law 
every saloon was closed. It may now 
safely be affirmed that the prohibitory 
laws of Kansas are enforced as effectively 
as other criminal laws. 

The Governor of the state,a few days 
since, addressed a letter to the general 
manager of the Associated Press, in refu- 
tation of floating statements as to the fail- 
ure of prohibition in Kansas. At the 
adoption of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment, the Governor was one of those who 
believed that the measure was a mistake, 
but the results have fully convinced him 
of the opposite. From statistics carefully 
gleaned the following showing is made: 

In 1880 the population of Kansas was 
996,096; now itis fully 1,650,600. 

In 1880 Kansas had only 3,104 miles of 
railway; pow about 7,000 miles — more 
than double. 

In 1880 the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty, real and personal, aggregated only 
$160,891,689; now the returns indicate a 
total of $300,000,000—nearly double. 

In 1880 Kansas had 5,153 school-houses, 
2,514 churches, and 347 newspapers; now 
8,500 school-houses, 3,500 churches, and 
700 newspapers. 

In 1880 only 55 towns had populations 
in excess of 1,000; now over 200 towns 
have each over 1,000 inhabitants, 25 towns 
each over 5,000 inhabitants, and four have 
each over 20,000. 

In 1880 only 8,868,000 acres were planted 
in crops; this year the area planted is 
16,000,000—nearly double. 

In 1880 the value of the farm products 
was about $84,521,000; in 1886 over $264,- 
000,000. 

During the past two and one-half years 
17 new counties were organized; 4 more 
are about to be organized, with only 2 
unorganized counties remaining. 

The Governor closes his communication 
with the following strong and terse state- 
ment of the case: 

“The cities and towns of Kansas, with 
hardly an exception, have kept pace in 
growth and prosperity with this marvelous 
development of the state. Many of them 
have doubled their population during the 
past year, and it is a remarkable fact that 
several cities and towns languished or stood 
still until they abolished their saloons, and 
from that date to the present time their 
growth and prosperity has equaled, and in 
some instances surpassed, that of other 
places with equal natural advantages. 

“‘The summing up of the facts of a census 
confute and confound those who assert that 
the material prosperity of any community 
is promoted by the presence of saloons. So 
as far as Kansas and all her cities and towns 
are concerned, the reverse of this assertion 
is true. The most wonderful era of pros- 
perity, of material, moral and intellectual 
development, of growth in the country, 
cities and towns ever witnessed on the 
American continent has been illustrated in 
Kansas during the past two years, the 
period of its most energetic and complete 
enforcement.” 

The prohibitory movement now is of the 
nature of a great moral reform. The 
people are behind it. And the day may 
not be far distant when the wonder will 
be, asin the case of American slavery, 
that the saloon should ever have been 
tolerated in any civilized community. 

TOPEKA, KAN. 
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SOME PHASES OF THE IMMIGRA- 
TION PROBLEM. 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 





THE recent landing of ninety-one assist- 
ed immigrants at Castle Garden, and the 
judicial decision permitting them to re- 
main, have once more aroused popular 
interest in the problem of immigration. 
Secretary Bayard’s guarded reply to the 
somewhat guileless inquiry of the British 
Government as to whether assisted immi- 
grants would be admitted or excluded, has 
further emphasized the timeliness of the 
question, and furnished the text for hun- 
dreds of editorials throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. A very large 
number of these I have collected and read, 
and have arrived at the conclusion that, 
with many dissenting opinions, the senti 
ment of the Northern States appears gen- 
eruily to be in favor of some legislative 
measure looking toward the restriction 
of immigration, while the South appears 
rather to be anxious to turn the tide to- 
ward its own unoccupied fields of labor. 
It is urged that the immigrant is not only 
a consumer but also a producer; that in 
so far as he is a consumer he enlarges the 
market for American products, stimulates 
commerce, and thereby benefits the State. 
I have even seen it asserted on humanita- 
rian grounds, that the poor victims of for- 
eign tyranny have aright to come here; 
that the founders of the American Repub- 
lic offered an asylum here to all the op- 
pressed of the earth, and that it is incon- 
sistent with the national policy to forbid 
any one entrance. It does not occur to 
the hospitable editors who present this 
view that national policy is more fre- 
quently a question of expediency than 
one of moral right and wrong; that the 
oppressed (however much we may sym- 
pathize with them) are not always meri- 
torious characters and desirable citizens; 
and that consistency, even though it be a 
jewel, is to a nation often too costly a one 
to be habitually worn. 

I have in a previous article in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT presented my own view of the 
question, as it appeared to me over a year 
ago; and I have in the later phases of the 
problem seen nothing to alter, but much 
to confirm the position I then took. The 
dangers I pointed oat as being imminent 
are much more obvious to-day than they 
were then; and every year that passes 
without remedial legislation brings them 
more and more to the attention of the 
multitude. Public opinion which, as long 
as the question did not seem urgent, in- 
clined toward an apathetic laissez-aller, 
has been violently aroused by the mas- 
sacre of the Chicago policemen, at the 
Haymarket, by alien anarchists, and the 
appearance in politics of a labor party, 
largely dominated by socialistic ideas, 
which are not indigenous to the Ameri- 
can soil. It requires no longer acuteness 
of vision to discover the dangers which 
threaten society from the presence of a 
large, and daily increasing, foreign pro- 
letariat in our great cities, and the open 
preaching of doctrines subversive of all 
social order. It is, indeed, yet the fashion 
to sneer at this turbulent element as nu- 
merically insignificant, in comparison 
with the whole population; and the fact 
is generally overlooked that its power for 
mischief is all out of proportion to its 
numbers. For the wide-spread discontent 
among the laboring classes has prepared 
the soil for the growth of radical theories, 
be they of native or of foreign origin. The 
Government is looked upon as a league, or 
conspiracy, of the rich for their own bene- 
fit and protection; and the object of the 
present agitation is to unite the poor ina 
similar league which, it is hoped, will in 
the end prove the stronger. This is the 
real significance of that formidable organ- 
ization called the Knights of Labor, as 
also of Hénry George’s and Father Mc- 
Glynn’s Anti-Poverty Society, and other 
similar manifestations. The majority of 
workingmen with whom I have conversed 
have openly avowed their sympathy with 
this ‘‘new crusade,” although some of 
them have deprecated the violence of the 
language used by their leaders, and have 
expressed a preference for peaceful and 
constitutional methods. 

‘*We outnumber you ten times over,” 





said a bricklayer to me at a recent meeting 
of the Anti-Poverty Society: ‘‘and it is 
only because we are too stupid to know 
how strong we are that we have been led 
by the noge so long. Butwe are waking 
up, boss, and you will find it out one of 
these days—you and your friends.” 

**T don’t doubt it,” I answered; ‘‘but 
when you are all awake, what are you go- 
ing to do?” 

‘‘Weare going to make things lively, I 
reckon. If you live long enough, you may 
see some queer things happening. This 
was a poor man’s country once; but it ain't 
no more. A poor ‘man has got to live like 
a pig, if he wants to live at all. The Irish 
and Eytalians and Hungarians as come 
every day by the thousand take the bread 
out of his mouth, and force him to work 
for nothing or starve.” 

“Tf that is the case,” I asked, ‘“why do 
not the laboring organizations demand 
legislation restricting European immi- 
gration? Why do they not put themselves 
on record as being opposed to it? Nearly 
every laboring man with whom I have 
spoken has expressed himself as you do; 
and yet I have never heard of any resolu- 
tion passed by any considerable body of 
workingmen, protesting against unre- 
stricted immigration.” 

My interlocutor seemed for a while un- 
willing to make any reply tothis observa- 
tion, but presently he resumed the thread 
of the conversation, and remarked: 

“IT told you you might happen to see 
some queer things in this country, if you 
live long enough. I reckon I have about 
as good a chance to be President of the 
United States as you have—perhaps bet- 
ter. You don’t see it. Well, I didn’t ex- 
pect you would. Henry George, you know, 
isin favor of immigration; so is Father 
McGlynn. So am I, though Id like to 
put a hole through the skull of every 
blanked foreigner that lands at Castle Gar- 
den. But they will count in politics, don’t 
you see ? They’ll vote on the side of the 
poor. They will make rows in the labor 
market, because there ain’t no room for 
them, and they’ll make the time come 
sooner when the poor man will run the 
Government.” 

This conversation is typical of many 
which I have had during the past winter 
with members of the varions labor organi- 
zations; although the thought was new to 
me that the leaders of the movement favor 
immigration because, apart from the in- 
crease of voting strength which it brings 
them, it is likely to make the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor fiercer, and, by 
creating wide-spread disorder, hasten the 
attainment of their ambition. I attach, 
however, considerable significance to this 
suggestion, because it explains the curi- 
ous inconsistency of a policy which de- 
mands the abolishment of prison labor 
because it competes with free labor; but 
utterly ignores Castle Garden, through 
which enters in a week more competition 
than all the prisons of the state could fur- 
nish in ayear. It is scarcely a mere hazy 
philanthropy and sympathy with their 
brethren in misfortune which determines 
the attitude of the Knights on this ques- 
tion, as they have no scruple whatever in 
stoning and maltreating the immigrant, 
after his arrival, if he undertakes to 
‘‘scab ” and displace the members of their 
order. Yet this is the very thing which 
thousands of new-comers are daily com- 
pelled to do, unless they prefer to join the 
order, and in all likelihood starve. As a 
rule, they find ‘‘scabbing” more prof- 
itable, and the amount of suffering which 
thereby they inflict upon the families of 
those whom they displace is often so great 
that in spite of their wrong-headedness 
one can scarcely help sympathizing with 
the latter. It is all very well to say that 
one man has as much right to work as 
another man, and that the employer has 
a perfect right to make the best terms he 
can with those whom he employs, and to 
discharge those who refuse to comply 
with histerms. As a matter of law, no 
one will dispute that this right exists. 
But the question arises: What is the effect 
upon society of the unlimited exercise of 
this right? I answer that the effect-is 
the gradual degradation of the working 
classes to a condition, compared with 
which that of the brute seems enviable. 
As long as Castle Garden remains open, 





placing at the disposal of the employer 
at all times an inexhaustible supply of 
cheap foreigh labor, what does the boasted 
protection to American labor, which the 
tariff is said to afford, amount to? It prac- 
tically amounts to this, that the American 
laborer, while paying the higher prices for 
all necessaries of life which the protec- 
tive tariff imposes, is forced after all to 
compete with the pauper labor of Europe. 
For the European laborer, when he ar- 
rives in Castle Garden, brings with him 
the European scale of values, and is dur- 
ing the first years of his sojourn here will- 
ing to work: for a bare sustenance. And 
because he requires far less to sustain life 
than the native or naturalized laborer, 
the competition between the two must re- 
sult in the survival of the one who can 
reduce his necessaries to the lowest possi- 
ble minimum. In so far as itis the ob- 
ject of the Knights of Labor to make this 
heartless and degrading competition im- 
possible, or to interpose obstacles in its 
way, they deserve the thanks of the 
State rather than censure. Their policy 
in this respect is dictated by the deepest 
of all human instincts, the instinct of 
self-preservation. That state which turns 
out the highest average type of men is 
greater than that which turns out the best 
iron or machinery or cotton goods. The 
present industrial system in the United 
States, in its zeal for the latter, totally 
neglects the former. It regardsa human 
being as a mere instrument for the pro- 
duction of wealth, and like a worn-out 
tool he is thrown away, the moment his 
usefulness ceases. Nay, it cheapens and 
degrades him even below the worth of a 
piece of machinery, because it deprives 
him of the means by which he can alone 
be kept in a state of efficiency. 

As all newspaper discussion of eco- 
nomic problems is apt to deal in mere sta- 
tistics and abstract assertions, I will un- 
dertake to prove the correctness of the 
above statement by a concrete example 
which has recently come within my obser- 
vation, and which is, in every respect, typ- 
ical. 

Some ‘ten or eleven years ago a Swedish 
journeyman furrier arrived in the United 
States. He was an exceptionally skillful 
and industrious man, and had no difficul- 
ty in securing employment. For eight 
years he worked steadily at his trade, mak- 
ing a specialty of the cutting of seal-skin 
sacques, and his wages rose with his skill, 
until he earned from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars a week. He was a member 
in good standing of the Furriers’ Union, 
took out his naturalization papers and be- 
came rapidly Americanized by contact 
with his fellow-workmen and by the con- 
tentment which he felt with his lot. He 
had,in the meanwhile,married a remark&- 
bly clever and handsome girl of his own na- 
tionality, engaged lodgings, consisting of 
three rooms and a bath-room in Brooklyn, 
had two children born to him, and alto- 
gether lived the life of a self-respecting, 
though unobtrusive citizen. This contin- 
ued until two years ago, when about 
twelve hundred Hungarians, a considera- 
ble number of whom were journeymen 
furriers, arrived in Castle Garden. These 
men applied through various agencies for 
employment at their trade, offering to 
work for whatever they could get, and 
some of them were finally engaged by a 
furrier down town at one dollar a 
day. They proved to be fairly good work- 
men, and the firm employing them was 
enabled to undersell its competi- 
tors in the fur trade. In order 
to protect themselves the competing 
firms were obliged to give their own work- 
men the choice between a largely reduced 
scale of wages, and discharge. With one 
consent they accepted the latter, and the 
Hungarians promptly took their places. 
For self-respecting men could not live 
with their families on one dollar a day. 
But, you may ask, how did the Hungari- 
ans manage to live on it? Well, according 
to the statement of my Swedish friend, 
they not only lived on it, but they saved 
money. . They picked their breakfast out 
of the ash-barrels. For dinner they would 
eat half a loaf of bread, using for butter 
the loathsome grease which was furnished 
them for preparing the skins. They lived 
in filthy hovels, eight to twelve in the 
same room, rarely changing their clothes, 





until they were worn to rags, and sleeping 
on the bare floor. 

“*My husband could not compete with 
that kind of people,” said the Swedish 
wife; ‘‘ because, if you live like a pig, you 
will sooner or later come to behave like 
one.” 

The heroic struggle of these people to 
keep decent—to preserve their self-respect 
in the midst of desperate conditions—has 
furnished me with an object lesson on the 
labor question which I shall not soon for- 
get. It issoeasy to theorize, and from 
our comfortable studies take the laboror 
to task for his unreasonable conduct, and 
blandly advise him what he ought to do. 
A little experience of concrete misery—a 
hand-to-hand fight with starvation through 
the long months and years—would prompt- 
ly change our point of view. If the pres- 
ent policy is to be indefinitely pursued— 
if Europe is to continue to pour down 
upon us her motley hordes—the develop- 
ment of the American Republic may take 
an unforeseen turn, and we shall, in the 
near future, be confronted with social and 
political problems more formidable than 
any we have encountered in the past. 

Nxw YORK Crry. 
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MIDSUMMER IN THE ARCTIC. 





BY FREDERICK SCHWATEA. 


How many sweltering and perspiring 
readers of this article have wished them- 
selves in the Arctic regions under the 
very shadow of the North pole itself dur- 
ing this protracted dog-day festival of 
midsummer, I can only imagine to be 
large, from the great number of similar 
expressions I hear every day from over- 
heated humanity. Of course even the 
most fervent desire is only meant to be 
true in case the person making it sees his or 
her way perfectly clear to a return to the 
native clime in ample time to avoid the 
coming of the Arctic winter. 

And yet one might consider such a wish 
from two sides with different results. 
Could the wisher be wafted in an instant 
by some magic wand to this supposed 
delectable summer resort, he would, no 
doubt, find the change.to be one of much 
greater, and even, possibly,uncomfortable 
coolness; but if he was a native of this 
frigid clime, or had lived long enough 
therein to have become well acclimated, 
he would find the increase in temperature 
just as disagreeable as he finds it here; or, 
in other words, after getting used to an 
average temperature of twenty degrees 
below zero, the increase of eighty degrees 
to sixty above would find the inhabitants 
suffering just as much as one who was 
acclimated to twenty above, should he 
experience the same elevation of eighty 
degrees that found him _ sweltering 
and perspiring in ‘‘a hundred above” and 
devoutly wishing for the former's chilly 
sixty. For, after all, heat and cold are 
only relative terms as far as corporal 
comfort is concerned, and the sixty or 
seventy degrees of temperature that 
makes it unpleasantly warm for the Eski- 
mo of the polar regions, will make it un- 
comfortably chilly for the Hottentot of 
Africa, arising from their widely diversi- 
fied conditions; and this despite the seem- 
ing physical paradox that the normal ani- 
mal heat of the human body is essential- 
ly the same the world over—a trifle below 
a hundred degrees on the Fahrenheit scale. 
It is really surprising how soon an accli- 
mated white man in the frigid zone will 
commence to feel the discomfort of these 
slight midsummer risings in the ther- 
mometer, and experience the disagreeable- 
ness of a warming temperature that would 
be more liable to affect him uncomfort- 
ably on the other side of the scale, if he 
were in the temperate zone during the 
dog-days; 6r, to say the least, would be 
comfortable exemption from the heat. By 
acclimated white men I mean, of course, 
those who have exposed themselves to the 
cold by every reasonable means until they 
have been able to endure, as far as human 
beings can, without any material discom- 
fort, and not to those white men who 
spend their winters in-dvors in houses or on 
ships,and beyond the dreary isolation from 
civilization liveabout the same as they doin 
lower latitudes. So, to revert to our wisher 
who desired an abode in the Arctic region, 
we would say that possibly its inhabitants 
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are also having their comparatively swel- 
tering ‘‘ dog-days,” and they in turn wish 
they were in a cooler place farther north; 
and so on, if there are people beyond 
them. It is like money, or rather the de- 
sire for it, with some people. Each one 
fixes the supposed limit of his desires at 
about a certain sum, only to find out, if 
he isever fortunate enough to reach that 
point, that his desires have moved on, and 
will ever keep advancing like the point 
where the rainbow touches the ground, 
which little children sometimes try to 
seek. 

The native of the northlund now changes 
his suit of reindeer clothes for that of seal- 
skin, or if near a place where he can trade 
with white men, whalers or fur traders, 
he will most likely don a dirty suit of so- 
called civilized clothes, which generally 
look like poor representatives of that 
element by the time the trader or whaler 
has got through with them, These clothes 
obtained from white men may be thick 
enough for a winter suit at home, but 
they do very well for the Arctic mid- 
summer, taken in limited amounts, when 
compared with their winter suits of rein- 
deer, undoubtedly the warmest clothing 
in the world for its weight. The sealskin 
they use to make their summer clothes 
from, is not that kind we generally asso- 
ciate with sealskin sacques, muffs, etc., 
and which would make one think that 
they had a cool summer indeed; but it 
belongs to the hair-seal, whose coat is 
light and cool in comparison with the 
fur-seal mentioned before, although even 
this would be an improvement in the way 
of coolness compared with the reindeer 
clothing. Clad in this sealskin suit the 
northerner is ready for his summer resort, 
which in the part of the Arctic I visited 
was generally some place mland, where 
he could find a good place to fish for 
salmon on the ripples or rapids of some 
swift stream, or in some moss-lauen 
valley where the reindeer congregate, and 
where the facilities for hunting thei are 
good. These summer resorts of theirs are 
based wholly upon economical motives, 
and not for personal comfort and rest as 
with us; they are sought out in one 
of the very busiest seasons of the year 
with them, and in districts where the 
heat is much more intense and uncom- 
fortable than at points along the coast— 
for it should be borne in mind that all 
the inhabitants of Arctic America are a 
strictly sea-coast abiding people, the ex- 
ceptions given above applying only to their 
short summer. It is astounding how 
great the difference between 
coast strip and the inland country can be 
in the way of temperature in the Arctic 
midsummer, although it is comparatively 
easy of explanation. Along most of the 
Arctic coast the ice does not disuppear 
from the ocean channels during the whole 
summer, and it would be nothing unusual, 
of course, to find a low state of tempera- 
ture hereabouts. Inland, however, this is 
changed. As soon as tne black rocks 
begin peeping through the snow, the 
havoc on that material commences; for 
by this time the sun is never setting, and 
there is no cessation at night to che melt- 
ing as we see in our irregular spring 
weather. Pretty soon the black and brown 
carpets of moss show through, and then 
there is but a day or two left, unless some 
fog-bank or cloud-masses put in an early 
appearance to screen the ground from the 
ceaseless peltings of the sun’s rays, as it 
swings around the horizon, but never sets. 
The rills and rivers are gorged with water 
to overflowing many times above what 
they will be a few days later. In some 
places the whole land is under water, slow- 
ly moving over the flat plain. toward the 
sea. On the 2d of July I passed a 
river that might be said to be nearly three 
miles wide, if any such stream, only a few 
inches deep, could be said to be a river, 
and especially when it is doubtful if it last- 
ed over a few days. The next day we came 
to one more formidable; and although 
but some twenty-five yards in width, it 
was so deep and swift and so filled with 
the slippery and treacherous ice anchored 
to its bottom, that we thought it the better 
parc of valor to find a safer fording-place 
farther inland, a proceeding that finally 
led us to its head, some five miles away, in 
a big lake which we rounded; and we then 
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resumed our coast trip. This was certain- 
ly a river worth a name, thought some of 
our party, and it was given one. Return- 
ing a week later, the name was all that 
was left of it, and its bed was as dry as a 
bone. 

Just as soon as the ground is barren of 
snow—about the 10th of July for King 
William’s Land—vegetation springs up 
in a way that any one would pronounce 
more tropical than polar. Nor does it 
wait long after the snow before the pretty 
Arctic flowers come peeping through, as 
thick as in any better attended bed at 
home. I have seen them growing so close 
to the snow that it had to be pressed aside 
with the foot in order ta pick them, while 
Middendorff tells us that he has seen in 
the Stanavoi Mountains of Siberia,a Rhodo- 
dendron in full blossom, when the roots 
and the stem were completely incased in 
soil solidly frozen through. He also speaks 
of the rapid rise, and decided effect of 
the midsummer Arctic heat; recall- 
ing an instance wherein the pitch 
on his boat would melt when the sun 
shone against it, while a thermometer in 
the shade near by indicated, by striking 
contrast, as low as 52° F. He also speaks 
of the Siberian Arctic soil absorbing heat 
very rapidly under the ceaseless influences 
of a never setting sun. As far north as 
latitude 74°5' he found the soil at 86° just 
below the surface, though at four inches 
from the surface it was but 39°. When 
on King William’s Land I often crossed 
marshy places where the moss was studded 
with flowers that sprang from the little 
soil the sphagnum held, and oftentimes 
this thick sphagnum would break under 
the feet as we walked along in the hot 
August sun, and the person would sink 
about a foot to eighteen inches in the marsh 
only to bring up on solidly frozen ground 
beneath. It was really wading through 
ice water, although vegetation flourished, 
the surface water being a little warmer 
than that below, however. After the ice 
gets out of the Arctic inland lakes— 
from the 1st to the 10th of August in the 
deepest ones—and much before that in 
the very shallow ones, the water has a 
chance to warm up a little, and flowers 
spring into existence around its borders in 
the densest profusion, while the great 
amount of aquatic life on its surface, 
seeking food during the breeding season, 
looks much more like a lake in the tem- 
perate zone than one in the Arctic. I be- 
lieve I can conscientiously say that I have 
seen lake shores in Arctic countries where 
a traveler might walk for a hundred 
yards and hardly be able to put his foot 
down without crushing one or more, 
thick were they. The pre- 
dominating color of these polar flowers 
se@med to be found in the various 
tints lying between white and yellow, 
giving a bright golden look to the beds 
where thickest. Specialists in Arctic 
botany tell us that there are no less than 
762 kinds of flowers to be found in the 
frigid zone, and about fifty of these are 
not to be found anywhere else; that is, 
they are really polar flowers. Singularly 
enough all of these are to be found in the 
Arctic, a flowering plant never having 
been found in the Antarctic. Apropos 
of the yellow-white colors of Arctic 
plants, itis not uninteresting to note that 
many, and probably most of our everlast- 
ings, that seem to withstand the inroads 
of the earlier frosts and that are used so 
much in winter bouquets and flower dis- 
plays are also of these hues. Another 
not uninteresting aspect cf the Arctic 
flowers is to know that most of the species 
known there now were once inhabitants 
of our own latitude when in the past it 
enjoyed (?)an Arctic climate, and, as it 
grew warmer the advancing temperature 
drove them in two directions, up the high 
mountains, clinging to the snow line, and 
northward into* the Arctic, where the 
same climatic conditions exist, ~and 
we have the strange anomaly of plants 
under a vertical tropical sun—at Alpine 
elevations, however—having representa- 
tives in the desolate frigid zones, thou- 
sands of miles away, and separated by 
deserts and the dense vegetation of the 
torrid and temperate zones, across which 
they could no more make their way than 
could a musk-ox or polar bear. As heat 
and cold are but relative terms with races 
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of men, Po it is with plants, and, strange 
as it may seem, there are probably species 
of plants that would flourish in some 
of our winter weather if the hot (to them) 
summers did not kill them out. There is 
probably no flora in the world that gives 
such a deeply interesting theme as that 
which is soconspicuous during the short 
but comparatively warm Arctic summer, 
and especially on the inland districts as 
already noted. In the earlier history of 
Arctic exploration this floral character of 
inland polar regions was but little noted, 
as most of the expeditions were necessa- 
rily of a naval character, looking for com- 
mercial passages, and during the mid- 
summer they were busy cutting the ship 
out of the ice, and sailing her as best they 
could in the ice-packs and ice-floes to ac- 
complish their purpose; and before they 
went into winter harbor, or escaped home- 
ward, the approaching winter had made 
sad havoc with the plants. Not until 
land expeditions became’ more frequent 
was it well known of these summer beds 
of plant life growing luxuriantly as far 
north as inland parties have penetrated, 
and oftentimes to the very foot of massive 
glaciers covering hundreds of square 
niles of territory. That strange problem 
of where Arctic herbiverous animals— 
the reindeer and musk-ox—found their 
sustenance, now became easier of solution 
with a knowledge of these facts. It is won- 
derful, too, how these plants adapt them- 
selves to their dreary surroundings and the 
harsh climate in which they must strug- 
gle for an existence. Annuals, which 
furnish so many of our very handsome but 
tender flowers, are practically unknown in 
the Arctic, as they have not time in the 
short summer for their full development, 
and the following maturation of the fruit 
and seed; and so nearly everything is of 
the biennial or perennial. These plants act 
very much like our early spring flowers 
that have remained in beds during the win- 
ter,developing their flowers rapidly as soon 
as the slightest spring warmth is shown. 
They have just about time, however, to 
ripen and make their preparations for 
next year’s flowers when the winter is at 
their heels. So much for a few rambling 
remarks on the plant-life of an Arctic 
midsummer. And now a word as to the 
animals. ; 

They accumulate adipose tissue at this 
season at a fearful rate, that can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that 
they must secure a whole year’s supply of 
fat in this short time of about two or 
three months. Especially is this true of 
the reindeer in the parts of the Arctic I 
visited, and if this characteristic alone was 
taken into consideration and we had to 
compare it with animals at home,it would 
seem more proper to liken it to that kind 
of deer that has made Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati famous for its prime mess than any 
other. 

Though the sun is never below the 
horizon during a greater or less part of 
the Arctic summer according to the depth 
one has penetrated into that territory, yet 
for many days it might as well be, so 
completely is it then obscured by heavy 
fogs; and this is particularly true after 
the ocean ice is broken up and the 
chilled waters are brought in contact with 
the moist air. Although from what I 
have said, one may infer the Arctic 
midsummer to be better than one be- 
lieved, yet, after all, it is a hot summer to 
its inhabitants, and for many other rea- 
sons would not be altogether an enjoyable 
one to a visitor. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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LITERARY REPUTATION IN 
AMERICA. 


BY R. A. OAKES, 


But few things are more ephemeral than 
the footprints which young literary aspir- 
ants dream of leaving on the shores of 
time. With every generation the incom- 
ing waves smooth the glistening sands 
only to be once more marked by the rush 
of eager aspirants. The fecundity of the 
modern mind is appalling. Every cross- 
road cluster of houses has its literary as- 
pirants, its poets and novelists, while in- 
numerable periodicals attest the high and 
uniformly good work done by legions of 
literary workers. The presses of the Eng- 





lish, German and French nationalities 
alone turn out yearly nearly fifty thousand 
distinct works. To be familiar with even 
the titles of such an immense number of 
new books is impossible; barely to taste of 
the best is all that the most indefatigable 
reader can hope to accomplish. Under 
such a pressure, the most brilliant writer 
cannot feel assured that his reputation 
will outlive even his own brief existence. 
Indeed, within the last fifty years such 
has been the fate of many a popular writ- 
er. As one looks back along the line of 
American authors, how many of them 
have shone and faded like the light of the 
will-o’-the-wisp. For but a brief day they 
reveled in a transforming brightness and 
then faded into the profoundest darkness; 
the torches they would have gladly handed 
to the future died in their own hands; their 
names literally were ‘“ writ in water.” 
Such names as James K. Paulding, Theo- 
dore 8S. Fay, Seba Smith, Fanny Fern and 
Maria 8. Cummings might easily be 
matched with the names of writers still 
living whose momentary reputation was 
as bright, and who, like them, have been 
forgotten by the readers they once de- 
lighted. 

The novels that charmed the youths of 
a former generation, nay, even the youths 
of the generation still living, have dis- 
appeared forever. The ghostly tales of 
Charles Brockden Brown, the ‘‘Hobomok” 
and *‘ Rebels” of Lydia Maria Child, the 
** Keep Cool” and “ Logan” of John Neal, 
the ‘“ Redwood” and ‘Hope Leslie” of 
Miss Sedgewick, the ‘‘Greyslaer” and 
** Wild Scenes” of Fenno Hoffman, the 
‘* Norman Leslie” and ‘‘ Countess Ida” of 
Theodore 8. Fay, the ‘‘ Puffer Hopkins” 
and ‘‘ Moneypenny” of Cornelius Mat- 
thews, and many others, whose titles still 
linger us pleasant memories in the octo- 
genarian mind, have floated out into the 
great sea of literary oblivion and sunk 
beyond recall. 

Nor are the novelists alone among the 
forgotten. How many of the tuneful 
bards, who, since Sandys, on the banks of 
the Jarees, translated Ovid, have crowded 
the American Parnassus, ‘‘ stand shadow- 
less like silence.” In the Harris collection 
of native poetry are some six thousand 
volumes. Here, side by side, are Maria 
Brooks, whom Southey, in ‘‘ The Doctor,” 
called ‘‘ the most impassioned and most 
imaginative of all poetesses,” Mrs. Oakes- 
Smith and Francis Sargent Osgood, whose 
poetic graces sweetened the acrid edge of 
Poe’s criticism, Mrs. Sigourney, whom 
Blackwood called the best of ‘‘ all Ameri- 
can Poetesses,” and an interminable host, 
male and female, each one, if we may 
believe contemporary criticism, ‘‘ darlings 
of the Muses,” ‘‘ in fame’s proud temple” 
shrined. In 1818, Bryant, in a letter to 
his father, says: ‘‘ Most of the American 
poets of note, I believe, I have read— 
Dwight, Barlow, Trumbull, Humphreys, 
Honeywood, Clifton, Paine.” In the 
same letter he mentions the equally for- 
gotten names of Hopkins, Hopkinson, 
Ladd, Church, Mrs. Morton, Mrs. Warren. 

Possibly the most pronounced example 
of the instability of literary fame may be 
found in the career of Bayard Taylor. 
No American writer ever before acquired 
such instantaneous and widespread noto- 
riety. Long before he had reached his 
thirtieth birthday his name had become a 
household word. His beoks of travel fol- 
lowed each other with marvelous rapidity, 
his receipts from copyright almost turned 
his brain. His lecturing tours extended 
from the shores of the Atlantic to those of 
the Pacific, and were one continuous ova- 
tion; and yet within fifteen years his books 
had ceased to sell, the expenses of the lec- 
turing tour of 1870 were five hundred dol- 
lars in excess of the receipts, and he was 
compelled to return to the drudgery of 
daily journalism for support. 

The literary career of Washington Irv- 
ing is also strikingly illustrative. Before 
the close of the first half of the present 
century he had given to the world nearly 
all his literary work. He had achieved 
the distinction of being the foremost liter- 
ary man of his country, and the still more 
humiliating distinction of having out- 
lived his fame. Not one of his numerous 
books was in print, and the demand for 
them was so limited that his publishers 
did not feel warranted in placing on the 
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market a new edition, claiming that while 
his books were very pleasant reading they 
lacked the essentials that would make 
them permanent literature. In despair 
Mr. Irving was about to turn his attention 
to other pursuits as a means of livelihood, 
when the late George P. Putnam, by his 
business tact and industry gave his books, 
as their author gratefully acknowledged, 
a new lease of life; and in the twenty-five 
years. following 1848 paid to Irving and 
his heirs one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars for copyrights. Since 
the lapse of these copyrights, the pub- 
lishers of cheap editions have brought the 
writings of this sweet, pure and charming 
author once more into close contact with 
the reading world, 

Nathaniel Parker Willis is still another 
illustration of a dethroned literary idol, 
but, unlike Taylor and Irving, so hopeless- 
ly dead that no business-tact can galvan- 
ize him into renewed life. From his cal- 
low days until almost the last, he seemed 
to pervade all American literature. Maga- 
zines in which a majority of writers 
thought the honor of having their effu- 
sions printed sufficient remuneration, 
paid him one hundred dollars for a single 
short sketch. His poetry adorned every 
popular annual, and was copied into every 
newspaper. His tall and elegantly dressed 
figure was an object of interest on Broad- 
way and at public assemblages. He was 
the literary sponsor of many a reputation; 
and yet of all the fifty volumes he wrote 
or edited, not one has survived. 

The tact of publishers and the echoing 
choruses of anxious friends are not always 
sufficient to create even a temporary fame, 
much less to make it lasting. Inno city 
in the world is the literary esprit de corps 
so prominent as in Boston. In its supreme 
assumption it poses a very Turveydrop of 
intellect. How loth it is to surrender to 
oblivion even one of its supposed jewels, 
may be seenin the tenacity with which 
it clings to the memory of Margaret Ful- 
ler. Within a year or two, two biogra- 
phies of this writer have been published. 
It may be questioned if Margaret Fuller 
ever possessed a literary reputation or was 
known beyond the most circumscribed 
coterie of admirers,while the few who met 
her outside this esoteric circle found her 
the embodiment of allthat was disagree- 
able. If she has any hold upon the future 
it will be, as Dr. Holmes says, more from 
what has been written about her than 
from what she has written herself. 

The constant succession of furors in lit- 
erature serves frequently as bars to more 
than the most fleeting fame. Books like 
**Helen’s Babies,” ‘‘That Husband of 
Mine,” and ‘‘ Peck’s Bad Boy,” sell by the 
hundreds of thousands, and are followed 
by shoals of the most nauseous imita- 
tions. Publishers, by arts well known to 
the book trade, make many a fleeting rep- 
utation. Through their efforts the liter- 
ary tastes of a nation are made to shunt 
and change quite as frequently as the 
fashion of a woman’s garments. Lan- 
guid sentiment gives place to the hardest 
realism, bathos to humor, senile reminis- 
cences over old love letters, pathetic pic- 
tures of battered baby shoes besprinkled 
with tears, are replaced by books whose 
humor consists of bad spelling or of jokes 
older than Aristophanes. 

If there is such a thing as true critical 
judgment in America, it is futile in its 
attempts to direct or correct the popular 
literary inclinations of the masses. No 
American writer, from the very com- 
mencement of his career, has been sub- 
ject to such constant and invariably hos- 
tile criticism as the Rev. E. P. Roe. A 
professed critical journal in Boston de- 
lights in going out of its way to sting this 
popular novelist with its lash; and yet his 
books have been sold to the number of 
nearly a million volumes, with no indica- 
tion of abatement in the demand, an edi- 
tion of twenty-five thousand copies of 
every new novel proving barely sufficient 
to fill advanced orders. Mr. E. C. Z. Jud- 
son, a litterateur of more than forty years’ 
standing, whom the critics do not even 
know, claims. to receive a yearly stipend 


of twenty thousand dollars for his work. ' 


Mrs. Mary Jane Holmes and Mrs. E. D. E. 
N. Southworth, equally igncred by book 
reviewers, contend with Mr. Roe for the 
honor of being the most popular writer 





on this continent. To rank Mr. Howells 
with any of the above would be considered 
acrime against literary good taste, the 
placing of the idol of the sans culottes on 
the same pedestal with the boast of blue 
blood. Pens dipped in honey have her- 
alded every fresh effort of Mr. Howells’s 
genius; he has in turn been ranked as the 
peer of every master of fiction from Lon- 
gus to George Eliot; but compared with 


his colaborer, the butt of the tireless’ 


criticism, he is as one unknown. 

Whatever the conditions that conduce 
to present popularity, whether it be in- 
herent worth in the writer, or a fatuous 
craze in the public, which, Titania-like, 
crowns the head of an ass with laurels, 
how rare the intellect possessing vitality 
sufficient to be recognized beyond the 
silence of the grave. While an author 
lives the public may count as much on his 
potentialities as on his achievements. The 
new generation of readers, charmed with 
his last creation, goes back to absorb his 
earlier work; but when death stills the 
busy pen, when the last scrap of evidence 
is in, however flattering the judgment, 
the press of new aspirants consigns its ob- 
ject to oblivion. 

It has long been held in proper form to 
pay the highest reverence to the intellect- 
ual floresence of the past, to magnify it at 
the expense of the present. We think of 
Homer as an incandescent intellect lu- 
minous against a background of densest 
ignorance, whereas Greece, by ‘‘a bridge 
of islands which spans the Adgean,” was 
in closest contact with a civilization as 
brilliant as our own; a civilization in which 
reading and writing were universal accom- 
plishments, and where libraries were quite 
as common as they are to-day. Betweeu 
the few and isolated survivors of that 
Greek civilization and ourselves there 
stretches a dreary interregnum of many 
centuries—centuries in which the human 
mind lay fallow, when in Eastern cloisters 
the light of culture burned dim, waiting 
for the cimeter of Mohammed to drive it 
from the doomed city of Constantine. In 
their fancied settings of darkness, the 
epopees of Homer, the tragedies of Auschy- 
lus, the comedies of Aristophanes seem 
unapproachable. We magnify them be- 
cause from their undying lights were 
kindled anew the intellectual development 
of the Indo-European races; but if Greece, 
like Pantibibla and Agadé, should be for- 
gotten, if barbarous races now undreamed 
of should sweep down and partially blot 
out the civilization of to-day, might not 
the scholars of the far distant ages find in 
the writers of the nineteenth century, 
poets, philosophers and _ historians equal 
to those of the palmiest days of ancient 
Greece ? 

It may be a question if any literary rep- 
utation yet produced in America, will sur- 
vive, not twenty, buteven the twentieth 
century. Mr. Matthew Arnold tells us 
that Emerson accomplished no work 
which entitles him to lasting remem- 
brance; and if Emerson has not, then Plu- 
tarch and Montaigne are equally unwor- 
thy of immortality. With Don Quixote 
and Dr. Primrose, with Ivanhoe and Colo- 
nel Newcomb, Natty Bumppo and Hester 
Prynne should live as pleasant memories 
with all future readers. In the antholo- 
gies of the fortieth century one will sure- 
ly find the names of Bryant, Holmes and 
Whittier. As illustrative of a perished 
race something of Cooper will remain. 
Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” will be 
cherished as an illustration of the pro- 
found influence of fiction; the weird mag- 
ic of the elder Hawthorne will still 
charm. Some archeologist may surmise 
that Longfellow failed in producing a 
great epic, from ignorance or disregard of 
a nation’s traditions. In Science, Frank- 
lin’s will be the one imperishable name, 

Though the past molds, the present 
finds in its own generation the means of 
its intellectual wants. The poets, the nov- 
elists, the essayists, the historians are of 
the age, and not the ages, and these must 
be content with the fleeting rewards of 
their own generation. To be the literary 
idol of anation is to have a small fol- 
lowing; the busiest pen never earned half 
a million of money; the most popular 
name is insignificant beside that of a Van- 
derbilt. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 





THE STORY OF DR. M°GLYNN. 
BY WM. T. CROASDALE. 


TuHE fact that the Rev. Edward McGlynn, 
D.D., for many years pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Roman Catholic Church in New York, has 
been excommunicated, has been widely pub- 
lished, but the precise reason for his excom- 
munication is only known to those who 
have followed the case step by step. Dr. 
McGlynn has been first suspended and then 
excommunicated because he took a side in 
politics that was objectionable to Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. A careful examination of 
the facts in the case will completely demon- 
strate the truth of this statement. 

Long before the beginning of the present 
imbroglio, Dr. McGlynn got into difficulties 
with the Roman authorities because of his 
speeches in behalf of the Irish Land League. 
In August, 1882, when the influence of the 
English emissary, Errington, was at its 
hight at Rome, Monsignor Simeoni, Cardinal 
Prefect of Propaganda, wrote a letter to Dr. 
Corrigan, then Coadjutor Archbishop of 
New York, calling his attention to certain 
speeches by Dr. McGlynn, reported in the 
Irish World, which he declared contained 
“ propositions openly contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church.” Why this 
letter was addressed to the Coadjutor while 
Cardinal McCloskey was still Archbishop 
of New York is not explained, but Arch- 
bishop Corrigan in his published statement 
remarks: ‘As until the death of his Emi- 
nence, Cardinal McCloskey, I had no juris- 
diction over the regular clergy of this dio- 
cese, I referred the matter to his Eminence, 
who sent for Dr. McGlynn and had a private 
interview with him.” Archbishop Corrigan 
declares that at this interview Dr. McGlynn 
confessed his errors and declared his con- 
trition. Dr. McGlynn has publicly branded 
this statement as “absolutely false.’”’ He 
says he explained his views to Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey at that interview. He further says: 


“T told him substantially that I knew my the- 
ology well enough not to sin against it ignorant- 
ly, and that [ loved my religion too well to sin 
against it willfully. I voluntarily promised to 
refrain from making any Land League speeches 
not because | recognized the right of any one to 
forbid me, but because I knew too well the 
power of my ecclesiastical superiors to impair 
and almost destroy my usefulness in the min- 
istry of Christ’s Church to which I had conse- 
crated my life.” 

Before any answer to Cardinal Simeoni’s 
first letter could possibly reach Rome an- 
other letter came from him, addressed to 
Cardinal McCloskey, making excited com- 
plaint of ‘ the scandal caused by the priest, 
Edward McGlynn, of your city, by his vio- 
lent speeches in defense of the Irish Land 
League,” and in the name of the Pope au- 
thorizing the Cardinal “to suspend the 
above-mentioned priest, McGlynn, from his 
sacred ministry, unless you should judge 
such measure excessive.’’ Cardinal McClos- 
key evidently did consider the measure ex- 
cessive and did nothing of the kind. 

On May 10th, 1883, Cardinal McCloskey 





received another letter from Cardinal Sim-, 


eoni complaining that ‘‘ the priest McGlynn”’ 
had, despite his promise, attended another 
Irish meeting, ‘and although he has not 
used the fiery language of last year, yet he 
has shown himself very much inclined to 
favor the Irish revolution.”” Cardinal 
McCloskey forwarded a copy of this letter 
to Dr. McGlynn, who replied, explaining 
that the meeting in question was not a 
Land League meeting, but a meeting of 
Irishmen held in this city for the purpose 
of raising money for the relief of people 
then suffering from famine in certain dis- 
tricts in Ireland. He added: ‘I shall hence- 
forth refuse to take part in any such meet- 
ing even though it be for charitable ob- 
jects.”’ 

It will be seen that some opponents of the 
Irish Land League were very active in com- 
municating to Rome every utterance of Ur. 
McGlynns likely to be offensive to the Eng- 
lish influences then dominant at the Vatican. 
Dr. McGlynn says that two of these thus 
engaged were Bishops Gilmour, of Cleve- 
land, and Chatard, of Indianapolis. In 
course of time other influences prevailed in 
Rome, and the hatred of the Irish cause gave 
place to favor, and, with Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s full consent, meetings in behalf of the 
Land League were held in the basements of 
many Catholic churches in New York. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1884 Dr 
McGlynn, in published interviews, and inci- 
dentally in a speech, rendered effective ser- 
vice in stemming the tide that threatened 
to carry the whole Irish Catholic vote of this 
city to Blaine. As this was not Irish poli- 
tics it does not appear to have occurred 
either to him or to Archbishop Corrigan that 
his action in the premises was, in any way,a 
violation of his voluntary promise to refrain 
from speaking at meetings in behalf of the 
Irish cause, So far indeed was the Arch- 





bishop from regarding this political activity 
of Dr. McGlynn as worthy of rebuke, that, 
after Mr.Cleveland’s election, he did not hesi- 
tate to avail himself of the influence that he 
assumed Dr. McGlynn’s service at a critical 
juncture would give him with the Presi- 
dent. The nature of the service the Arch- 
bishop sought at the hands of the priest can 
readily be inferred from the two following 
letters to be found in the published corre- 
spondence: 
McGlynn to Corrigan, March 17th, 1886: 


“T received a telegram from General Newton 
on Thursday evening conveying thanks for my 
intended journey to Washington in his behalf, 
but saying that his chances seemed so slight 
that he could hardly wish me to go. I deferred 
the trip, and next morning I received a letter 
from him in the same sense. On further reflec- 
tion I felt that I should go, to give him whatever 
additional chance my visit might, and to leave 
nothing undone to gratify your wish. I went on 
Sunday night, saw General Newton and the 
President, and the result, though not absolutely 
promising success, was very gratifying to the 
General, and much more favorable than either 
he or I expected.” 


Corrigan to McGlynn, March 18th, 1886: 

“TI am very much indebted to you for your 
kindness in making the trip to Washington, and 
for your good offices in be half of General New 
ton.” 

This is a sufficient answer to any attempt 
to pretend that Archbishop Corrigan was 
opposed to political action of any kind on the 
part of Dr. McGlynn. 

In August of that year, it became general- 
ly known that Dr. McGlynn was an advocate 
of the doctrines of Henry George, and would 
probably support him if he was nominated 
for Mayor. This appears to have caused 
some uneasiness to the Archbishop, for in a 
letter dated August 2ist, in relation to the 
attendance of an ecclesiastical retreat by the 
priests of St. Stephen’s, he remarks: 


“During the retreat I hope you will think over 
your relations with Henry George (according to 
newspaper reports),and I could feel much easier 
in conscience if you would leave aside anything 
that may be not unto edification in the Catholic 
priest. I mean anything that would seem even to 
coincide with socialism.” 

Some time afterward announcement was 
made that Dr. McGlynn would speak at the 
Chickering Hall meeting, called to ratify 
the nomination of Henry George for Mayor. 
Meanwhile, to disabuse the mind of the 
Archbishop concerning the views of Henry 
George, Dr. McGlynn sent that gentleman 
to him with a letter introducing Mr. George 
as his “‘ very dear and valued friend,” and as 
aman whose writings show him to be opposed 
“to socialism, communism and anarchy.” 
In this letter Dr. McGlynn declared: 


“T, in view of my rights and duties as a citi- 
zen, which were not surrendered when I became 
a priest, am determined to do what I can to sup- 
port Mr. George.” 

Mr. George found it futile to attempt any 
explanation of his doctrines to the Arch- 
bishop. Dr. Corrigan, on the other hand, 
told him the story of the difficulty between 
Dr. McGlynn and the authorities of Rome 
because of the Land League speeches four 
years before, and even informed him that 
his council would meet at noon that day to 
consider the question of suspending Dr. 
McGlynn on the authority of Cardinal 
Simeoni’s letter of September, 1882, ad- 
dressed to Cardinal McCloskey, authorizing 
him to suspend Dr. McGlynn—an authority 
which the Cardinal-Archbishop did not 
choose to exercise. This interview between 


‘Mr. George and the Archbishop took place 


September 29th, 1886. Up to that time Dr. 
McGlynn had not yet taken any active part 
in the camvass then about beginning; yet 
the Archbishop told Mr. George that his 
council was to meet that day for the express 
purpose of considering the suspension of 
Dr. McGlynn. There had not at that time 
been any “act of disobedience,” for the letter 
of the Archbishop forbidding Dr. McGlynn 
to attend the Chickering Hall meeting was 
dated that same day, September 29th, and 
was manifestly written after Mr. George’s 
visit, as it did not arrive at St. Stephen’s 
parsonage until the follovzing day. 

In response to this prohibition Dr. Mc- 
Glynn wrote to Archbishop Corrigan saying 
that ashe had promised to speak at the 
Chickering Hall meeting he should do so, 
though he would respect his prohibition by 
making no more engagements to speak at 
George meetings during the remainder of the 
canvass. Dr. McGlynn, accordingly, spoke 
at that meeting on October 1st and October 
2d; because of “so flagrant an act of disobe- 
dience”’ he was suspended for two weeks. 
This fact was not generally known at the 
time, but Dr. McGlynn made no more 
speeches, though he was almost nightly at 
the George headquarters, and made no con- 
cealment of his sympathy with the new 
party. Quite a number of other priests 
shared this sympathy, and Archbishop Cor 
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rigan also forbade them to attend the Chick- 
ering Hall meeting. 

Toward the close of the canvass a letter, 
signed by Monsignor Preston, Vicar-Gener- 
al, addressed to Joseph J.O’ Donoghue, Chair- 
man of a Tammany Hall Committee, was 
published in all the newspapers, and in cir- 
cular form distributed at the dvors of all 
the Catholic churches in the city on the Sun- 
day before election. The letter professed to 
be written to refute a rumor that the Catho- 
lic priesthood generally sympathized with 
Mr. George, and it declared, with unmis- 
takable emphasis, that so far was this from 
being the case that they almost universally 
desired the defeat of the Labor candidate. 
This was as open an act of politics as can 
well be imagined, yet the author of this at- 
tempt to bulldoze Catholic workingmen into 
voting the Tammany ticket has never been 
censured or rebuked for taking part in poli- 
tics. Dr. McGlynn shared the very general 
and bitter resentment of the George men 
against the Vicar-General’s action, and by 
way of response to it he joined Messrs. 
George and Powderly and the Rev. Dr. 
Kramer in the famous quartette that rode 
im an open barouche from poll to poll on 
election day to encourage the voters of the 
new party. This is referred to by the Arch- 
bishop as *‘a sad sight.”’ 

Dr. McGlynn was interviewed by a Tri- 
bune reporter on the subject of Helen Camp- 
bell’s articles on ‘“‘ The Prisoners of Pov- 
erty’? on November 25th. ‘The Archbishop 
in his public statement says that in this in- 
terview 

“ The doctrine of Pope Leo XIII was assailed 

by Dr. McGlynn, although, he says, without ad- 
verting to it, and the statement of the Holy 
Father that a solution of the conflict between 
rich and poor was to be found in the teachings 
of the Gospel was met by another declaration 
that the true and only remedy for social evils 
lay in the abolition of private ownership of land 
and in the restitution to all men of those rights 
in the soil that are now unjustly monopolized by 
a few.” 
It must be remembered that at this time 
the suspension of Dr. McGlynn for attend- 
ing the Chickering Hall meeting had long 
since expired, and that that act of * disobe- 
dience”’ had thus been atoned for. The Tri- 
bune interview was regarded by the Arch- 
bishop as a new act of aggression and he 
wrote to Dr. McGlynn suspending him until 
he could hear from the authorities at Rome, 
to whom he had forwarded a copy of the 
paper. Dr. McGlynn promptly replied, say- 
ing that he had neither mentioned nor 
thought of the Pope during the interview, 
He also published a card to that effect in 
the Tribune, but he reaffirmed his views on 
the land question. His suspension this time 
was not for disubedience but for the expres- 
sion of an economic opinion obnoxious to 
the Archbishop, and the latter makes this 
fact plain in his own published statement. 
He says: 

“ Dr. McGlynn was invited to correct this mis- 
statement, as he claimed, of his words. Had he 
done 30 no censure would remain. He declined to 
comply, although after a week's silence he made 
aquasi retraction n the Tribune of December 
2d. BUT HE NEVER WITHDREW THE MAIN STATE- 
MENT THAT PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF LAND IS UN- 
gust. IN CONSEQUENCE OF THIS STATEMENT OF 
NOVEMBER 26TH, HE WAS AGAIN SUSPENDED FOR 
THE BALANCE OF THE YEAR.” 

The Archbishop leaves no room for doubt 
or question as to the cause of this suspen- 
sion. There were two grounds of objection 
tothe statement of November 25th—one that 
it inferentially contradicted the Pope; the 
other that it avowed a proposition in politi- 
caleconomy. The inference was promptly 
disavowed, but the other statement, which 
the Archbishop calls the main one, was ad- 
hered to, and, because of such adherence, 
Dr. McGlynn was suspended for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Matters rested here for some time, Dr. 
Curran, a warm friend of Dr. McGlynn 
being in temporary charge of St. Stephen’s. 
On December 4th, greatly to his surprise, 
Dr. Corrigan says, a telegram came from 
the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda per- 
emptorially ordering ‘Alumnus McGlynn” 
to proceed promptly to Rome. 

The surprise must have been solely due to 
the form or manner of the notice, for Arch- 
bishop Corrigan made no concealment of the 
fact that he was eagerly writing to Rome 
invoking the exercise of its power against 
Dr, McGlynn, whom he had suspended be- 
cause of an expression of opinion. 

On December 4th, the Archbishop wrote 
to Dr. McGlynn, quoting the dispatch from 
Rome, and on December 18th he wrote 
again complaining that he had received no 
answer and inquiring specifically what he 
proposed to do in the matter. On December 
20th, Dr. McGlynn replied, saying that his 
health was not then suclf as to permit him 
to goto Rome. He stated this fact with 
great clearness and gave to the Archbishop 
other and sufficient —~ of a private na 
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ture, which at that juncture rendered it ab- 
solutely impossible to go to Rome immedi- 
ately. Hedid not, as the Archbishop pre- 
tended, refuse to go, but simply showed 
that he could not go at once. In alluding 
to this letter, he said: 


“ You have not told me why | am summoned to 
Rome, but I gather from your telegram to the 
Tribune newspaper that it is beeause I am an 
advocate of certain doctrines about the owner- 
ship of land. As I cannot go to Rome to 
give an account of my doctrine about land, I 
would say that I have made it clear in speeches, 
in reported interviews, and in published articles, 
and I repeat it here: I have taught and shall 
continue to teach in speeches and writings as 
long as I live, that land is rightfully the prop- 
erty of the people in common, and that private 
ownership in land is against natural justice, no 
matter by what civil or ecclesiastical laws it 
may be sanctioned; and I would bring about in- 
stantly, if I could, such change of laws all the 
world over as would confiscate private property 
in land, without one penny of compensation to 
the miscalled owners.” 

On December 29th, Archbishop Corrigan 
replied that, in consequence of the Doc- 
tor’s refusal to go to Rome and of his dec- 
laration about land in this letter, his sus- 
pension would be continued; and he also in- 
formed him that a copy of his letter had 
been forwarded to Rome. 

On January 14th, the Archbishop an- 
nounced to Doctor McGlynn that he would 
place Father Donnelly, of St. Michael’s 
church, in temporary charge of St. Ste- 
phen’s parish. Two days later he received 
from Cardinal Simeoni the following cable 
dispatch: 


“Give orders to have Dr. McGlynn again in- 
vited to proceed to Rome, and also to condemn 
in writing the doctrines to which he has given 
utterance in public meetings, or which have been 
attributed to him tn the press. Should he disobey, 
use your own authority in dealing with him.” 

On the following day another dispatch 
came from Cardinal Simeoni, saying: 

“ The Pontiff commands the alumnus to come 
to Rome at once.” 

Some days later the Archbishop received 
a telegram from Cardinal Jacobini, the 
Pope’s Secretary of State, which was thus 
translated: 


“For prudential reasons the Propaganda has 
hitherto postponed action in the case of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. The Sovereign Pontiff has now taken 
the matter into his own hands.” 

To all of this Dr. McGlynn, in his state- 
ment supplementing and correcting that of 
the Archbishop’s, answered as follows: 


“ Reaffirming what I said in my letter to the 
Archbishop, sent by the hand of Mr. Henry 
George, that in becoming a priest I did not evade 
the duties nor surrender the rights of a man and 
a citizen, I deny the right of Bishop, Propa- 
ganda or Pope to punish me for my actions as a 
man and a citizen in the late municipal canvass, 
or in other political movements. I deny their 
right to censure me or to punish me for my opin- 
ions on political economy unless they can show 
that these opinions are clearly contrary to the 
teachings of the Christian religion. This they 
have not shown, and I know that they cannot 
show it. Ihave not appealed to Rome from the 
judgment of the Archbishop, and I have no de- 
sire todoso. Ideny the right of Bishop, Propa- 
ganda or Pope to order me to Rome. The “ vow 
of obedience" of the priest, of which so many 
absurd things have been said within the past 
few weeks, is simply a promise te obey the 
Church's authorities in matters concerning the 
priest's duties of religion. It were monstrous 
to imagine that this promise has not clear and 
well-defined limitations. My obligation taken 
as a student of the Propaganda, was not, as 
some seem to imagine, to go wherever and do 
whatever that institution should see fit to com- 
mand, but simply to return to my native place 
and there devote myself to the ministry of relig- 
ion.” 

In accordance with Archbishop Corrigan’s 
announcement, in his letter of January 14th, 
the Rev. Arthur Donnelly, on Saturday, 
January 15th, suddenly appeared and took 
possession of St. Stephen’s church and par- 
sonage. He arrived in the morning, while 
Dr. McGlynn was absent from the rectory, 
and was ushered into the parlor by Maggie 
Cregan, a housemaid, who for a time be- 
came famous. According to her story, 
Father Donnelly behaved with much rude- 
ness, and forced his way into Dr. McGlynn’s 
study. The result was, finally, a test of en- 
durance between the new pastor and Mag- 
gie Cregan, who would not leave the room 
while he remained init. After he left Dr. 
McGlynn entered his room and began ar- 
ranging his papers; but Father Donnelly re- 
turned, and, against Dr. McGlynn’s remon- 
strance, insisted on remaining. The ser- 
vants finally threatened to pitch Father 
Donnelly out neck and heels, whereupon he 
withdrew, and a locksmith was sent for, 
who put locks onthe doors to guard the 
room against further intrusion until Dr. 
McGlynn could find time to remove his 
effects. Father Donnelly found equal diffi- 
culty in taking possession of the church. 
The engineer refused to heat the building, 
and the new pastor had to send to St. Mi- 
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an impromptu indignation meeting was 
held in the basement of the church, at which 
resolutions were adopted, pledging those 
present not t6 contribute to the support of 
the church till Dr. McGlynn should be rein- 
stated. 

On the following day, Sunday, the scenes 
at the church gave strange evidence of the 
popular indignation. The great choir, led 
by Miss Agatha Munier, was conspicuously 
absent. All but two of the altar boys re- 
fused to assist in the mass, which was there- 
by delayed for nearly half an hour. Father 
Donnelly only appeared for a few minutes, 
and made no attempt to preach or to an- 
nounce himself as pastor. Priests and peo- 
ple were filled with intense excitement, and 
the latter lingered around the church and 
denounced the treatment to which Dr. Mc- 
Glynn had been subjected. 

On that same afternoon a number of 
Catholics from all parts of the city met and 
made arrangements for a mass meeting of 
Catholics to protest against the persecution 
of Dr. McGlynn. Though the meeting was 
held on the following evening, without any 
formal advertising, Cooper Union was 
crowded by an enthusiastic and excited au- 
dience. Dr. Jeremiah Coughlin presided, 
and speeches were made by David Healy, of 
the Jrish World, James P. Archibald, A. J. 
Steers, John McMackin, James J. Gahan, 
of the Catholic Herald, Patrick Doody and 
John J. Bealin, all Catholics. Many of the 
speakers attributed the Archbishop’s action 
to the machinations of Tammany Hall, 
and the hisses and groans greeting each 
mention of that organization, marked the 
open expiession of intense hatred toward 
Tammany that has since been apparent not 
only in the McGlynn movement but at all 
the meetings of the United Labor party. 
The speeches were very severe and the en- 
thusiasm of the audience was intense. 
While Mr. Steers was speaking, he started a 
sentence beginning ‘‘ Whether he goes to 
Rome or not’”— The sentence was never 
completed. ‘Let Rome come to him!” 
rang out in a voice clear as a bell and 
marked by arich Irish brogue. The effect 
was electric, and the audience sprang to its 
feet and gave vent to its enthusiasm in 
cheers and by the waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs for several minutes. Michael 
Clarke, Secretary of the meeting, and one of 
the editors of the Irish World, read a series 
of resolutions declaring that Dr. McGlynn 
had been suspended because of his land doc- 
trines and his advocacy of the election of 
Henry George, and declaring that the meet- 
ing approved of the land doctrines, and 
would stand by Dr. McGlynn. They denied 
“the right of Pope, Propaganda or Arch- 
bishop to prescribe for American Catholics, 
lay or cleric, what economic opinions they 
shall express or what line of political action 
they shall pursue.” Mr. Clarke, after read- 
ing the resolutions made a brief speech in 
which he repeated the famous ultimatum of 
Daniel O’Connell, ‘* As much religion as you 
like from Rome, but no politics!” This was 
the signal for another remarkable outbreak 
of enthusiasm. After silence had been re- 
stored the chairman put the question on the 
resolutions, and the whole audience sprang 
to its feet with a unanimous “‘aye.”’ 

On Sunday, January 22d, Michael Davitt 
delivered a lecture toan audience of ten 
thousand people in Madison Square Garden. 
At the conclusion of his lecture he alluded 
to the case of Dr. McGlynn and denounced 
with bitterness the attempt of Cardinal 
Simeoni to close the mouth of an American 
priest because of his utterances in behalf of 
oppressed Ireland. The vast audience went 
mad with enthusiasm, cheering each men- 
tion of Dr. McGlynn with fervor, and hissing 
the name of Cardinal Simeoni.. At St. 
Stephen’s intense excitement still prevailed 
and services were conducted with difficulty. 
The women of the parish decorated Dr. Mc- 
Glynn’s confessional with flowers as often 
as Father Donnelly tore them down, and 
the new pastor called in the assistance of 
the police, and drove the women from the 
church. His treatment of Dr. McGlynn had, 
however, so imbittered the people against 
Father Donnelly, that after a while he gave 
up the struggle, and Father Colton, a for- 
mer assistant, was placed in nominal charge 
of the parish, after which the decoration of 
Father McGlynn’s confessional was no lon- 
ger interfered with, and comparative peace 
was restored 

Meanwhile the dissatisfied parishioners, 
after their second indignation meeting, hav- 
ing been refused access to the basement of 
the church by Father Donnelly, after meet- 
ing for atime in private parlors, hired Inter- 
national Hall, near the church, and they 
have every Friday since crowded it with 
meetings that make weekly protests against 
the wrong done to their pastor, and at 
which the Archbishop and his advisers are 
denounced in unsparing terms. 
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But the Catholics were not left alone in 
the expression of indignation, The Central 
Labor Union called a meeting of people, 
without regard to creed, to protest against 
the persecution of a man for espousing the 
cause of labor, which was held on Sunday 
evening, January 29th. The Academy of 
Music was densely packed by an enthusias- 
tic audience, Addresses were made by Hen- 
ry George, James Gahan, James E. Quinn, 
Master-workman of District 49, K. of L.. 
and Frank Ferrell, the colored labor orator. 
Resolutions were adopted sustaining Dr. 
McGlynn, reaffirming the land doctrine,and 
rebuking foreign ecclesiastical interference 
in American politics. At this meeting every 
mention of the names of Simeoni, Corrigan 
and Preston was greeted with groans and 
hisses, and the name of McGlynn aroused a 
delirium of applause. 

The United Labor party also took the 
matter up, and in each of the twenty-four 
assembly districts, meetings were held to 
pledge support to Dr. McGlynn and de- 
nounce foreign interference in American 
politics. Many Catholic priests were also 
known to sympathize with Dr. McGlynn, 
and a number of those who did not share his 
views on the land question insisted that he 
had been cruelly and lawlessiy dealt with. 

Though the excitement continued in labor 
circles, public interest in the case apparently 
died away during the time that Dr. McGlynn 
was confined to his late sister’s house by ill- 
ness. The Doctor is a sufferer from enlarge- 
ment of the heart, and the long-continued 
strain, followed by his brutal eviction from 
his church and home, brought on an attack 
that prostrated him for weeks, and caused 
his physician, Dr. Shrady, to command that 
he should refrain from all excitement if he 
would preserve his life. In the month of 
March he had sufficiently recovered his 
strength to accept an invitation from the 
united Irish societies to address them on St. 
Patrick’s day at Jones’s Woods. Heshowed 
in this address that landlordism has been 
the curse of Ireland for centuries, and re- 
affirmed the doctrines for teaching which he 
had been suspended. The Rev. Dr. Curran, 
Dr. McGlynn’s former assistant, made a 
speech defending the same doctrine. 

On Tuesday, March 29th, Dr. McGlynn ap- 
peared before a vast audience that filled the 
Academy of Music and delivered his now 
famous lecture, ‘‘The Cross of the New 
Crusade.’”’ On the stage or in the boxes 
were several distinguished Catholic priests, 
among them being the Rev. Sylvester 
Malone, of Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. Burtsell, 
the Rev. Dr. Curran, and Fathers McLaugh- 
lin and Riordan. The scene was one of 
tremendous enthusiasm, and the clergy 
joined freely in applauding Dr. McGlynn’s 
utterances. This manifestation of sym- 
pathy for the suspended priest excited wrath 
at the Archiepiscopal palace, and all the 
priests were warned not to do so again, while 
the Rev. Dr. Curran was ordered, by way of 
punishment, to retire for ten days to the 
Passionist monastery at West Hoboken. Dr. 
Curran had long before been transferred 
from St. Stephen’s to St. Patrick’s, on Mott 
St., and subsequently he was sent to a little 
church at Ellenville, in Ulster Gounty. His 
imprisonment was, however, not effective, 
since, while obeying the order, he welcomed 
all callers, and his old parishioners flocked 
across the river in such numbers that he 
held a daily levee. 

Father Malone, one of the oldest and most 
distinguished priests of the diocese of Brook- 
lyn, was not interfered with by the Bishop 
of that diocese; and he has freely declared to 
newspaper reporters, and also in a letter to 
Pope Leo XIII (the substance of which he 
subsequently made public), his complete 
sympathy with the doctrines and attitude 
of Dr. McGlynn, and his conviction that 
Archbishop Corrigan’s conduct has been 
arbitrary, unwise and lawless. He de- 
nounced it as the work of a madman, and 
declared that ‘“‘there are a hundred thou- 
sand Catholics in New York who hate the 
little Archbishop.” 

Very few Catholic priests spoke out 
boldly, but many of them in private conver- 
sation or anonymously, through communi- 
cations and interviews, declared their indig- 
nation at the treatment of Dr. Curran and 
their sympathy with Dr. McGlynn. The 
ladies of St. Stephen’s parish showed their 
sympathy with Dr. Curran by presenting 
him with a magnificent gold chalice to be 
used at mass. These events simply served 
to extend the excitement to Brooklyn, 
where a large meeting of Catholics was 
held, on April 14th, to recommend to Cath- 
olics generally the St. Stephen’s plan of 
abstaining from contributions until Dr. 
McGlynn shall be restored to his parish and 
the despotic rule within the Church be 
abandoned. 

Dr. McGlynn delivered his lecture on “ The 
Cross of the New Crusade’’ in several cities. 
Meanwhile, a number of priests made three 
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attempts to get up a testimonial to the Arch- 
bishop that would, at the same time, be a 
eondempation of Dr. McGlynn. Many priests 
refused to sign even the modified paper, and 
Dr. Curran refused in an open letter contain- 
ing a stinging rebuke to the promoters of 
thescheme and a warm eulogy of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. Another incident that occurred 
about this time served to keepalive the ex- 
eitement: The Catholic Herald had from 
the beginning supported Dr. McGlynn. On 
April 13th; Archbishop Corrigan wrote an 
official letter to the editor, and the proprie- 
tor declaring that the utterances were 
“shockingly scandalous,’’ and concluding as 
follows: ‘As this paper is published in this 
diocese, I hereby warn you that if you con- 
tinue in this course of conduct it will 
be at your peril.”’ 

In the latter part of March a few gentle- 
men met at The Standard office and organ- 
ized the Anti-Poverty Society. Dr. McGlynn 
was of the number, and he was chosen Pres- 
ident. The object of thesociety is to spread 
“a knowledge of the truth that God has made 
ample provision for the needs ofall men during 
their residence upon earth, and that involuntary 
poverty is the result of human laws that allow 
individuals to claim as private property that 
which the Creator has provided for the use of 
all.” 

The first public meeting of this society 
was held at Chickering Hall on Sunday 
evening, May Ist. The building was dense- 
ly crowded and thousands were turned away. 
The scene was one of great enthusiasm. 
Henry George presided, and the Concordia 
Chorus, organized by Miss Munier, the 
former leader of St. Stephen’s choir, made 
its first appearance. Dr. McGlynn delivered 
an eloquent address and hundreds of people 
joined the society. Its next meeting was held 
in the Academy of Music, which has been 
crowded every Sunday evening since by en- 
thusiastic audiences to listen to Dr. McGlynn, 
Henry George, the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, 
Father Huntington, and other speakers. 
Dr. McGlynn has spoken there whenever he 
was in townpfaSunday. He has, however, 
been away a great deal making speeches on 
the land question throughout this and other 
states. He has adhered unflinchingly to 
his position and shown no disposition to 
seek reconciliation with what he calls ‘‘ the 
ecclesiastical machine.” 

Meanwhile the Church authorities ap- 
peared entirely quiescent; but on Sunday, 
May 22d, there appeared in the morning 
papers a letter from Pope Leo XIII to Arch- 
bishop Corrigan sympathizing with him be- 
cause of the trouble he had had with “a 
contumacious priest,” and his * rebellious 
subjects,’’ expressing regret that other 
priests had shown sympathy with Dr. 
McGlynn, and upholding the Archbishop’s 
course in the matter. It was also announced 
at the same time that a letter had been de- 
livered to Dr. McGlynn summoning him to 
Rome, within forty days, on pain of the 
major excommunication in case of neglect 
to comply with the order. 

At the meeting of the Anti-Poverty Soci- 
ety that evening Mr. Michael Clarke, Secre- 
tary of the society, an Irish Catholic, made 
a passionate address, declaring that, in spite 
of the letter, he and other Catholics would 
go on supporting the doctrines of Henry 
George and Dr. McGlynn, and that neither 
the Archbishop nor the Pope himself could 
so much as check the movement. This de- 
fiance of Rome was received with wild ap- 
plause by the audience. At the next meet- 
ing of the St. Stephen’s parishioners the let- 
ter caused intense excitement. It had been 
proposed to suspend the meetings on ac- 
countof the hot weather, but it was resolved 
that, under the circumstances, they should 
be continued, to show that his old parish- 
ioners would stand by the Doctor, come 
what might. 

There was during the following few weeks 
much newspaper discussion as to whether 
or not Dr. McGlynn would go to Rome; but 
toward the end of the time he spoke so freely 
concerning the tyranny‘of the “ ecclesiasti- 
cal machine”’ that all doubts on the matter 
were dissipated before the forty days were 
up. From that time on the events have 
been too recently reported to need recapitu- 
lation here. 

The formal notice of Dr. McGlynn’s ex- 
communication was published in the New. 
York daily papers on Sunday, June 10th. It 
was not read in any of the Catholic churches, 
The only apparent result was such an at- 
tendance at the regular meeting of the Anti- 
Poverty Society that the Academy of Music 
was crowded within a few minutes after the 
opening of the doors, which were closed 
promptly by the police to prevent a danger- 
ous rush. Irving Hall, across the street, was 
then hired by the managers, and almost as 
soon as it was opened it also was crowded, 
leaving many people still in the street. The 
ovation to Dr. McGlynn, at both places, 

greatly exceeded any heretofore given him. 





The excommunication is ostensibly based 
on his refusal to obey the order summoning 
him to Rome, and Monsignor Preston, in a 
published interview, insists that his politi- 
cal opinions had nothing to do withit. The 
facts, however, show that the whole mové- 
ment against him has been on account df 
his political action and economic opinions, 
and that at no time has it been possible for 
him to appealto Rome without admitting 
the very thing that he has steadfastly de- 
nied, and that is that the Church authorities 
have a right to call him to account or cate- 
chize him for his opinions concerning 
American politics or his exercise of his 
rights as an American citizen. , 

The first attack on him related, as has 
been shown, to his expressions concerning 
Irish questions; and though submitting to 
be silenced, he at that time protested that 
the interference was uncalled for and ille- 
gal. Cardinal McCloskey refused to sus- 
pend him, and the whole matter died out 
after the policy of Rome toward Ireland was 
reversed, because of the determined atti- 
tude of the Irish hierarchy and priest- 
hood that resulted in forcing Rome to ap- 
point Dr. Walsh Archbishop of Dublin. 
The attempt, then, to use the four years old 
letters of Cardinal Simeoni as authority for 
suspending Dr. McGlynn was due solely to 
the fact that he was known to have commit- 
ted himself to the candidacy of Henry 
George. The first suspension, it is true, 
was for disobedience to Archbishop Cor- 
rigan’s order forbidding Dr. McGlynn 
to attend the ratification meeting at 
Chickering Hall. Before that order was 
even issued, much less disobeyed, as has been 
shown, Archbishop Corrigan had called a 
meeting of his Council to consider the ques- 
tion of suspending Dr. McGlynn. Itis clear, 
then, that the Archbishop, and those close to 
him, had made up their minds to suspend 
Dr. McGlynn simply because he was known 
to favor the Labor candidate and before he 
had committed any overt act in support of 
his known opinions. That was not done, 
however, and the first suspension was based 
on the act of disobedience already men- 
tioned. 

But that suspension ceased by limitation, 
and Dr. McGlynn resumed his priestly func- 
tions. Then came the second suspension, 
based on Dr. McGlynn’s opinions, as is 
clearly shown by the Archbishop’s own 
words already quoted. 

It is absolutely impossible to disassociate 
the order to go to Rome from this action. 
That order came because of Archbishop Cor- 
rigan’s appeals. Dr. McGlynn never refused 
to obey the first order. He simply showed 
that it was impossible for him to obey it at 
once. Thencame the dispatch from Cardi- 
nal Simeoni, commanding Dr. McGlynn to 
proceed to Rome, but ordering him to con- 
demn in writing the doctrines he had 
taught before starting. That order has 
never been rescinded. To go to Rome with- 
out complying with it would have been sim- 
ple folly. To have obeyed it would have 
been for Dr. McGlynn a shameful sacrifice 
of his deepest convictions. It is, therefore, 
impossible to change this question from one 
of convictions and opinions to one of mere 
discipline. 

All of this, however, does mot account for 
the eagerness to suspend Dr. McGlynn dis- 
played by the Archbishop in September. 
At that time he had done nothing more than 
indicate in private conversation his inten- 
tion to support Mr. George. There was 
nothing in that to compare as an exhibition 
of political activity with the support given 
by Dr. McGlynn to Mr. Cleveland two 
years before. So far from objecting to that 
activity the Archbishop sought, as has been 

shown, to use the influence lie assumed that 
Dr. McGlynn had thereby acquired. The 
mere prospect that Dr. McGlynn might 
take part in politics of any kind could not 
have been alarming to the Archbishop. 

What then was the cause of his eagerness 
to punish or humiliate Dr. McGlynn at the 
very beginning of the last municipal cam- 
paign? No man sufficiently familiar with 
New York politics to have even an inkling 
of the relations existing for many years be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of New 
York and Tammany Hall has ever doubted 
for a moment the true inwardness of the 
Archbishop’s indignation against Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. The George movement was the most 
formidable threat ever made against Tam- 
many’s control over the votes of the ma- 
jority of the workingmen, and particularly 
the Irish Catholic workingmen of New York. 
Tammany had made the people pay well for 
the privilege it thus enjoyed. A responsible 
authority declares that during the eleven 
years preceding 1880 the authorities of New 
York City gave to the Roman Catholic 
Church real estate valued at $3,500,000, and 
money to the amount of $5,827,471. Tam- 
many engineered these appropriations, and 

he most notorious of its leaders maintained 





the closest relations with the higher clergy 
and official representatives of the Catholic 
Church, A serious inroad on its Catholic 
workingmen’s vote meant destruction to 
Tammany, and the hierarchy, which had 
always looked to Tammany for these pe- 
cuniary favors, feared that the destruction 
of Tammony meant the cutting off or cut- 
ting down of their public financial support. 
They were sharers in a common danger, and 
it required no art to bring them together in 
alarmed conference, 

Nor didthe danger end there. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn was a known advocate of the free 
school system, having himself received his 
early education in the public schools of New 
York. He was a known opponent of any 
union of Church and State, and in conversa- 
tion never concealed his satisfaction at the 
overthrow of the temporal power of 
the Pope. He urged the return of 
the Church to the simplicity of its 
earlier days, and insisted that it would be 
betterand purer if it received no sumptuous 
gifts from kings or governments. He was 
pastor of the largest congregation in Ameri- 
ca, and probably the largest on earth. He 
had persistently omitted to build a paro- 
chial school in that parish, and his parish- 
ioners were known to agree largely with him 
im that and many other matters. If the 
Catholic vote were to desert Tammany it 
would be bad enough, thought the hier- 
archy, necessitating, as that would, new ar- 
rangements and fresh bargains; but if it 
were to desert to this new party, under the 
leadership of such a man as this liberal and 
eloquent priest, who had the faculty of im- 
pressing his own views on his devoted fol- 
lowers, then there was danger indeed. The 
hierarchy was more alarmed, if possible, 
than Tammany itself, and it needed little 
spurring to the task of trying to destroy so 
dangerous an influence. 

Though these facts have been ignored by 
the press, they have never been hidden for 
& moment from the eyes of the followers of 
George and McGlynn. These have from the 
beginning seen the hand of Tammany in 
the persecution of Dr. McGlynn. They haye 
displayed this knowledge in their songs and 
on their banners. Their bitter, vengeful 
hatred toward Tammany is manifested on 
all occasions. They curse it in private and 
hiss it in public. Hannibal was no more 
thoroughly dedicated by Hamilcar to ven- 
geance against Rome than the United Labor 
party of New York is self-dedicated to the 
utter destruction of ‘Tammany and the over- 
throw of Tammany’s ecclesiastical alliances. 

Yet the new party contains many Catho- 
lics devoted to the faith and loving the sac- 
raments of the Roman Catholic Church. 
These Catholics are not going to turn Prot- 
estants, but they do mean to teach the Ital- 
ian cardinals that they must keep their 
hands off of American politics; and they are 
determined that the Church in America 
shall enjoy a larger measure of freedom, and 
that its lower clergy shall be emancipated 
from the slavery to which they have so long 
been subjected. The whole party sympa- 
thizes with its Catholic members in this de- 
sire, and the union between Catholics and 
Protestants within its ranks is the most 
cordial yet seen in any organization on this 
continent. Its political triumph will assist 
the Catholic members of the party in real- 
izing their hopes, and the active propagan- 
da of these Catholics among their breth- 
ren, to lead them to demand greater free- 
dom for the American Catholic clergy and 
laity will, in turn, help the new party. The 
United Labor Party, has no thought of at- 
tacking the Catholic Church. It claims to 
stand toward Catholics as their only possi- 
ble liberator from the galling abuses of a 
foreign ecclesiastical authority, and it ap- 
peals with confidence to its Irish members 
to maintain this fight, because this land 
doctrine is nothing new to Ireland, where it 
has long been openly preached by parish 
priests, bishops and archbishops. 

This is certainly a hope that would have 
been deemed a crazy one by either of the old 
political parties, but this young organization 
has unlimited faith in itself and in the people, 
ani it unquestionably does expect to destroy 
Tammany, root and branch, absorb one of 
the old parties andtriumph over the other, 
and finally to compel Rome to keep its hands 
off of American politics, to give a large 
measure of home rule to the American Cath- 
olic Church, and to abandon forever the tac- 
tics that have been displayed in persecuting 
Dr. Edward McGlynn because of his exer- 
cise of his rights and duties as an American 
citizen in this, the city of his birth. A party 
that boldly declares that it wants the earth, 
and expects to get it, can easily bring itself 
to believe smaller things attainable. 

NEw YORK Crry. 





Dr. J. L. M. Curry, United States Min- 
ister to Spain, will spend August and Sep- 
tember in this country on leave of absence. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 


RECENT French journals bring us news of 
a gift which its donors have been modest 
enough to say nothing about it in the pub- 
lic prints at home. A number of architects 
who had studied in the Paris School quietly 
opened a subscription not long ‘ago to secure 
asum which might be made the expression of 
American gratitude for French hospitality 
and instruction: Through their represunta- 
tive,Mr. Richard M. Hunt,they have recently 
forwarded this sum—amounting to $7,000— 
to the Director of the Scole des Beaux 
Arts,requesting that the interest upon it may 
annually be given as a prize in the architec- 
tural section ofthe school. The prize is to 
be called: Prix de Reconnaisance des arch- 
itectes Américains; and the better to ‘‘accen- 
tuate the gratitude” which offers it, students 
of French birth only are to enter the compe- 
titions. It is always pleasant to hear of a 
graceful thing gracefully done andof grat- 
itude given where gratitude isdue. Butthe 
pleasure is in this case enhanced by the 
thought that our attitude as a nation in 
matters of art, as expressed so forcibly in 
our tariff regulations, must seem to prove 
us a very graceless and ungrateful people. 
The architects who have founded this prize 
deserve the sincere thanks of every Ameri- 
can for having done what they could to set 
us in a better light. 

The medals of honor, given at the recent 
Paris Salon were awarded respectively to 
M. Frémiet in the section of sculpture, to 
M. Gormon in that of painting, and to M. 
Courtry in that of engraving. 

A widely advertised sale at the Hotel 
Drouot in the month of May, resulted in the 
apparent sacrifice of thirty-seven pictures 
by Corot, for the average price of $112 apiece. 
But though their owner claimed to have 
obtained them from Corot himself, and 
though one of the chief experts in Paris, in- 
dorsed them in a sumptuous catalogue, it 
was plain to keen observers that they were 
simply slight sketches and studies by the 
master, which other hands had subsequently 
elaborated. These facts show that forgeries 
or semi-forgeries in the matter of pictures 
a la mode are to be guarded against even in 
Paris and in sales conducted under the best 
apparent guarantees. But they also show 
that the Parisian public, at least, is no 
longer blind to this state of things and will 
no longer purchase a Corot or any modern 
classic without the same amount of caution 
as has long been known to be essential 
when an alleged ‘‘old Master’’ comes under 
the hammer. 

As is well known, the facade of Milan 
cathedral was erected less than a hundred 
years ago,and is markedly out of keeping 
with the style of the edifice. It was recent- 
ly decided that it should be rebuilt, and an 
international competition was opened which 
has attracted greater attention than even the 
» one which had in view the completion of the 

Duomo in Florence. One hundred and fifty 
designs were submitted, varying from very 
good and appropriate to very bad and inap- 
propriate. Even the wildest eccentricity 
seems to have shown in some of them, for 
we read of one which included two spires 
each nearly seven hundred feet in hight, 
and of another which displayed nine towers 
of various elevations. The preliminary se- 
lections which was made embraced designs 
by French, German and English as well as 
by Italian architects; and the final decision 
has intrusted the work to a German—Herr 
Ferdinand Becker, of Mayence. Interna- 
tional impartiality is evinced by this award, 
as indeed it was by the character of the jury; 
which included the most distinguished ex- 
pertsin Europe. Tourists may, therefore, 
expect to see at some future day the cathe- 
dral completed in a manner which will show 
the best our time can do in archological 
architecture; though there will doubtless be 
many among them to deplore the destruc- 
tion of the existing facade, inharmonious 
though itis. Itis an historical document, 
no less than the other parts of the structure; 
and has the merit, which the new facade 
will not, of expressing a manner and taste 
which were truly characteristic of its 
time. It is historical, I repeat, while 
the new one, however beautiful, will be 
archwological merely. Unless, perhaps, fu- 
ture ages may find it historically interest- 
ing as expressing that characteristic trait of 
our century—a respect for ancient works so 
strong that it is willing to destroy interme- 
diate works in the effort to reproduce the 
whole intention of the ancient builder. It 
is a little singular, by the way, that the 
new architect should be a German; for tra- 
dition has always held that Milan cathedral, 
though built on Italian soil, was a product 





of German art. 
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Much attention has recently been excited 
in England by a new process of *‘ photogra- 
phy in colors.” Strictly speaking, it is a 
process of painting photographs in such a 
way that the chemical rays latent in the neg- 
ative shall assist the painter. The various 
colors of the subject are ‘‘ dabbed on” in 
uniform tones, and “are reproduced in the 
photograph in the intensities and quantities 
of light and shade given by the negative 
plate.” The result is permanent, and is 
said to be much more satisfactory than that 
achieved by any former process. The pat- 
entee is Mr. J.J. E. Mayall, already well 
known for other inventions in photogra- 
phy. 

American sculpture cannot complain of 
lack of patronage, at least in so far as por- 
trait-statues, and out-of-door monuments 
are concerned. The Garfield statue in Wash- 
ington, and the Burnside statue in Provi- 
dence, are but the most conspicuous of many 
which have been unveiled this summer; 
while the early autumn will see the dedica- 
tion of the Chapin statue in Springfield, 
Mass., and the Lincoln monument at Chi- 
eago. Andall over the land soldiers’ monu- 
ments of one sort and other are being or- 
dered right and left, either for village com- 
munities, or for battle-fields at Gettysburg 
and elsewhere. But if patronage is great in 
quantity, it is unfortunately not often good 
in quality. There is nothing about which 
committees seem so much at sea—and they 
are usually at sea in all matters of art—as 
the characteristics of a good monument and 
the relative claims to respect of our sculp- 
tors. Even the fundamental distinction be- 
tween a sculptor and a professed stone-cut- 
ter is not always respected. Very many sol- 
diers’ mon aments in New England, for in- 
stance, and undoubtedly elsewhere too, have 
been ordered, not of a man, but of a com- 
pany; of aquarry-company or of a stone-yard 
which contracts to furnish materials at such 
a price, and throw in the “‘art’”’ forso much 
more. The commission is then handed over 
to some more or less well-trained person in 
the company’semploy;and such skill and con- 
science as he may have is usually quenched by 
the brief space of time that is allowed him to 
prepare a design and execute the work. A 
month, I am told, is considered a long time 
for such a designer to give to his clay; while 
I have heard great sculptors lament, after 
their clay has been two years in hand, that 
they did not have two years more to give to 
it. The natural results are so hideously 
striking, and so distressingly numerous, 
that it seems as though they should long 
ere this have worked their own cure; but 
such, alas! is not the fact. And this is all 
the more to be regretted as the rich opportu- 
nities of to-day will erelong be over. Great 
citizens we shall always have, we hope, whom 
their surviving admirers will delight to 
honor; but perhaps not soon another such 
great and greatly honored generation as is 
just passing away. And the war, which, 
even in the interests of art no one could 
hope to see repeated, will soon be commem- 
erated over all the land. Every bad portrait 
ef aLincoln or a Grant, of a general or a 
atatesman prominentin the greatest sceneg 
of our history, which is now erected, is 
doubly unwelcome as destroying a peculiar- 
ly happy chance for a good and interest 
iag work; and for the same reason every 
bad “ideal” composition or ugly “simple 
stone’? which records townsfolks’ patriot- 
ism, or marks the graves of a regiment’s 
dead, is doubly a public misfortune and a 
private disgrace to its promoters. Of what 
credit to these promoters, of what honor to 
the slain whom it commemorates, and of 
what inspiration to coming generations will 
be such a soldier’s monument asI recently 
read of—bought ready-made of a company, 
for some 32,000. and made of that stuff 
called“ white bronze,’’ which is, I am told, 
a composite metal, colored in imitation of 
marble? 

New YORK City. 


Biblical Research. 


THE APOSTROPHE OF PSALM 
XXIV. 


RY PROF. J. A. PAINE,. PH.D. 


WITH entire safety it may be said that 
light has been wanted on the imagery con- 
eluding the Twenty-fourth Psalm, during 
more than twenty centuries: 

“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 
Who is this King of Glory? 

The Lord, strong and a hero, 

The Lord, mighty in battle.” 
Devout readers, while impressed with the 
beauty and intent of the words, have failed 
to comprehend the metaphors; while com- 
mentators have confessed themselves baffled 





when obliged to explain such words as form- 
ing a portion of a formula composed by 
David for that occasion “‘ when he beheld the 
Ark of the Lord’s presence going up, and 
passing through the gates of the hill of 
Zion to the Sanctuary prepared for it” 
(Wordsworth)—before that sanctuary was 
built, while the Ark still abode in a taber- 
nacle! : 

At last, with equal safety we may affirm 
that light has been thrown on these words, 
clearly revealing the secret of their expres- 
sive terms, “ gates,” “doors,” and “ hero.” 
A recently issued number of the American 
Journal of Archeology resolves this prob- 
lem of antiquity. 


Everybody, nowadays, knows how the 


early inhabitants of Chaldea were wont to - 


carve their mythologies upon little cylin- 
ders of jasper, carnelian, lapis-lazuli, basalt, 
and other absolutely imperishable stones. 
And as these gems were cutin great num- 
bers, it may be readily imagined that many 
of them must have borne the same subject. 
Already in the days of the Assyriologist,Mr. 
George Smith, three of these cylinders had 
been brought together evidently bearing the 
same picture, and were by him regarded as 
illustrating the building of the Tower of 
Babel (‘‘The Chaldean Account of Gene- 
sis,”’ pp. 158, 159): 

“In these and some others of the same sort, 
figures have their hands on tall piles, as if erect- 
ing them; and there is a god always represented 
near, in much the same attitude.” 

A French scholar, Ménant, however, with 
truer perception saw that these ‘ towers,” 
were rather gates turning upon pivots, each 
opened or closed by a porter of its own; and 
with less instinct he believed the carving 
to represent the doors of the underworld, 
through which: every soul must pass into the 
presence of the deity there ruling. 

But the author of the article above re- 
ferred to, Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, urges, 
Where is the soul? None of these cylinders, 
of which about a dozen are now known, 
bears the representation of any such shade. 
as all of them certainly would do, if this 
explanation were the right one; and, accord- 
ingly, this scene cannot be intended to de- 
pict the passage of a deceased human being 
into the world below. 

Besides, the deity is frequently drawn in 
the posture of one foot resting high upon a 
group of hills, or a mountain-range; wav- 
ing rays of flame issue from his shoulders, 
and in his hand he often holds an instru- 
ment in the form of a jagged or serrate saber. 
evidently an emblem of power. All of these 
features must be significant, and should be 
taken into account: how can they be har- 
moniously and satisfactorily explained? 

Dr. Ward answers with a simplicity and 
naturalness that carry conviction upon the 
very statement: This deity is the Oriental 
Shamash, or sun-god (a word still living in 
the Arabic shems “sun’’), who has passed 
the night in his chambers under the earth; 
he has just been let out by the porter 
through the gate to run his day’s course; 
he is lifting his foot high upon the moun- 
tain, of Elam to rise over the world; his un- 
mistakable criterion appears in the sgun- 
beams emanating from his shoulders; and 
he holds in his hand a weapon emblematic 


’ of that heat which in the East smiteth even 


more powerfully than here in mid-summer 
time. 

This identification, as felicitious as it is 
unquestionable, admits of remarkable cor- 
roboration front Babylonian literature. 
Thus, there is a hymn to the setting sun 
which runs as follows: 


“O Sun-god, in the midst of heaven, in thy set- 

ting, 

May the bolts of the high heavens speak peace 
to thee ! 

May the door of the heavens be propitious to 
thee! 

May Misaru (the director), thy beloved attend- 
ant, guide thee ! . 

May Aa, thy beloved wife, gladly come to meet 
thee! 

O warrior, hero,Sun-god,may they glorify thee! 

O Sun-god, make thy path straight, a straight 
road for thy beams to go! 

OSun-god, who judgest the country, of her de- 
cisions the director art thou,” 


Also, one to the rising sun, reading: 
* Sun-god, in the foundation of heaven thou 
dawnest, and 
The bolt of the high heavens thou openest. 
The door of heaven opens. 
Sun-god, thou raisest thy head to the lands; 
Sun-god, thou coverest heaven and earth with 
glory.” 
And even anothe: to the same effect: 
“Great Lord, from the midst of the shining 
heavens at thy rising, 
Valiant hero, Sun, from the midst of the shin- 
ing heavens at thy rising, 
In the bolts of the shining heavens at thy rising, 
In the bar of the door of the shining heavens, 
in... at thy rising, 
In the great door of the shining heavens in 
[thy] opening it.” 





And yet another, bringing in the mountain: 

“O Sun! In thy rising out of the great mountain, 

In thy rising out of the great mountain, the 
mountain of fate, 

In thy rising out of the mountain, the place of 

destinies.” 
Here again, the parallelism of ‘doors,’ 
“hero,” and the “glory,’”’ with the Psalm of 
David, is very striking. 

Upon one of the cylinders the deity is de- 
lineated as using both hands to lift himself 
above the mountains, and because both his 
hands are thus engaged his serrate weapon 
is for the moment held by an‘ attendant, 
who may be the guide Misaru, mentioned in 


, the first of these hymns. Upon several cyl- 


inders of another class, also, a new person- 
age in a flounced dress, and with uplifted 
hands, is introduced, approaching the same 
deity, or sun-god, manifestly his beloved 
wife, Aa, of the same hymn, a female divin- 
ity representing one phase of the moon. 

This subject, so frequently sketched both 
in poetry and upon stone, must have been 
exceedingly commonplace, even known by 
heart, and very likely it was oft repeated, 
either as a hymn or a prayer, and perhaps 
worn as acharm, It is, moreover, exceeding- 
ly ancient, an inscription upon oneof those 
cylinders dating apparently from as early as 
B.C. 3500. Undoubtedly, therefore, in ancient 
times it was everywhere current; and it 
would, indeed, be very strange if it were not 
well known in Phoenicia and Palestine in 
the time of the Psalmist. Divesting the 
beautiful legend of its grosser incidents and 
polytheism, agreeing with its cosmography, 
he pressed its sentiment and imagery into 
the service of the praise of Jehovah. Really, 
then, in the form of pure monotheism, as 
David regenerated it, we are reading and 
enjoying a bit of poetry and folk-lore, in 
part at least, more than five thousand years 
old! 

The same subject and imagery underlies 
other passages which we esteem among the 
most exquisite in the Bible. For example, 
that of Psalm xix, 46: 

“In them hath he set a tabernacle for the Sun, 

Which is asa Bridegroom coming out of his 

chamber, : 

And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 

And his circuit unto the ends of it: 

And there is nothing hid from the heat there- 

of.” 
Also, Psalm cxxi: 

“ The Lord is thy keeper: 

The Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. 
The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night.” 

And Isaiah xlix, 10: 

“Neither shall the heat nor sun smite them.” 
Or Judges v, 31: 

“So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord: 

But let them that love him be 

As the Sun when he goeth forth in his might.” 
Or still earlier, what if the final explana- 
tien of the Sun’s standing still upon Gibeon 
should lie in this direction ? 

* So the Sun stood still in the midst of heaven, 
and hasted not to goedown about a whole day.” 
—Joshua x, 12, 15. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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Two communications have been received 
from Monsieur Naville relating to his excava- 
tions in Lower Egypt during the past winter 
season. The first reported the discovery of 
a granite block bearing the name of a king, 
hitherto unknown, belonging to the Twen- 
ty-second Dynasty. The second announces 
his conclusion, based upon a month’s exca- 
vations at the site and mound of Tell el-Ye- 
hidiyeh, that its remains are no older than 


| those of a city in Greek and Roman times. 


The place may have been inhabited as early 
asthe Thirteenth Dynasty, but the settle- 


' ment was nota large one; and even under 


the Nineteenth Dynasty it could not have 
been extensive. The relics of Pharaonic age 
are very scanty, and there is absolutely no 
Pharaonic necropolis, which would go to 
show that the city of Heliopolis, or On, 
could not have been rebuilt on this spot after 
the departure of the Hyksos, as Brugsch- 
Bey conjectured. Looking from the top of 
the Tell toward the desert, the first thing 
to be seen is the Roman city, very regularly 
built, with two large streets running paral- 
lel to each other, and cut at right angles by 
the lines of houses. The whole presents the 
appearance of a military settlement, and its 
character is appropriate to that of a colony 
of veterans, of which there was one in this 
region—according te the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus. The necropolis of the town lay on the 
border of the desert, stretching nearly a 
mile in length; all of its tombs are cut in 
the rock, and all are designed upon about 
the same plan—two or three steps lead toa 
small door, which opens on a square cham- 
ber, on all sides of which horizontal niches 
of the size of a coffin are cut, sometimes in 
two rows, one above the other. Most of the 
tombs were rifled in ancient times, account- 





ing for the almost total disappearance of 
funeral tablets, while the corpses bear no 
traces of mummification. Still a few epi- 
taphs remain. One, of a Greek, reading: 
‘*Mikkos, the son of Nethaneus:; friend to 
all; excellent; too young; farewell, at the 
age of 35; year 15, the 14th of Phaophi”— 
another of a Jew: “‘ Eleazer; too young; ex- 
cellent; friend to all.” The latter, with 
several others, presenting such Jewish 
names as Salamis, Barchjas, etc., confirm 
the tradition which attributes to Tell el- 
Yehidiyeh a place of Jewish settlement. 








Sanitary. 


THE COLLEGES AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


WE are glad that the conviction has taken 
hold of the governing authorities of the 
colleges that it is the wholeness of the man 
that needs education. Theoretically at least 
it is now recognized that the body goes to 
college for purposes of education as well as 
the mind, and that it is not merely an at- 
tending guest. The Faculty of the college 
have a responsibility for the intellectual, 
moral and physical educations. If it were 
possible it would not be advisable to disas- 
sociate them. They need to move along at 
equal pace and to keep each other goodly 
company in this material world. How the 
care of the intellectual is to be provided for 
is before the Faculty very often. So we have 
from time to time changes in the curricu- 
lum and various options and adjustments, 
There is also consideration of discipline not 
merely in the superficial view of preserving 
order, but also with a view of giving stabil- 
ity and tone to character. So, also, various 
instructions are given in moral philosophy 
and ethics, and religious instruction and 
exercises, as they are called, are mingled 
therewith. 

In the same spirit, whatis the physical in- 
struction, exercise and discipline? What 
is the curriculum and training of the col- 
lege in these regards? Is it enough that 
there is a gymnasium and that facilities are 
afforded for various athletics? While there 
may be great liberality as to choice, may 
there not also be need of an order here, and 
of requirements as well as privileges? We 
believe the time has come when it is essen- 
tial for Faculties to settle it, that they are 
in full charge of this part of the education 
as much as any other, and that it comes dis- 
tinctly under regulative laws as much as 
any other parts of the course. Either take 
the irresponsible ground that the college is 
a place where instruction is offered to those 
who are fully in charge of themselves and 
of full age to discern what and how much 
they wish to study, how they are to treat 
their moral nature and how to care for their 
physical welfare, or else let it be felt that 
the College Faculty is in loco parentis in 
a sense that in no particular can be over- 
looked. 

Young men enter college mostly at a time 
when they are not mature. They go on pur- 
pose for training. They have not come to 
an age when they no longer need guidance. 
The fact that they must be sent there be- 
fore full age carries with it the idea that 
they are sent to those who are charged with 
caring forthem. We are not surprised that 
professors so often seek to unload upon the 
distant parents or some one else the respon- 
sibility. It is natural for all toshirk. The 
professor is a specialist. It is natural for 
him to excuse himself from anything but 
his branch. His vocation inclines him to 
special pleading, for being excused from all 
else possible, and his ability enables him to 
argue very plausibly for his view. Take, as 
an instance, the plan of inter-collegiate 
games. It never was conceived under 
a parental roof. It is no more nec- 
essary for the training and_ exercise 
of students than are _ inter-collegiate 
contests in studies and recitations. It has 
grown up solely from the lack of proper 
physical education and restraint on the part 
of colleges. It isthe misconduct of Facul- 
ties organized in this form. And now that 
the creature of their creating has become 
rampant, they look back to the parents and 
say itis their fault that they let their sons 
go. Not so. It is the fault of the colleges. 
It never would have occurred if Faculties 
were not involved in it. Parents not only 
did not start it, buttheydo not meet in or- 
ganized bodies as do professors, and have 
not the means of stopping what they did not 
start. There is plenty of opportunity for all 
necessary physical development on college 
grounds or in contests between chosen sides 
without breaking in several times a term 
and wasting money, time and health in 
this way. Itis high time for the colleges 
themselves to call a halt instead of resorting 
to writing articles in which they seek to 
shift the responsibility. Too many of those 
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they too once belonged toa base-ball nine. 
Even though much money is collected at the 
gate, it is well known that this traveling in- 
volves large expenditure and adds to the 
present high rate of college expenses. 

We ask that the colleges take the whole 
subject of physical education for the stu- 
dents under their care, and conduct it as 
they do other studies without sending to 
other institutions or inviting those from 
others in order to test the capacity of their 
students. We believe these governing bod- 
ies are not aware of the unanimity of senti- 
ment among those, for the first time, com- 
mitting their sons to their care. Let the 
course in this particular, as in others, be 
conducted in the place in which the college 
is located, and no one of the three educa- 
tions go a-traveling for exploits until it has 
completed its course in the institution it has 
entered. 





Science. 


Lovers of mushrooms may have noted in 
the canned article imported from France 
that the stems are occasionally much thick- 
er, in proportion to the pileus, or cap, than 
the familiar mushroom of our fields and 
gardens, which is Agaricus campestri. 
These are probably the Agaricus gambosus, 
which is a great favorite with the French, 
and, according to authorities, is the moucer- 
on of France, from which our word “ mush- 
room” is derived—at least so says Webster. 
‘“Mushroon,F rench mousseron,from mousse, 
moss, because it grows in mossy places.” 
The explanation seems very much like the 
wit’s derivation of coat from cucumber, be- 
cause a gherkin is a cucumber, and we 
have coat, jacket, jerkin, gherkin, cucum- 
ber! The French mouceron grows no more 
in moss than other kinds, and there is no 
reason whatever for associating it especially 
with moss. Itis simply a guess, not de 
serving even the common adjective “ ingen- 
ious.’’ The fairest statement is that, like 
the surnames of many people, the original 
meaning is lost in oblivion, It is worthy of 
note that while the lexicographers give 
mushroom asthe correct English word, the 
whole of the common people of England 
always speak of mushroon or musheroon, 
and not mushroom. There is no doubt 
that the ancient British used the 
mushroom, and had their own name for 
it before they knew what the French call- 
ed it. There is nothing to support a guess 
that they adopted a French name for a Brit- 
ish article, and then so entirely abandoned 
their own name that all trace of it is lost. 
The probabilities are that both the French 
mougeron and the vulgar English mushe- 
roon were both derived from the same root 
—a lost root—and that “‘moss”’ has had no 
place in the case. When we admit we don’t 
know, it offers a more inviting field for phi- 
lological investigations. 





.-Mr. Whitely, the naturalist traveler 
has ascended Twekkway, a table-topped 
mountain in Guiana, of similar nature to 
Roraima, which was recently rendered cele- 
brated by the researches of Mr. im Thurn. 
Twekkway is not so high as Roraima, but 
resembles it in having vertical walls anda 
long, sloping talus uniting the cliffs to the 
savanna country below. The foot siope at 
one part affords easy access to the summit, 
which is wooded. The water which falls on 
the table-land does not descend in cascades 
over the cliffs, as in Roraima, but drains 
off by a cavity of great depth in the center. 


.-The Germans are actively prosecuting 
discovery in their part of New Guinea. 
Freiherr von Schleinitz has recently sur- 
veyed Huon Gulf, mapped the coast line 
and reefs, discovered eight hitherto un- 
known harbors and found nine new rivers, 
some of which have fine valleys and seem to 
penetrate far into the interior. A further 


survey afterward made from Astrolabe 
Bay to the mouth of the Empress Augusta 
River, led to the discovery of other bays, 
harbors, islands and rivers. 


..-Itis evident that the Upper Congo is 
really in the hands of the Arabs; and when 
we hear that Tippo Tip has given in his ad- 
hesion to the Congo State, has been made 
Governor of the Falls Station, and has 
guaranteed to prevent the Arabs from de- 
scending the Congo for slave-hunting pur- 


po we feel only too certain that slave- 

and Mohammedanism are moving 
across 9 continent with far greater 
swiftness than civilization and Christianity. 


.-.-The Rev. G. Grenfell, the discoverer 
of the great Mobamgi tributary of the Con- 
go, is now in London, in ill health. Ina 
récent ascent of the Kavango in the “ Peace” 
he found a large tributary, the Juma, enter- 
ing the river fro rom the east, and bearing so 


—s ae of water that 4 was doubt- 
was the larger 








A WRITER in a Chicago paper recalls 
several instances of the quiet determination 
of the late William A. Wheeler when presid- 
ing inthe Senate. During a sudden and 
very sharp contention Mr. Wheeler was not 
in the chair. He reached it, however, short- 
ly after, and discussion rose again. He 
rapped on the desk, and in a firm tone said: 
“The Senator will take his seat.”” The man 
who was using the hard words looked up. 
“The Senator will take his seat,” repeated 
Mr. Wheeler. Still the offender stood. 
Then the gavel came down with a thump, 
and with a voice that penetrated every crack 
in the chamber Mr. Wheeler repeated: ‘‘The 
Chair commands the Senator to take his 
seat!’’? The Senator sat down. Then in his 
usual tone of voice, Mr. Wheeler remarked: 
‘‘As long as the present occupant is in the 
chair, there will be order in the Senate. The 
Senator may proceed if he will proceed in 
order. If he will not,doso, the Chair will 
not permit him toretain the floor. TheSen- 
ator may proceed.” There was a decided 
sensation, for the Senator thus attacked 
was considered a man of whom it was said 
that Mr. Wheeler was afraid; but he never 
mounted his high horse again when the 
Vice-President was in the chair. 


..Mr. Hormusiee Edulji Kotwal, the 
very famous tiger slayer, died a short time 
ago at the Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy Hospi- 
tal. He was severely wounded in the arm in 
an encounter with a leopard a little time 
ago in the jungle of Bansda, and would have 
been killed on the spot by the infuriated 
beast but for the assistance he received 
from the villagers who had accompanied 
him. With their aid the leopard was killed 
but Mr. Kotwal, being far away from any 
competent medical help, bled profusely 
from his wounds. The Raja of Bansda very 
kindly treated the wounded shikari, who 
had been a resident for years in his High- 
ness’s territory, and everything was done to 
save his life, but amputation of one arm 
which he violently refused to permit, and 
which perhaps would not have been for the 
best results. 


.. Another autograph story that matches 
well the one narrated last week in this 
column has Gen. W. T. Sherman as its hero. 
General Sherman’s affability toward bud- 
ding beauty, in almost all walks of life, is 
proverbial in the city. One day in Central 
Park he was walking near a pretty nurse, 
who sat writing a letter at one of the open- 
air tables. Bending over her the veteran 
picked up the half-finished sheet and turning 
it ever toa blank page, put his autograph 
on it in bold form. The young woman tore 
it in pieces before him and threw the pieces 
at his feet, and retired, baffling the General 
so severely that he hurried away as fast as 
she. 


.. Jonathan H. Green, who forty years 
ago was widely known as the ‘‘ Reformed 
Gambler,” and who has written four books 
on the evils of gambling, including a “‘con- 
fession,”’ is still living in Philadelphia, and 
has just celebrated his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. He is still hearty, and able to work 
steadily at his trade as a painter. 


..An anonymous English donor has 
given $2,500 to the Gordon Boys’ Home, 
Cobham, as a memorial of the late Gen. Sir 
Herbert Stewart, who lost his life in at- 
tempting to rescue General Gordon, to whom 
he was closely attached. 


..Prince Devawongse, brother of the 
King of Siam, now the city’s guest, is a 
quiet, well-bred Asiatic, speaking English 
perfectly, and well-versed in Occidental 
ways. He is at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


.. The house in which Payne attempted 
to murder Secretary Seward at the time of 
Lincoln’s assassination is now offered for 
sale. It has long been used as the head- 
quarters of the Commissary-General. 


..-Monsignor Ruffo-Scilla,the Papal en- 
voy at the Jubilee, has received from Queen 
Victoria one of the gold medals intended 
solely for royalties. No other envoy got 
one. 


..A week ago Signor Luigi Arditi cele- 
brated his sixty-second birthday anniversary. 
He looks so hale and active that one would 
think him able to dance to his own ‘‘Il Ba- 
cio.”’ 


.- The late Mrs. James P. Scott, of Phila- 
delphia, was reputed to wear the finest 
jewels in that city. Her diamond necklace 
was said to be worth fully $100,000. 


....-Miss Minnie E. Folsom, a near relative 
of Mrs. Grover Cleveland, has become pre- 
ceptress of the Brookings Agricultural Col- 
lege in Dakota. 








THE perspiration just pores out this 
weather.— Pittsburg Chronicle. 


...-This is the proper time of year to in- 
dulge in fan-tasms —New Haven News. 


....Some snake-killer says the age of a 
political party may be told by its rings.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 


....An exchange asks: “ Does etiquette 
demand a vest on a hot day?’ Ifit does, it 
can have ours.—Norristown Herald. 


....The Minneapolis Tribune in stating 
“There is a female brass band at Fremont, 
Neb.,”’ adds: “‘ Bless the little tootsie-woot- 
sies!’’ 


.-The carpenters are going to have a 
picnic. Would not Jamaica Plane bea good 
place for it?—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 
It wood. 


.... While the summer girl is at Nantasket 
breasting the wave, her good old mother 
stays at home and stems the currant.— 


Springfield Union. 


..- There is nochange in the style of fish- 
ing tackle this year, except that the jug has 
more body and not quite so much neck.— 
Mansfield Herald, 


..Mr. Pugley: “But give me some 
hope. Iam willing to wait.” Miss Gray: 
“Well wait nine days—you will have your 
eyes open by that time.’’—Puck. 


.-* Jones, do you know * Rienzi’s Ad- 
dress’ ?” askedSmith. ‘ No, I don’t,” was 
the reply; “but you might find it in the 
directory.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


.-He met her in the hotel hallway. It 
is not strange that for a moment she did 
not know which way to turn when he said: 
“* Now if you'll co-incide we’ll go outside.” 


..“‘John,’’ said the wife of a base-ball 
umpire, ‘‘ Tommy has been a very bad little 
boy to-day.’”’ “Is that so?” he replied, ab- 
sent-mindedly. ‘‘ Well, 1’ll fine him twen- 
ty-five dollars.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


‘* What are the wild waves saying?” is 
the question. Just now they are saying not 
to come near them unless you engaged your 
rooms a month ago, or are willing to sleep 
in the bowling alley.—Lowell Citizen. 


...-A New England man has just had a 
patent granted him for “an electric switch.” 
The particulars are not given, but it looks 
as if the future of the small boy was dis- 
couraging.—New York Tribune. 


. Lightning knocked over three men who 
were sitting on a box in front of a grocery 
store in Paterson, N. J. One of them was 
knocked senseless. The other two exclaimed: 
‘Leggo! I’m coming right home!’"—Burling- 
ton Free Press. 


.-Blobson: “They say a cabbage leaf 
under the hat will prevent sunstroke.” 
Popinjay: ‘‘Dumpsey is all right, then.” 
Blobson: ‘‘How so?” Popinjay: “He 
carries a whole cabbage under his hat all the 
time.” — Burlington Free Press. 


.»“* You asked me to bring you a little 
pin money,” said a young husband to his 
wife. ‘‘ Yes, dear,’’ said the lady expect- 
antly. ‘‘ Well, to save you the fatigue of 
going out this hot weather I have brought 
you some pins instead.’’—The Sun. 


..The Baltimore papers tell us that Rob- 


ert Garrett is to erect a hotel in that city. 


seven stories high, and at a cost of half a 
million of dollars. This may be said to be a 
hotel which has a Garrett at the bottom of 
it.—Lowell Courier. 


.. Stranger (in law office): ‘‘I want to 
see Mr.—er—the gentleman with the long 
red beard who usually sits at that desk by 
the window.”’ Intelligent Lawyer’s Clerk: 
“Well that gentleman’s gone for the day, 
sir; but there’s a gentleman with a long 
white beard who’ll be back directly.”— 
Puck. 


....Dr. X. has made aserious study of 
the various kinds of vegetable poisons. 
“Tell me, dector,’’ asked an inquiring 
journalist the other day, ‘‘ how can one cer- 
tainly tell a toadstool from a mushroom?”’ 
“The easiest thing in the world. Have it 
prepared for one of your creditors and await 
the result.” —Tid-Bits. 


.. Princess Beatrice; ‘‘ Well, mommer, 
I suppose we must now get ready to go to 
Osborne.” Victoria: “ Hi’m hafraid we 
cawn’t go, Trixy.’’ Princess Beatrice (in 
great surprise): ‘“‘ Why?’ Victoria: 
“ Lord Salisbury says my share of the Jubi- 
lee hexpenses is 200,000 pun, and hif he cawn’t 
get Parliament to pay it, we don’t stir hout 
of the ’ouse this summer.’’—-Philadelphia 
Chronicle. 

















Ministerial Register. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANGaee, CHARLES E., Biddeford, Me. 
dismissed. 


BACON, Lzonarp W., D.D., Savannah, 
spends August and September in Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


BARTLETT, DANA ord. at Union 
ch., St. Louis, Mo., July 21st. 

BECKWITH, GrorceE A., Alstead, N. H., 
resigns. 

BICKNELL, DEwnis H., St. Charles, Minn., 
accepts call to Houghton, Wash. Ter. 

BURNHAM, C. G., Wilton. N. H., resigns. 

CARLETON, EDWIN H., Myron and Cres- 
bard, called to Revillo, Dak. 

COLWELL, Joxun W.., inst. Barrington, R 
L, July 20th. 

COMRPOCE, W. D., accepts call to Lincoln, 

eb. 

DENNEY, W. R., ord. evangelist ~ High 
Street ch. ; Columbus, O., July 15 

DOWNS, A. O. , Cadillac, Mich., bast 

FISH, H.5., Lisbon, Ill., resigns. 

wre Rusa S., accepts call to Waits- 
eld 

GEIGER, : W. (United Brethren), Des 
Moines, called to Harlan, Ia. 

HAYWARD, JouN, Waterville, Minn., re- 
signs. 

— > T., Ovid, Mich., resigns. Ill 





PAS. on H., D.D., Milwaukee, called to 
Los Angeles, C Cal. 

JENKINS, O., accepts call to Dover, O. 

JOHNSTON, FRED, St. Paul, accepts call to 
Holdrige, eb. 

JONES, G. JAMES, Marysville, called to 
Findlay, O. 

JONES, W. D., Woodville, N. Y., resigns. 

LOVE, A. L., inst. Second ch., Putnam, 
Conn., July 20th. 

MARSH, GeorGE L., Douglas, Kan., re- 
signs. 

Mache, JOHN, Bazine, goes to Ne:s City, 

an. 


McLAREN, M. N., D.D.. ag July 20th, at 
Auburn, N. Y., aged 87. 

MILBURN, JOSEPH A, ord. July 13th at 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

MILLAR, J. W., of McCormick Sem., ord. 
Onarga, Ill. 

MORSE, CHARLES H., Plano, IIl., resigns. 

MILgOM, H. P., inst. June 28th at Clifton, 

an. 

OTIS, J. T., Cedar Bluffs, called to Arling- 
ton, Neb. 

RANSOM, G. R., Lawn Ridge, IIL, 
draws resignation. 

REDGRAVE, C,. A., called to Rensselaer 
Falls, N. Y 

ROBIE, THOMAS S., South Plymouth, Mass., 
accepts call to Washington, N. H. 

ROGERS, JAMEs E., returns from mission 
work in Persia, to Marysville, Tenn. 

RUDD, E. H., Rahway, N. J., accepts call 

to Sixth ch., Albany, N. Y. 

SABIN, JOEL G. Ogden, accepts call to 
Mitchellville, La. 

SLEEPER, WILLIAM W., missionary from 
Bulgaria, accepts call to Webster, Mass., 
for a year. 

ae tga Z. B., inst. Scottdale, Penn., July 
13th. 


with- 


THOMPSON, Epwin P., Plymouth, Ind,, 
accepts call to Idaho Springs, Col. 

THORPE, JouN, South Weare, called to 
Hillsborough Center, N. H. 

TODD, H. C., Peshtigo, Wis., resigns. 

WIGHT, CHARLES A., Eaton Rapids, Mich., 
called to Anthony, Kan. 

WOOD, CHARLEs F., ord. Forest Grove, 
Ore., July 12th. 

WOODWARD, F. S.. Cheltenhham ch., St 
Louis, Mo., resigns. 

WOODWELL, GEORGE M., Andover Semi- 
nary, accepts call to Wenham, Mass. 

WOOLMAN, W., Naponee, Neb., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARMSTRONG, C. S., D.D., Synodical Mis- 
sionary of Tilinois, called to Jackson, 
Mich. 

BAIER, LEo, Minneapolis, Minn., died re- 
cently. 

BAIS, JAMES H., Clarksburg, W. Va., 

has been elected Principal of Female 
College, Christiansburg, Va. 

BOGGS, JouN H., Frankford, Penn., called 
to Elsinore, Cal. 

BOOMER, W.. B., ord. July 13th, Chicago, 
as missionary to Chili. 

CLARK, E. P., Hanover, accepts call to 
Union City, Penn. 

DINSMORE, JAMES M., accepts call to Al- 
hambra, Cal. 

FLEMING, R. H., Washington, accepts call 
to Lynchburg, Va. 

FRIES, H. C., died Laurel, Del., July 14th, 
aged 72. 

GORIN, M. G., of Louisiana, accepts call to 
First ch., St. Louis. 

LAMINS, J. W., inst, June 28th, Grand 
Haven, Mich. 

McNAIR, JAMEs L., Evansville, Ind., ac- 
cepts call to Louisville, Ky. 

mass © — D., Watkins, N. Y,, resigns. 


MILBURN, JosEepH A., of Princeton Sem- 
inary, ord. J uly lith, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

NEVIN, Cuas. W., Princeton Sem., called 
to Riverton, N. ‘4 

NEVIN, Epwin H., celebrated his golden 
wedding, Philadelphia, July 6th. 

PULLAR, HENRY, Janesville, Wis., died re- 
cently ‘in old age. 
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School and College. 


AT the Chicago Educational Conven- 
tion much attention was given to the de- 
velopment of the school system. The report 
adopted has this on the subject: 





“That the lines of growth along which our 
school system should develop may be outlined 
as follows: 1. A more general study of the phi- 
losophy of education. 2. An extension of the 
strictly professional training in normal schools. 
8. A more complete divorcement of school offi- 
cers from politics. 4. Greater care in the selec- 
tion of school officers, superintendents and 
teachers. 5. The extension, wherever practica- 
ble, into rural districts of expert school super- 
intendence. 6. A more stable tenure of office. 
7. The extension of the school year and the in- 
crease of teachers’ wages in rural districts. 8. 
The adoption of some plan whereby meritorious 
teachers after long service may be honorably 
retired. 9. The passage of laws, where neces- 
sary, to secure attendance at the public school 
of all persons of school age who are deficient in 
the rudiments of an English education. 10. The 
increase of public libraries and the establish- 
ment of a closer relation between them and the 
schools. 11. The fostering of the kindergarten, 
and the application of its spirit and methods 
into the lower primary grades. 12. The recog- 
nition of the value of industrial art. 13. A 
more earnest attention not only to instruction 
in the fundamental principles of morality, but 
also to a careful training of pupils in moral 
character. 14. Increased attention to instruc- 
tion in civics as a special preparation for the 
duties of citizenship. 15. The value of musical 
instruction.” 


.... The Summer School of Christian Phi- 
losophy will hold its sessions this year at 
Key East, N. J., from August 16th to Au- 
gust 25th. Dr. Lyman Abbott will speak on 
“Some Modern Aspectsof Skepticism’’; the 
Rev. James F. Riggs on ‘‘History, a Demon- 
stration under the Moral Law’’; Dr. 
Isaac S. Hopkins on “ Paul’s Psychology”; 
Dr.Charles F. Deems, president of the school, 
on ** Anniversary”; Dr. James T. Bixby, on 
‘* Physical Theories of the Mind’’; Dr. A. H. 
Bradford on ‘‘ Body and Will’; Prof. Alex- 
ander T. Ormand on “ An Unwritten Chap- 
ter in Theistic Logic’; and Ex-President 
Thomas Hill on ‘* The Absolute, a Person.”’ 
All the lectures are free. 


the educational convention recently held 
in Chicago, was one recommending the 
passage of laws compelling the attendance 
upon the public schools of those who are 
deficient in the rudiments of an English 
education. The closing resolution also 
recommended to the several states the 
adoption of laws: 

* (1) Requiring instructions to be given in all 
public schools in physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the injurious effects upon 
the human system of alcohol and narcotics. (2) 
Laws surpressing the publication and sale of 
impure literature. (3) Laws forbidding the sale 
of tobacco to youth.” 


ined 4 club existed in London from 1875 to 
1886, for the instruction inthe art and prac- 
tice of swimming,of boys and girls attending 
the London elementary schools. No child 
was permitted to join unless he was unable to 
swim, but there were 2,000 children under 
instruction annually. The club urged bath 
proprietors to open baths for girls, and in 
this way succeeded in placing twelve baths 
at their disposal. For lack of funds the 
club went out of existence last year, but an 
attempt is now making to revive it by vol- 
untary donations. 


....The family of the late Josiah Lasell, 
a prominent manufacturer of Whitinsville, 
Mass., has given #30,000 to Williams Col- 
lege to make up the expense to the corpor- 
ation of the new gymnasium above special 
contributions made for that building. The 
first $5,000 for it was given by Mr. Lasell. 
The $30,000 is given by his widow and son. 
The son was graduated from the college in 
1886. The building will be known as the 
** Lasell Gymnasium.”’ 


of German in Wellesley College, has just 
obtained a second *‘ class’’ in the examina- 
tions in modern history at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Miss Kendall is the first American 
woman to take the regular examinations in 
the Honor Schools, and the rank with which 
she passed them is especially to her credit, 
as she spent in preparation at Oxford much 
less than the usual time of three years. 


...- The Executive Committee of Cornell 
University, has appointed Prof. E. L. Nich- 
ols, Ph.D., of the University of Kansas, to 
the Chair of Physics, vacated by Professor 
Anthony, and Raymond G. Smith, A.M., of 
New York, Associate Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory. 


....Miss Mary Byrd, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, has been called to Smith College 
from Carlton College to take charge of the 
department in astronomy. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the We ek 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


PUBLIC DEBTS.* 


THIs is a thoroughly goed book. It 
does credit to its author and to American 
economic science. It represents the fruit 
of much vigorous work, well digested and 
well written. The subject is not a new 
one; it has been well treated by Leroy 
Beaulieu and other European writers. In 
laying down general principles, Professor 
Adams was forced to follow in the foot- 
steps of others, but he has done so with 
independence and intelligence. Where 
their statements were good he has ac- 
cepted them; where they seemed to need 
modification, he has modified them; 
wheré new work was needed he has done 
it. 

The first part treats of public borrowing 
asa financial policy; in other words, of the 
general grounds for and against public 
loans. The second part treats of national 
debts, and the third of local debts. It is 
in separating these two latter classes that 
our author has the most chance for inde- 
pendent thought. The distinction which 
he makes is unquestionably sound. The 
type of a national debt is a war debt. Such 
debts have originated, for the most part, 
under the pressure of some sudden and 
unforeseen emergency. Local debts, on 
the other hand, are generally peace debts. 
The great majority of them are incurred 
for purposes of improvement; they do 
not arise under the stress of any sudden 
pressure. They can be provided for de- 
liberately and with a calm view of all the 
future circumstances which may arise. 
This involves a radical difference in the 
methods of treatment which may be ap- 
plied to the two classes, particularly in 
the provisions for repayment of the princi- 
pal. The failure of the old sinking-fund 
theory in national financiering does not 
prevent its applicability, with but slight 
modification, to municipal debts. 

The economic facts bearing on opposite 
sides of the questions involved are pre- 
sented with remarkable completeness. In 
this respect the book offers little to criti- 
cise. There are, however, certain places 
where due weight is perhaps not given to 
the political considerations; where the 
question of debt creation and debt man- 
agement is looked at too purely as a mat- 
ter of finance, and with too little reference 
to questions of practical pohtics. One of 
these cases occurs in connection with the 
history of the war debts of the United 
States, the other, in the discussion of 
questions of municipal indebtedness. 

In his early American history Mr. Ad- 
ams covers the ground thoroughly. We 
have no criticism to offer concerning his 
account of Gallatin’s management of the 
treasury. But his strictures on Chase’s 
financial policy from 1861 to 1865 are not 
based on an equally comprehensive survey 
of the facts, nor do we think them thor- 
oughly well founded. We admit that, as 
a mere matter of finance, Mr. Adams's plan 
would have been far better than the one 
actually adopted. If Secretary Chase and 
everybody else could have foreseen what 
happened, it would have been without 
doubt the right plan to adopt. But we 
very seriously question whether, in the 
circumstances as they existed in 1861 or 
1862, it could have been adopted by the 
Treasury without disaster. 

Mr. Adams does not appreciate how 
gradually the people of the North com- 
mitted themselves to a life-and-death 
struggle with the South. The same rea- 
sons which would have made it impossible 
for President Lincoln to take radical 
ground on the subject of slavery until 
1863, would have made it dangerous for 
Secretary Chase to rely on such taxes in 
1861 as were voted a year or two later. 
Of the gradual way in which the public 
sentiment of a free country drifts into a 
position where it is ready to make greater 
and greater sacrifices Mr. Adams takes 
little account. He says: ‘‘It is assumed 


* PUBLIC DgBTSs: AN ESSAY ON THE SCIENCE OF 
FINANCE. By HENRY B. ADAMS, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
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that the purpose of the war is approved; 
otherwi#e there is no apology for under- 
taking it. But, granting this, personal 
sacrifice and assistance is assured to a gov- 
ernment so long as the public continues to 
have confidence in the efficiency of its ad- 
ministration. The meaning of this fact 
is that an adequate financial policy should 
be bold, courageous, sufficient and simple; 
that it should lie close to the sympathy of 
people and not fear to make from them 
searching demands. We have now before 
us the raw material out of which to con- 
struct a plan for the financial manage- 
ment of a war.” Now, as matter of plain 
history, this statement of fact did not ap- 
ply in 1861. The purpose of the war, as it 
finally developed itself, was not approved 
by the masses of the Northern people in 
1861. Had they been presented with an 
outline of the legislation of 1864 they 
would have disclaimed all sympathy with 
it. They were partly educated up to it 
and partly forced into it in spite of them- 
selves. The raw material out of which to 
construct a plan for the financial manage- 
ment of 1864 simply did not exist in 1861. 
If any one has any doubt of the develop- 
ment of public opinion in the process of 
the war itself, let him compare the results 
of the autumn elections of 1862 with those 
of 1863. The close of the year 1862 was 
marked by terrible disasters—the battle of 
Fredericksburg, the failure of Sherman’s 
attempt on Vicksburg, the standstill of 
the Northern arms in almost every quar- 
ter. Yet even in the spring of 1863 the 
first state to hold an election showed a 
distinct hardening of public opinion in 
favor of the war and the national cause. 
The Democratic successes of 1862 were fol- 
lowed by the unbroken Republican success 
of 1863. 

We are not defending the details of 
Secretary Chase’s policy. Many serious 
mistakes were made; but, considering the 
difficulties of the case, no more mistakes 
were made than we had a right to expect 
from the ordinary errors of human judg- 
ment. No large operation is carried on 
without paying a large price for the expe- 
rience; and, we may add, a legitimate 
price. We may even go one step farther, 
and say, that had the policy of the Treas- 
ury at the outset been more theoretically 
correct, it is doubtful whether the people 
as a whole would have endured it. The 
discouragement at the outset might have 
been more than the saving in the end. 

This is a matter of past history. The 
other point involves problems of practical 
importance at present. Mr. Adams be- 
lieves in the extension of municipal ac- 
tivity. In passing judgment on the ques- 
tions involved in this policy we are con- 
vinced that he takes too favorable a view 
of the possibilities of local finance. He 
believes that the recent growth of private 
corporations is due to the fact that states 
and municipalities have withdrawn from 
their natural fields of investment. On page 
339, he says that ‘‘ the withdrawal of the 
states from the domain of internal im- 
provements marks the rise of corporate 
power inthe United States. . . . This 
experiment resulted in the establishment 
of a new power, unknown to the founders 
of the government, yet intrusted with true 
sovereign functions.” We do not under- 
stand on what grounds Mr. Adams makes 
one of these things the cause of the other. 
The same growth of corporate power oc- 
curred at exactly the same time in other 
countries where this particular piece of 
history found no counterpart. In fact, it 
had begun earlier than this in the United 
States. The free investment of capital in 
private corporations, had made itself felt 
as a necessity as early as 1825. The his- 
tory of those states and countries that at- 
tempted to discourage it, shows clearly 
how great were the industrial needs which 
led to the establishment of corporations of 
the modern type. 

We believe that the growth of corpora- 
tions is due to a somewhat different set of 
causes from those suggested in the book 
under discussion. We believe that it is 


an inherent result of the unfitness of a 
municipality managed under universal 
suffrage to run business enterprises. A 
municipality combines two functions. It 
is at once a part of our system of govern- 
ment and an aggregate of business enter- 
Its political character seriously 


prises. 





interferes with its business character; and 
though Mr. Adams seems to think that 
this evil can be avoided, we fail to see any 
practical outlook in this direction. He 
must surely know that the expense of 
German municipal administration makes 
the local taxation of that country an 
almost intolerable burden; so that his 
examples from Germany do not prove as 
much as they seem to at frst sight. In 
fact, if German municipal administration 
gets its share of the best talent of the 
country and then makes people pay so 
much for what it does, it is an argument 
against intrusting municipalities with 
business affairs. The fact is, that the 
leaders of industry need to be chosen by 
some other method than the operation of 
politics; and this, we believe, is the secret 
of the growth of the modern corporation. 
That this growth has been attended by 
many abuses we freely admit; but we see 
no reason whatever for believing that 
public control over those abuses would be 
increased by putting the management of 
the funds into the hands of men who 
represented votes instead of shares of 
stock. We believe that there is more 
hope of efficient and honest management 
in striving to have corporate property 
more strictly controlled by the courts than 
in having it turned over to the tender 
mercies of universal suffrage. 


+ 
~ 


THIS MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


Iv Lippincott’s for August, at least one 
article will attract attention, if it does not 
altogether repay curiosity—a paper on 
the “‘Keeley Motor Secret,’ by Mrs. C. J. 
Bloomfield-Moore, a lady who is known to 
be financially interested to a very consider- 
able amount of money in a mystefiously re- 
luctant sort of invention. ‘‘ Social Life at 
Yale,’”’ by Arthur Edmonds Jenks, and Sid- 
ney Luske’s very indifferent novelette, ‘A 
Land of Love,” are other noticeable features. 
The Century offers its usual ‘‘ midsummer 
number,” with the first of two holiday pa- 
pers of an appropriate character—‘‘ Snub- 
bin’ Thro’ Jersey,’”’ an uninviting title to a 
readable article, elaborately illustrated. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s portrait is made 
the frontispiece—an excelleat likeness, ac- 
companied by a note from herself, added to 
an article by Brander Matthews. It seems 
as if there were other subjects than Niagara 
Falls for an article in Harper’s or almost 
any other of our magazines; but Miss Jane 
Meade Welch has written an interesting and 
rather unconventional descriptive paper on 
the cataract, with special reference to the 
International Park’s progress. There is a 
poor poem by Miss Amélie Rives, and one of 
a good deal of the Burne-Jones, Rossetti 
and Blake ‘‘atmosphere”’ entitled ‘“‘ Life 
and Love,’’ by Rebert Burns Wilson. Miss 
O’Meara’s story of Russian life, ‘‘ Narka,’’ 
reaches its eighth installment. Bishop 
Hurst’s paper on “A Native Publishing 
House in India,’ occupied a _ de- 
servedly prominent place. Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner’s observations on diary- 
keeping will be appreciated by many 
prejudiced persons. A striking article in 
the Catholic World is the Rev. H. H. Wy- 
man’s article on ‘“‘The Movement Toward 
Unity,” in which the writer incidentally 
traces the steps by which he passed from 
Congregationalism to the Catholic faith. 
The Rev. Isaac T. Hecker is also a contrib- 
utor, with a consideration of ‘“‘The Guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit.” In Scribner’s one 
finds Prof. N.S. Shaler’s study, expressed 
in a popular style, “* The Instability of the 
Atmosphere”; Prof. John F. Weir’s “ Re- 
vival of Handicraft’’; a further assortment 
of the quaint and sparkling letters of Miss 
Eliza Southgate, written when she was 
moving in New York Society, in 1803-1806; 
more Thackeray correspondence; and, be- 
sides, T. R. Sullivan’s vigorous story, “‘ The 
Lost Rembrandt,” a very droll one entitled 
“Father Acacio’s Little Game,” by Lizzie 
Wells Champney. In the Atlantic we re- 
mark “‘ Personal Characteristics of Charles 
Reade,” by E. H. House, an old friend of the 
deceased novelist; ‘‘Two Years With Old 
Hickory,” by Francis Preston Blair; and 
“Jean Francois Millet,” by Harriet Waters 
Preston—three biographical papers that are 
enough to insure the reader ample enter- 
tainment and bits of information at once 
curious and new. 

— i ——— 

....On the whole, the year has produced 
no better song manual for the Sunday- 
school than Pilgrim Songs, edited by John 
W. Tufts, and issued by the Congregational 
and Sunday-school Publishing Society. 
Equal pains have been taken in selecting 
hymns and music, and the two depart 
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ments hang together. The music is in a 
line with the choral praise of the sanctuary, 
only it is at the child’s end of the line. The 
collection is arranged well, and contains a 
considerable variety. It is healthy in tone, 
spirited, objective, and evangelical in the 
best sense. Possibly room might be made 
in it by substitution, for some more definite- 
ly didactic hymns bearing on the sacrificial 
work and character of Christ, and on the 
momentous themes of death, judgment, 
and personal responsibility, which, despite 
all the pooh-poohing of the faint-hearted 
old people, remain good subjects to 
engage the attention of the young. 
———From a musical point of view, The 
Carol. A Book of Religious Songs for the 
Sunday-school and the Home, by Charles 
W. Wendte (The John Church Co.), comes 
up to the standard. The selection shows 
good musical taste, judgment and acquaint- 
ance with the musical material the com- 
piler has to draw on. It contains a good 
sprinkling of the best old German chorals, 
and is rich in modern work done in England 
and Germany by the best composers and on 
sound principles of choral composition. 
The defect of the book, both in hymns and 
tunes, is that too much really good matter 
now in use is omitted, and the book is too 
violent a break into what has already been 
done in the schools. We do not regret the 
sentimental Sankey tunes and hymns. 
Hardly any honest price would be too much 
to pay for getting well rid of them. But to 
throw overboard so much of the best psalm- 
ody that was ever written, is not good mu- 
sically, morally, nor ssthetically. The 
hymns are serious and_ evangelical, 
but they do not complete the circle 
of Gospel truth. Many hymns are in 
the collection on very slight reasons, 
and might be omitted to make room for 
hymns that have more of the core of the 
Gospel in them. It is very important in 
Sunday-school work that the tune-book 
should sing the Gospel into thechildren. It 
is almost a better and more effective method 
of imparting doctrinal instruction than the 
pulpit. This opportunity is wasted in the 
Sankey type of book by the poor sentimen- 
tality in which the truth is veiled. In other 
books made for popular sale it is lost in the 
compromise plan on which the books are 
made. Another and far better class of 
books, to which the one before us belongs, 
and to some extent Mr. Tuft’s “ Pilgrim 
Songs,’’ are more or less touched with the 
same defect, simply because the composer 
had not fixed his attention on the Sunday- 
school value of didactic hymns. In work- 
ing out his plan he has not seen how much 
of the preacher’s work is to be done in the 
Sunday-school by didactic hymns. He nar- 
rows his conception of Sunday-school psalm- 
ody and conceives of it as intended to re- 
fresh and vary the school exercises, and to 
act on the emotional nature of the children, 
and not at all to implant truth and to 
sing Christian doctrine into the mind, 
conscience and heart of the children. 
The Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish in two 
numbers a manual book of song which has 
very great merits. The ‘“Molian” and “Cex- 
cilian,”’ published previously, were Book IT 
and IIT in the same series. The first was 
composed of forty selections, and adapted 
‘to the purpose of instruction together with 
a brief and original compendium of the ele- 
ments of vocal music.’”’ The third volume 
(“ Ceecilian ”’) contains sixty glees and part 
songs adapted to the needs of societies, stu- 
dents and public singers. Book II (The 





‘Barcarolle) has been more recently issued, 


It contains seventy songs in one, two and 
three parts, arranged and edited by Albert 
S, Caswell, Director of Music in the public 
schools in Brooklyn, and James E. Ryan, 
Principal of Public School No. 26 in the 
same city. The aim of the editors is to pre- 
sent a collection of vocal music of the high- 
est class. They avoid the more hackneyed 
productions of the great composers and give 
those which, though less familiar, are per- 
haps equaily good. The collection is rich, 
both in range and in merit of the selections, 
and great pains have been taken to make the 
diagrams, scale-illustrations and solfeggios 
acceptable. The New ’ Alleluia, by M. 
Woolsey Stryker and Hubert P. Main (Big- 
low & Main),shows the influence of improved 
ideas. It contains a large proportion of the 
new tunes from the best English and Ger- 
man schools. Too many of the old stand- 
ards have disappeared. Too much doubtful 
music of the sentimental American kind is 
retained. As for the hymns, what they do 
not contain is more to be regretted than 
what they do, which, in the main, is good. 
Of hymnological classics there is, however, 
a dearth, and the hymns run too much in 
the line of limited subjects, such as calls to 
action, love of Jesus, and hymns of Christian 
sentiment. We submit that this is quite 
too old for the use of children in Sunday- 
school: 








“When my way is hedged about me, 

Hedged with thorns of care; 

When the cross I loved so dearly, 
Seems too hard to bear; 

When my heart is bowed with sorrow, 
And no light I see— 

Lord, thy tender mercy pleading, 
Let me lean on thee.” 


In Christian Chorals, forthe Chapel 
and Fireside, by Melancthon Woolsey 
Stryker, we have a thoroughly delightful 
and satisfactory collection as far as it goes. 
The music is the very best choral song the 
Church has produced for the praise of God, 
and the selection of hymns is of a high or- 
der. We apprehend that the point most 
likely to be raised against the collection as 
a manual for and in the Conference room, or 
elsewhere in the services of the church, 
would be that too many familiar and stand- 
ard hymns are wanting. In measure the 
same may be said of the tuncs; but, as a 
whole, the collection is one to rejoice in. 
Its use in any congregation would soon tell 
on the people and show them the difference 
between the music whichis fitto carry the 
praises of God upto his throne, and that 
which falls back defeated, and vanishes 
away in poor sentimentality. ‘ Hursley ” 
is attributed to Peter Ritter. (Was 
it Peter or Paul?) (Biglow & Main.) 
We shall not dispute the right of 
Beautiful Songs for the Sunday-school to its 
title, except,perhaps,the last part of it. They 
may be “‘beautiful,’’ we dare say they are, 
but they are not what we should choose for 
the Sunday-school. They are not of the kind 
which trains the young singer for the choral, 
or for congregational song in any sense. 
Both music and hymns are sensationa! and 
fugitive, and will serve the purposes of 
schools accustomed to use the Sankey books. 
(Chicago: S. W. Staub.) We raise no 
question as to the technical excellence of the 
musical editing of Hymnal with Music for 
Children with words and tunes compiled 
and arranged by H.S. Hoffman, edited by 
James A. Moore, harmonized and revised by 
Prof. Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., and pub- 
lished by Wm. F. Shaw Co., Philadelphia. 
This is a formidable array of editors, and 
gives a correct impression of the pains taken 
to bring out a manual worthy tostand at 
the head. Too much pains have been taken. 
The work is overdone, especially in the re- 
working of tunes. They may_ be good, but 
they are not familiar. Both in tunes and 
hymns, the book is too much of a new de- 
parture to be _ satisfactory. The ex- 
ercises in this manual are based ona 
natural system. The remarks on breathing 
are liable to be misunderstood, and to re- 
sult in too frequent respirations instead of a 
really scientific long breath and full lung. 
It is, however, well to remember that no 
manual, however excellent, is safe or sure 
without the supervision of a master. The 
form and execution of this manual is 
excellent. (New York: Edgar S. Werner.) 
The Singing Teacher’s Helper. Con- 
taining General Directions and Sugges- 
tions to Teachers and Model Lessons has 
this merit; it is what it claims to be. 
Thereis no pretension in it and no quackery. 
It is elementary, simple and business-like. 
The points that are to be learned are brought 
together without waste of time or words, 
and taught in a good, progressive manner. 
(Chicago: S. W. Straub.)-———The same 
publisher issues Happy Moments, a collec- 
tion of secular and sacred songs for public 
schools, seminaries and normal schools. The 
selections are made carefully, and the mu- 
sic has the merit of being written low, so as 
to avoid straining the young voices.——— 
Much the same notice must be made of Ever 
New, by the same publisher, except that 
the range of the book is wider and that Mr. 
Straub has been assisted in the editing by 
Mr. W. F. Werschkul. Both of these 
manuals are arranged for use in teaching, 
being prefaced with a manual for practice 
and instruction. The Augsburg Songs 
for Sunday-schools and Other Services 
have reached a sale of over 15,000 copies. 
The book hasa standard character, and is 
too well known to require any other remark 
from us than it holds the middle line with 
great success and neither pushes forward 
into leading ground nor drops behind into 
music that is poor and tasteless, or hymns 
that are sensational and bad. (Philadel- 
phia: Lutheran Publication Society.) 
A very convenient book for the use of 
missionary societies and in missionary meet- 
ings has been “ set forth under the author- 
ity of the Parochial Mission Society of the 
United States’’—an Episcopal organization— 
by the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, G. R. Van 
De Water, and J. W. Shackelford, who have 
given the compilation the simple title of 
Hymns for Missions with Tunes. The 
collection contains a good admixture of 
standard with newer tunes. The great 
notes of the mission work are struck in the 
collection, which may be warmly com-- 




















mended as aconvenient and valuable auxili- 
ary. (Biglow & Main.)———Infant Praises 
seems to be largely composed by the editors, 
Jno. R. Sweeney and Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, 
and contains nothing, so far as we can dis- 
cover, in the hymns or the tunes which calls 
for special praise or special blame. The 
method employed of putting a little mark 
in the note to tell what it is in each key is 
one of those pernicious inventions which 
only serve to prevent the child from 
bending his mind to the problem of 
learning to read the score. As a labor- 
saving contrivance it costs more than it 
comes to. (Philadelphia: John J. Hood.) 
We note many traces of the-late Dr. 
Guilmette, of Boston, in Josephine Rand’s 
Practical Method of Singing. We presume 
she was at least enough under his instruc- 
tion to be impressed with his peculiarities, 
though her manual shows both her own 
originality and tne traces of other teaching. 
It is particularly good in the parts designed 
to bring the organs into their natural rela- 
tions with each other and up to the highest 
efficiency. Too much cannot be said on the 
point so strongly insisted on in this manua! 
that the study of the musical capacities of 
the language—a vulgar vocalization still 
remains the particular disgrace -of Ameri- 
can singing—is to be regretted, as 
the author’s standards are good and the 
general plan of the manual is right as its 
execution serious. 





....Mr Edward Atkinson devotes himself 
in his handy volume on The Margin of 
Profits, How it is now Divided; What 
Part of the Present Hours of Labor can 
now be Spared to the particular point which 
is most beclouded, and most disturbing in 
the mind of average working people. Mr. 
Atkinson is not to be impeached when writ- 
ing on such a subject as this. He takes a 
yard of standard cotton cloth for his exam- 
ple, and estimating, one by one, all the ele- 
ments of cost that enter into its production 
shows that one-third of a cent per yard in 
profit goes to the capitalist, while all the 
rest of the six and a quarter cents paid for it 
goes in one form or anotber to labor. Not 
stopping here, he follows that one-third of a 
cent through its entire history, shows where 
it comes from, what it pays for, how it is 
saved, how it becomes capital, what it does 
as capital, what it amounts to, and what it 
would do for the laboring people if divided 
among them. The hard fact which has to be 
faced in all these yuestions is that if 
the entire population was divided into 
family groups of three, each to be supported 
by the labor of one person, the whole in- 
dustrial product of the country, when 
divided among them, would furnish each 
one with about $1.50 per day. Thisis an 
appalling fact. It shows the limitations 
which hard realities impose on the discus 
sion. It shows even more conclusively that 
relief can be sought only in two ways—by 
lowering living expenses and by increasing 
the amount of the labor product, or, in 
other words, by economy and by thrift; 
more work or more productive work and 
less waste. This isthe old-fashioned econo- 
mics of the subject and amounts to saying 
that, after all our study and speculation; 
we have nothing better to offer than the 
fundamental ethics on which human society 
are built. Mr. Atkinson, however, has more 
tosay. He'takes up the new speculations 
and works out the new answer. A capital 
point in his book is that it was an address 
toacompany of Knights at Boston, and is 
followed by the reply of their spokesman, 
Mr. E. M. Chamberlain, a production which 
will allow the reader to see exactly how far 
the sober sense of the economist can be met 
by the new socialist speculations. Mr. 
Atkinson ends the debate with a rejoinder 
to Mr. Chamberlain. The three papers 
together are a luwinous discussion of the 
issues of the labor problem. With the view 
of reducing the laborer’s expenses, Mr. 
Atkinson has studied current methods of 
cooking. The Norwegian cooking-box gave 
him a hint, which he has developed into an 
economical method; described in the Appen- 
dix, though not with sufficient fullnes to 
make either the principle or the modus 
operandi entirely apparent. It is, however, 
full enough to make us wish that his 
economic labors in this line may earn for 
him the epitaph which he has more than 
once declared to be his highest ambition: 
“Here lies the man who taught the Ameri- 
can people how to stew.” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 


....Wecall the attention of our readers 
to Anthony Comstock’s Gambling Out- 
rages; or, Improving the Breed of Horses at 
the Expense of Public Morals. Itis an 
awfully vivid and circumstantial account 
of the hold gambling has on our metropoli- 
tan communities and great watering-places. 
The worst feature of the case, as presented, 
is the evidence it contains of the complicity 








of the courts and the police, and the power 
of professional gamblers to influence even 
the legislature. The book is not published 
for its literary merits, but as an appeal to 
the public in behalf of morality as bearing 
ona recent act of the Albany Legislature 
legalizing pools for betting at horse-races. 
Mr. Comstock’s alternate title states most 
happily the case in a nutshell, as ‘‘ Improv- 
ing the Breed of Horses at the Expense of 
Public Morals.’”’ (American News Co.)}——— 
Had Cicero written Sir John Lubbock’s 
Pleasures of Life he would have hardly 
been more delightful, but we appre- 
hend he would have had a great deal more 
to say about the immortal gods and about 
devout relations to them as the secure basis 
for a happy and peaceful life. Sir John 
writes seriously, and moves on in an atmos- 
phere of rich literary quotation. He dis- 
cusses the Duty of Happiness, and the 
Happiness of duty, books and their choice 
friends, home, time, travel, science and edu- 
cation as sources of happiness, and puts into 
the hand of a reader who has himself either 
practically or intellectuaJiy a well-founded 
philosophy of life, a little book to be read 
with great profit and delight. If, however, 
this is all, and there is no more, we do won- 
der neither at Sir John’s note on himself as 
‘rather prone to suffer from low spirits” 
nor at his correct observation that Oriental 
life and literature with their pantheistic 


pessimism are pathetically sad. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) 


....Professor Bernhard Pick’s apology for 
publishing The Life of Jesus, according to 
Extra-Canonical Sources is, first, the intrin- 
sic interest which has always been felt on 
the subject, and next that no other work of 
the kind exists in the English language. 
The narrative contained in Professor Pick’s 
compilation is drawn from the apocryphal 
gospels of the New Testament, and is based 
on the elaborate treatment the subject has 
received in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedie, 
from Hofmann. About fifty apochryphal 
gospels are known to usin whole, in part, 
or by name. The author has drawn also on 
other sources of legendary or traditional 
information, such as “‘The Mohammedan 
Traditions concerning Jesus.” The notes 
take a wide range, not only as refer 
ences to the apochryphal writings, and 
in the way of tracing up the selections to 
their sources, butin the way of broad liter- 
ary and scholarlyillustration. The subject 
treated in this excellent little work is one 
of greatinterest. It contains the motives of 
a large part of the treatment the New Testa- 
ment themes received in medieval art, and 
for senior students has at least this value, 
that it gives them the historic example by 
which to test Scripture and to measure the 
length to which legend and tradition will 
run when not controlled by the sobriety of 
the disposstion which presided over the de- 
velopment of the canonical writings. (John 
B. Alden.) 

....For Boys, is a special physiology 
prepared by Mrs. E. R. Shepherd (Chicago: 
Sanitary Publishing Co.), with the view of 
guarding youth against vices into which ig- 
norance or temptation may lead them. Al- 
most every conscientious parent has asked 
himself the question as to how far it is wise 
to explain to the young the mystery of 
sex. It is well agreed that at a proper time 
there should be some information given as 
to secret vices and as to the necessity of re- 
sisting temptations and the dire results of 
wrong doing. Here is a book, of about 300 
pages, which treats of the laws of plant and 
animal life and the modes of propagation. 
The special physiology of man is illustrated 
and the details of life and its movements 
set forth. We cannot conceive of a book on 
such a subject written in a more reverent or 
cleanly spirit. Admitting that it is wise to 
communicate so fully and technically with 
boys instead of by some short and emphatic 
statement, this book does it better than any 
we have ever seen. Here and there a state- 
ment would hardly be supported by recent 


physiology, but it is sraeeetly correct. To 
those who are satisfied that boys should be 
thus instructed it will prove of value and 
ought to supersede some that are now in 
use. 


....A Club of One: Passages from the 
Note-Book of a Manwho might have been 
Sociable, is desultory and delightful. Itis an 
excursion to be taken when you please, and 
in as long or short sections as you please, 
with a man whose home isin the biographic 
and humanitarian literature. He has a 
quick eye for full passages, for sentiment, 
for humor and point, and his own remarks 
have both the charm and the character of 
rich, strong conversation. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

....By the Way: An fdler’s Diary, is a 
neatly made compilation interleaved with 
blank pages with quotations classified under 


heads appropriate to summer travel. The 
uotations are unusually fresh. (Boston; 
Clark & Carruth.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—_—_—_ _ 
THE various essays which Sir John 
Lubbock has united under the general title 
“The Pleasures of Life,’’ will be republished 
in this country by the Appletons. 


.. The large Bible belonging to the wife 
of John Milton, and which was used by her- 
self and her husband for many years, is now 
added to the library of the British Museum. 
Milton has annotated it in pen and ink. 


....T. Y. Crowell had in press two new 
Tolstol translations, announced as direct 
from the Russian—‘‘My Confession,” and 
“What To Do’? (“Que Faire’). Nothing 
published of Count Tolsto!l’s since his 
“War and Peace’ and ‘‘Anna Karénina,”’ 
both masterpieces in, respectively, histori- 
cal and psychologic fiction, has well com- 
pared with those works. 


...A history of the Cutts family has been 
prepared by the author of the little book 
“ Brattleboro in Verse and Prose” and any 
persons interested in the family record or 
the story of the ancestors and descendants 
of the three brothers, John, Richard and 
Robert Cutts (who emigrated to Kittery 
Point and Portsmouth N. H. prior to 1640), 
can become subscribers. The work will 
contain the Englisli pedigree, and many 
fac-similes and illustrations from family 
portraits by Blackburn and other dis- 
tinguished artists. 


..-Messrs.G. P. Putnam’s Sons an 
nounce among their first autumn publica- 
tions: “The Land of Sleepy Hollow,’ a 
series of photogravure representations of 
the scenes about the home of Washington 
Irving, together with a reprint of Irving’s 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and the Chronicle 
of Wolfert’s Roost (limited to 600 copies); 
‘Decisive Battles Since Waterloo’’; a con- 
tinuation of Creasy’s ‘* Decisive Battles of 
the World,’ by Col. Thos. W. Knox; “ The 
Isles of the Princes; or, The Pleasures of 
Prinkipo,’’ by the Hon. Samuel 8. Cox; 
“Kaloolah: The Adventures of Jonathan 
Romer,” by W. S. Mayo (a new edition); 
“The Life of George Washington,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale; ‘‘The Best Reading,” 
a classified Bibliography for easy reference; 
Third Series; presenting the titles of publi- 
cations of the five years ending with Decem- 
ber, 1886; ‘‘ The Art of Conversation,’’ by 
Prof. John P. Mahaffy, and “The Revolu- 
tion in Tanner’s Lane,’’ by Mark Ruther- 
ford, edited by his friend, Reuben Shapcott. 


..The pages of Temple Bar, recently re- 
cited a characteristic and pathetic anecdote 
of Charles Reade, kindly, hot-tempered and 
excellent man that he was. In the last year 
or so of his life, Mr. Mortimer Collins, con- 
tributed a particular article that greatly ex- 
asperated Mr. Reade, and the result was a 
hasty and terrific attack in one of the peri- 
odicals in which Mr. Reade could say his 
say very freely. Mr. Collins was much ag- 
grieved by the incident; but died before he 
could print any reply to it. He left a wife 
and family in greatly straitened circum- 
stances. Three years later, when his widow 
was still in trouble at Isleworth and saw no 
one, her little maid refused to unlock the 
gate to a white-haired burly stranger. 
Standing outside, he shyly murmured some- 
thing about “a friend of Edmund Yates.” 
This acted like magic, as many were the 
packets and letters the girl had posted to 
that address, and he Was shownin. “ Mrs. 
Mortimer Collins, Ithink?”’ ‘ Yes.’ “God 


bless you. Take this.”” Mrs. Collins did 
not recognize him. He thrust a_ roll 
of bills into her hand, and was off 


in his carriage again without another 
word, leaving her to look blankly after him. 
It was some time before she learned that 
her visitor was Charles Reade, and that the 
timely kindness was his atonement for what 
he felt had been an act of great injustice. 
He kept the kindness up, andone of the 
first literary boarders who came to lighten 
Frances Collins’s burdens at her Eastbourne 
lodging-house was Charles Reade. It was 
not long before his death. 


-. 
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D.APPLETON & CO.’S 


Late Educational Publications 
HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Appletons’ Instruction Reading Books, by JAMES JOHONNOT. 
I. Grandfather’s Stories. (Part I. Stories of the Olden Time. 
II. Stories of Heroic Deeds. * ) part II. Ten Great Events in History. 
1 § Part I. Stories of our Country. V. How Nations Grow and Decay. 
” (Part II. Stories of other Lands. 
The methods of this series are all in accord with the canons of the new_education—the mind is fed with real 


mnewenge- reading is taught incidentally in gaining the knowledge, and the faculiies of the mind are devel- 
oped in thelr natural order. 


APPLETONS'’ PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


epared on a new and original plan. Richly illustrated with engravings, diagrams and maps in color’ 
aul ine uding a separate chapter on the geological history, and the physical features of the Uni States. 


BY 





y 








John D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D. 


Adjunct Professor of the English Language and 
ieretare, Colum bia College, New York, Literary 
Rditor 


John 8S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Geology and Palxontology, Colum- 
bia College. 

Charles H. Hitchcock, Ph.D. 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, Dartmouth 
College. 

W. Le Conte Ste 


Professor of Physics, 


William H. Dall. 


Of the United States National Museum. 


Henry Gannett, E.M. 


Chief Geographer of the United States Geological 
survey. 


C. Hart Merriam, M.D. 
Conitushegiet of the Department of Agricul- 
ure. 


Nathaniel L. Britton, E.M., Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Botany, Columbia College. 
George F. Kunz. 


hens, Ph.D. Gem Expert and Mineralogist with Messrs. 
acker Collegiate Inst. Tiffany & Co., New York. 


Lieut. George M. Stoney. 
Naval Department, Washington. 
The unique and valuable features embodied tn Appletons’ new Physical Geography place it at once in ad- 
vance of any work of the kind heretofore published. The corps of sctentitic specialists enlisted in the the prene- 
8 


ration of this book presents an array of talent never before enlisted in the making of a single text-boo 
interest of Teachers everywhere must at once be aroused when it is known that such a work is on the market. 


APPLETONS’ NEW ARITHMETICS. 
TWO VOLUMES. 
Magnificently Illustrated. Philosophically Treated. 
I. Numbers Illustrated 


And applied in Language, Drawing, and Reading Lessons. 
mary Schoole. 





An Arithmetic for Pri- 


By ANDREW J. RICK OFF and E, C, 
= 
Numbers Applied. 
A Complete Arithmetic forall Grades. Prepared on the Inductive Method, with 
many new and especially practical features. 
By ANDREW J. RICKOFF, 
Arithmetic can be practically taught as soon as it is relieved of its abstract methods of demonstration. 
Appletons’ new “Standard Arithmetics ” were the first books to successfullv cope with this difficulty, oe this 
explains why they are so profusely illustrated. In the elementary book—* Numbers []lustrated "’—the subject 


of number is developed by means of suggestive and — pictures. These are by far the most practical 
and comprehensive text-books ever issued on the subject. 


A Treatise on Surveying. 


COMPRISING THE THEORY AND THE PRACTICE. By W. M. GILLESPT 


LL.D. Revised and en- 
larged by CADY STALEY, President of Case Schooi of Applied Science. With numerous Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and various Table 


es. 

two works by Dr. Gillespie, hitherto published separately, “ Leveling and per Surveying,” and 
“ Practical Treatise on Surveying,” have been thoroughly revised and are now united in this volume, forming 
a complete and systematic work that covers the whole subject of practical and theoretical surveying. 


Wood’s Companion First Reader. 


A Supplementary Work for first-reader grades. 


Brewster's First Book of Chemistry. 
A Course of Simple Experiments for Beginners. 
Johonnot’s Curious Flyers, Creepers, 
and ers. 


An Additional volume of the “ Natural History Readers.” 


DAVIS, 


_ 
—_ 
. 


No. 3. latermediate. 


Bowen’s Astronomy by Observation. 
Laurie’s Rise of Universities. 


Volume III, “ International Education Series.” 


Dreyspring’s Easy Lessons in French. 


Based on the successful Cumulative Method. 


Keep’s Greek Lessons. 


Prepared to accompany the Grammar of Hadley and Allen. 


Gates’s Latin Word-Building. 


An aid to pupils in reading Latin at sight. 


Harkness’s Czsar’s Commentaries. 


New Pictoria: Deities. With full Dictionary, Life of Ceesar, Map of Gaul, Plans of Battles, Outline of the 
Roman Military System, etc., and Notes to the author’s Standard Latin Grammar. Containing numerous 
colored plates, showing the movements of ‘union, miter ead paeame, arms, standards, etc., which, in 
point of beauty, are superior to any edition of Ceesar yet publ 


English Composition and Rhetoric. 


Enlarged Edition. Part First: alga ECTUAL ELEMENTS OF STYLE. By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
LL.D., of the University of Aberdee 


Dr. Bain’s well-known manual of seed Composition and Rhetoric” has been remodeled and enlarged, 
both in exposition and illustration, and is made to fall under twodivisions, the first of which is now published, 


On Teaching English, 


WITH DETAILED EXAMPLES, AND AN INQUIRY INTO THE DEFINITION OF POETRY. By 
ALEXANDER Barn, LL.D., author of “English Composition and Rheto: 


The present volume is auxiliary to the enlarged edition of the ~sowas 's “English Sonpetiaes and 
Rhetoric," the first part of which, “Intellectual Elements of sty “le,” is published at the same tim: 


Principles of Education Practically 
A - lied. | 


By J. M. GREENWOOD, A.M., Superintendent of Schoois, Kansas City, Mo. 


“The object of this work throughout is to impress this important question upon the mind of the teacher: 
“How shall | teach so as to have my pupils become self-reliant, independent, manly men and womanly 


women?’ ’’—From the Preface. 
The Ventilation dad Warming of 
Chemistry in ys Mad High-School. 


School Buildings. 
.” edited by WILLIAM T. HARRI 


B GILBERT B. MORRISON, Teacher of Physicsa 
he International Education Series. 
OTHER NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 
Send for price-list, full descriptive catalogue, “Educational Notes,” etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, AND SAN FRANCISCO, 


Vol. IV of 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK'S NEW BOOK. 


6 Reduction in price, 


English copyright edition, elegantly bound in cloth 


price reduced to 50 cents. 
The Pleasures of Life. 


Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D. 
cloth elegant, price, 50 cents. 


An English edition in paper, price, 25 cents. 
Will be ready in a few days. 


16mo, 


The Duty of Happiness. 
The Happiness of Duty. 
A Song of Books. 

The Choice of Books. Science. 
The Blessing of Friends. Education. 


A thoroughly good book, full of incitement to what- 
soever things are brave, noble, pure, lovely, and of 
good report. Itisasclear and convincing as a law 
treatise, as full of charm as a fairy tale. We 
wish it could be read by every sick or sore or dis- 
couraged soul and help them to new faith in them- 
Selves and their kind. . . . Altogether we must 
pronounce it one of the most wholesome and help- 
ful books of the day.—New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 


The Value of Time. 
The Pleasures of Travel. 
The Pleasures of Home. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FLOWERS, FRUITS AND LEAVES. 
By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F. R.S., M. P., D.C. 
L., LL.D. With numerous illustrations, 12mo 
$1.25. 


THE ORIGIN AND METAMOR- 
PHOSES OF INSECTS, By Sir John Lub- 
bock, Bart., M. P., F. R.S.,D.C.L., LL.D. With 
illustrations. 12mo, $1.00. 


ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, CON- 
SIDERED IN THEIR RELATION TO 
INSECTS, By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P., 
F. R.S., D.C. L., LL.D. With illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

SCIENTIFIC LECTURES, 
Lubbock, Bart., M. P., 
$2.50. 

POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
ADDRESSES, By Sir John Lubbock, Bart 
M. P., F.R.S., D.C. L., LL.D. 8vo, $2.50. 

MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING, 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


By Sir John 
F.R.S., D. C.L., LL.D. 8vo 


The Cceruleans, 

Jill and Jack, 
Frederick Hazzleden, 
John Inglesant. J. H. Shorthouse. 
Sir Percival, J. H. Shorthouse. 


ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF EACH. 


H. F. Cunningham. 
E. A, Dillwyn. 
Huzh Westbury. 


Saracinesca, F. Marion Crawford. 
Mr. Isaacs, F. Marion Crawford. 
Dr. Claudius, F. Marion Crawford. 
Zoroaster, F. Marion Crawford. 


A Tale of a Lonely Parish, F. Marion Crawford. 


ONE DOLLAR SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 
The Bostonians, 
Princess Casamassima, 


Henry James. 
Henry James. 


GENERAL LITERATURE FOR SUM. 
MER READING. 
PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 
The Pleasures of Life, Sir John Lubbock. 
[A cheap edition in paper, 25 cents, in a few days.) 
PRICE, FI¥TY CENTS. 


The Choice of Books and Other Essays, 
Frederic Harrison. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVE. 


Macmillan & Co. beg to announce that, in conse- 
quence of the number of advance orders, they are 
lied top the publication of Mr. Finck’s 
book on “Romantic Love and Personal Beauty” to 
Thursday, August 4th. 


A book for lovers—past and present. 








ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL 
BEAUTY. THEIR DEVELOPMENT, 
CAUSAL RELATIONS, HISTORIC 
AND NATIONAL PECULIARITIES, 
By Henry T. Finck. 12mo, cloth, $2. Ready August 
4th. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


AND ALL BOOKSTORES AND NEWS STANDS. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street, New York. 

THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE 
Sent & bf Cc ogue of old and new Books at mar- 
Li ral terms to libraries. = 


prices Said for old books. a omen ROHDE & C 
and 9 Courtiandt St.. N. 


N EWSPA CER ADYEETIRING. 















FS" 30 Cents. 
G. P. ROWELL & C62'0 Spruce Street N. ¥. 
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. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ashington Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
est rates in yp papers. 
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“ No living author sur- 
passes him, and only one or 
two approach him, in the 
power of picturing not mere- 
ly places but persons---with 
minute, and fairly startling, 
fidelity.---Congrefationalist. 


IVAN ILYITCH, 


By Count Lyor N. TOLSTOI. Translated from the 
Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


“ rsonal character and the literary art 
of Poth the Pemanifested with simpler and clearer 
wer in these writings than in his novels,and the 
k becomes necessary to an adequate understanding 

of Tolstor’ s mission and work.’’—Globe. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


THE 


Pleasures of Life. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., FBS. 
CONTENTS: 


The a , 4 i. Duty. The Pleasures of Travel. 
A Son The Pleasures of Home. 
The c Roice of of _~ 

The Blessing of Friends. 


The Duty of Happiness. |The Value of Time. 


Science. 
Education. 





12mo, cloth, 50 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by 
the publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 8, AND 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. — 





ENVELOPES 


t@"Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, — 
e*e*%e* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” * e., 
*Cream and azure, rough and smooth anish. “ e”* 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.*,*, * 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish., * 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. *,*,*, 
* Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationery in the market. * 


T0 Advertisers, BestService tor tne money. Send 
Advertising, 150 Nassau Street, New ww York: oe 


CHAUTAUQUA PERIODICALS. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Assembly Daily Herald 


Tt is: 
An eight-page paper, appearing daily. 
Published in the woods. 
In nineteen numbers. 
First issue July 30th. 
The Organ of the Chautauqua Assembly. 


It contains; 
Over seventy lectures from the ablest lecturers 
in this eountry. 
Full descriptions of Special Classes and 
Methods. 
Sketches of Chautauqua life and people. 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD.............. $1 00 
In CLUBS OF FIVE, OR MORE,TO ONE PostT- 
OFFICE ADDRESS, EACH 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


A tirst-class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
pM Literary and Scientific Circle. Contains 
ten numbers in the volume. 

Literary Department of great merit,furnish- 
' articles from the foremost writers in the coun- 


-$1 50 
E 





Vol. VIII. will begin with the October number 
Chautauqua Boys and Girls. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA BOYS AND GIRLS is a four-page 
daily paper published at Chautauqua in the interest 
of the Young People. It is freely illustrated with pic- 
tures charecheriatic of Chautauqua life. Twelve num- 
bers in the volume. 

ee I a6 un ncstb neni Gpieids apeigeastos $0 50 

ve or more to one post-office address, each...... 0 
COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUG. IST. 
The Chautauquan and paseniiy Daily Herald. ..$2 25 
TheChautauquan and toes y Daily Herald and 

Chautauqua Boys and Girls 
Address, Dr. T. L. oaie, Editor and Proprietor. 


MFADVTLE, Pa. 





THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY 


CENTURY. 


As usual, the August CENTURY is rich in 
illustrations, and contains a great variety 
of articles, essays, poems, sketches, fiction, 
etc., making it a special holiday number. 

Its opening paper, by F. Hopkinson Smith 
and J. B. Millet, with illustrations by Geo. 
Wharton Edwards and others, describes an 
excursion on the Raritan Canal, by a com- 
pany of artists in search of the picturesque. 

The Lincoln history presents an account, 
with extracts, of the Cooper Institute 
Speech; and reviews, with illustrations, 
the John Brown Raid and the Charleston 
Convention. 

Joel Chandler Harris begins a three-part 
novelette, with full-page pictures by Kem- 


‘ble. Stockton’s novel is continued, and a 


humorous sketch by Eva M. De Jarnette is 
given. 

Other notable contents include—‘‘ Our 
Kivigtok,”’ by Gen. Greely, illustrated; a 
valuable economic paper by Edward Atkin- 
on; ‘‘Songs of the War,’’ by Brander Mat- 
thews and Julia Ward Howe; ‘‘ Opposing 
Sherman’s Advance to Atlanta,’’ by General 
Jos. E. Johnston, fully illustrated, as is also 
**Hood’s Invasion of Teunessee,’”’ by Col. 
Henry Stone; an illustrated poem by 
James Whitcomb Riley; a hitherto un- 
published letter from General Granton the 
Vicksburg Surrender; poems; etc., etc. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY Co. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER'S MAGAZIBE. . hens * aaah 


H : 
HAKPER'’S BAZAR, “ : 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 

"HARPER'S CA TALOGUE will be sent by ma 
on receipt of nine cen 


LARP’ - : Bie, PRANKLIN oans N.Y. 


TES, 41 PARK Row, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Bought out 8S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., April. 














LDEN & FAXON, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
6S West Third Street, Cincinnati, O, 
‘AGE tNTS “Send for Circulars to Amer- 
BOOK oo Bay Company, 


WANTED. 











WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


WANTED. —AN ASSISTANT PUPIL FOR puny 
lish Branches, ina Seminary in Eastern New York- 
who can pay one-half expenses ~ board and tuition 
in any course, music, etc., by teaching. Address, 

PRINCIPAL, Box 672, New York City. 








ENT wa NTED amples FREE ‘tor 
Ag SCOTT: Seautttul ELEC- 

1c CORSETS, REUS BELTS, etc. 

No risk, quick sales. ae = en, satisfaction 
guaranteed. DR, SCOTT, 843 B’way,N. Y. 

TO 88 A DAY, Samples worth 1 OFREE, 

= Lines not under the horse’s fee rite, BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER ¢ Co. Holly, Mich. 





$5 to $10 A DAY. Mem aud Women wanted. 


agent writes: vake 
+ ap $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Can make it every day in 
e year.” Another, ‘ Ry 80 orders in about three 


favs. ”” Terms free. Jas. H. Earle, Publisher, Boston. 





_ THEOLOGICAL ‘SEMINARIES. — 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Proressors: John P. Gulliver, Relations of Chris- 
tianity to the Secular Sciences; Egbert C. Smyth, 
4 History; William J. Tucker, Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Theology; John rae 
History and Oriental Archeology; J. Wesley Churchill 
Elocution; Geo. Harris, Systematic Theology; Edward 
x. . Hincks, Biblical shorts yw; George F. Moore, Hebrew 
oe Languages. The department of New Testa- 
pony ree k will be under pe pene Processoss Teaqier, 
Hincks and ae. Hyde Lecturer on Foreign Mis- 
sions, Rev. E. A. Lawrence. Term begins September 
8th. For catalogue and other information, apply to 
EGBERT Cc. SMYTH, President of the Facu ty. 


= 
Harris, George Y Fisher, Lewis O. Brastow, John E 
ussell, George B. Stevens, Wm. R. Harper. Mark 
Bailey. Begins Sept. 22d. bor Catalogue ¥ fuller in- 
formation apply to Prof. GEORGE a AY, New 
Haven, Conn., or either of the Professors. 








EDUCATION. 


TEST TEACHERS. 22083. 


romaty Reachers for Families, Pobestn Outieges 
Ski eachers se with position: 
Circulars of free to Parents. 
— amet rented and so! 
ool and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHEMERHORN & Co. FRast Mth Street, N. Y. 


ésH28cYEAR BOOK **=*. 


Extensive discussion of the Live Questions of the Day" 
Part I.—Educational Problems, 
Part 2.—Educational Methods. 
Part 3.—Ap ace and Work at Albion 
Part 4.—Albion 1 Catalogue, 
Tuition in the College, free; in Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and School of Painting, modéfrate. 
L. R. FISKE, PRESIDENT, Albion, Mich. 


ABBOT ACADEM’ ~ 


For “Young 
ne 


\ LEXANDER INSTITU TE Military Board- 
in; cnonk, White Plains, N. Y. Principal, 0. R. 
WILLIS, P h.D. 


ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. 


Thirty-seventh year begins September 6th, 1887. 
For circulars or special information, 
Address 
Horace E. Smuts, LL.D., Dean, 
Albany, N. Y. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
10 Ashburton Place, Boston, ‘Mase. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, isn” Es Sas 


Twentvy-tive acres— 
twelve i in trove: tink f ke for towing and and skating. ( Classi 


P= Stional Kore For circulars: ton nd adinission x Spply to 
NGSBURY, Y, Treasurer, Bradford, Mass. 
BANiCe,.2 THEOLOGICA L SEMINARY, 


Full ft teachers. an | | coarse of 2. Ad- 
Professor | Francis B. Denio, Bangor, \ 


Basra J SCHOOL BULLETIN 


1Y . Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suhable tonteive and to taform ne others. 











” PSNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1700 Green Street. 
MISS BOYER'S ENGLISH ANO FRENGH SCHOOL 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUP: 
Its aim is to hel rls to become ae thinkers 
and cultured telligent women. te 
Courses a specialty. . European V Vacation Tours. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.O.Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





MISS ANNE HATHAWAY BROWN’S 
ir uclld Ay and Day School for Girls, 765 and 
78% Euclid ag Cleveland, Ohio. Fall term begins 
September 21 t, 1887. 


FOR URGER. SMAI, = | 
BRYANT SCHOOL, PONG ISLAND, Xx N.Y. 


MILITARY AC. hes! ¢r e with 
ARY. INT OND MIC DE- 
CIMENTS. ony oe ry finoat siechoot . axtine in 
ae ii roximity to the a _— 
Willams’ cu en ¥? ant. Fall i5- 
TELYOU & "HIN is, Principal 


A NEW SCHOOL) 


Thirty miles from New York, with NEw FEATURES. 
Order program and picture of 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappaqua,N.Y. 


CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


College, Preparatocy and Business Courses. Seventy- 

four year will begin Sept. 8th, 1887. Send for Cata- 
logue to the Principal. Rev. ISAAC O. BEST, A.M., 
linton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 











paEe CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
PAUL, GARDEN © Rese a 


eye 9 unusual & and location. Thea ipline 1 is rm 
ut kind. be ge horough, up to the standard of 
the best poy 





emies. Che re ae in its appoint- 
ments. 16 maby ee Military he ah under 
U. 8. Army Officer. For further and 
terms, address CHAS. STURTEVAN MOORE, A.B. 
(Harvard), Head Master. 


TON COLLECG CE. 


AR A, fom ; MINN. For both sexes. 


ary and Scientitic. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Drawing and Painting. Nineteen teachers. 
Fall term ene Wednesday, Sept. 7th, 1887. Ex- 


Peet wi f dress JAS. W. STRONG, President, — 
CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


Claverack, Columbia cont N. Y¥. 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Presiden 

Affords superior advantages for cherough om 8 
tematic education to ray men and women. be 
surpassed for Healthfulness and Beauty of 
Lecation. Large and commodius buildings re- 
cently improved and refitted. A strong faculty of ex- 
perienc Professors and Teachers. Careful atten- 
tion given to social, moral and physical culture. Cou- 
servatery of Music and Art. Courses in Piano 
and Vocal Culture. Organ, H arpony and Counter- 
pole. Normal Course for Music Teachers. Diplomas 

nd degrees conferred. Thirty-fourth year opens 
September 12th, Send for tilustrated” Catalogue. 


NHELTENHAM ACADEMY, CHELTEN HILLS, 

J near Sarge. Ley mg - a yous. Fine buildings 

and grounds. Prepares ¥ 

Resident masters. ililttary 4 ari, “fier tector, Terms, 

Yor cats pales rectae. REV 3. 
CLEMENTS, D. D., Mh. a 

REW EAB! ES’ SEMINA RY, Carel, N.Y. 

_— opens Sept. 4. Healthful, homelike, thor- 

ough. Iflustrated circular. GeO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


AST GREENWI« A ACADEMY (a. de)s 
Located on Narragansett Bay. O 
Cc atulogue free. Rev. F. 





pens 
. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal. 





Fort Edward Collegiate ‘Institute. 


Boarding Seminary. Superb new buildings steam 
eS College preparatory, Commercial and four 
other graduating courses for ladies and gentlemen. 
Twelve py ant Secanens = 
Societies ; a free lecture course 
Oratory, in Music ond for Scholarship. Sas 
year for all studies except Art and Music. itieth 
year bogine Ee Sept. 12th. For new catalogue, ad 

. KING, D.D., ForT EDWARD, ey 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 
44th year. Pre poperee boys and young men for = 
poms, for any College or Scientific School. Backw 
boys ial privately. Rev. A.G.C HAMBERS, A. x 
neipa 


GANNETT INSTITUTE Eazy 


e Thirty-Jouwr 
on wins Wed J Jept. 2 est. For C ircular mine to 
Rev. Geo. Gannett, A.M., @ Cheater Sq. Boston, 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 
Home School for Delicate and Nervous 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. — 


GREYLOCK I NSTITUTE, 
South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. Mass. rte 
tory school for boys. 46th year 86. F. Thavsday oot 
15th. For catalogues address GE' MILLS, z 


MISS GILMAN’S © 
Home and Day School at 44 Rutland Square, 
Boston, Mass., will reopen September 28th, 1887. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


4 igi fifty-fourth year will begin on Thursday, Sep- 
tember Lith. Dr. Talbott W. Chambers has been 
secured as a tem rary supply in the department of 
tures will 


<< _ANSTE 


paretery. assical Scien <— we, caraduating 
opaean a nciggstcal and EMMA 
cipal,or B. B. HOWARD, Sec’y, W Bridgewater, Mass, — 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


OUN at LA DIE 
CLINTON. fh cateoes unsur- 


courte, ‘a oor, AM. 














SING SING, N. Y. 
Wednestey-s prpning, eonrember oath 


| Be ere MILITARY ACADEM 
Worceste: 3 its 


8 titted “Tore Bustnese, Scientific Schools at 
METCALYP, A.M., Superinte 


Address. 








| Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, 





Programs of the instruction offered, for the 
academic year beginning October ist, 1887, 


to Graduate, Undergraduate, and Special 
Students will be sent on application. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


Itis destrable that applications should be made 
from 3 te 6 mon ths in advance of da te of en: 
Catalogue containing Cou Gh 
address Rev. JAMES C, MACKENZI r 
LAWRENCE N.J 
YNDON HA ALL, LOUGEKREPSIE, N. Y. 
A Girls’ Boa: ing | School of the best class. For 
$300 onieies MUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 
MAPLEWOOD [MastTyTS. for both 
es, Concord ville, Instruction thor- 
ough. (0) sexes yo for caltege or business | Back- 
ward. pupils pr Frately tptared ia! care to little 
boys, no extras. os. SHOR IDGE, A.M., Prin. 

SENnpD for Catalogue to the a 8 a opm 

MY drees ieotes, Conn. Both oR Twe tisth 
ne i BUCKLYN. | ELD. 
Gal, CINCINNATI, — HILLs. 

Miss Nourse will reopen her ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, Sept. 27th, 1887. 
Pupils may take special work, or the full course of 
study fitting for College Examinations. _ 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 


M’DONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL, 


Guns he gpenryg-ctnd Ave, and yt wogee 

















” M188 ANNA ELLIS. 
MOUNT ena N. 5 ) ACADEMY,—A boys’ 
7 7 the home +00, 

. WALI ADT (Ya ale), Principal, 








~ MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


MARIETTA, Ohio, 

The best educational advan offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. Free Scholarships 
demy begins September &th. C 

sent on ap iicationto Pres, EATON. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL | 


For Young Ladies, 


Removed in 1885 from Chestnut St. ? Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of JAY fooks. 





Principals. Emeritus Principals, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, MIss M. L. BONNEY, 
“ SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, H. A. .. DILLAYE. 


OHIO, COLUMBUS, 135 East Broad Street 


—Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Young 
Ladies. Reopens September 1 15th, 1£87. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS, 
The 110th year begins Sept jh Catal es ON & 
plication. Cc. F. BANCR ROFT * 
Pricctgal, 


ACADEMY; 
RIVERVIEW sctent % 





ear. Prepares tho 
atid ne eee litary 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROPREQRD. SEMINARY FOR Yo rons. HDT Bae. 


artment. Buperior —— for 
Resident } physician. sae : Sper wand Ar. 
THA TELARD, ‘Principal. 


:| ROSKLAND, eae 


pens ape. Sn. W. H. BANN) a. M, — 


QEVEN GABLES, BRIDG :ETON, N. Rawr 
i Fourteenth year of MRS. WESCOTT’s Board 
School for Young Ladies. Prepares for  Wellaianal 
any college desired. Pure spring water, tennis and 
~aia and sun parlor. Circulars on 
applica: 


South Jersey Institute "wixserse" 
‘ear begins Sept. Mth. Both Sexes. Pre poe Ser 


ay “ti ‘ollege, Teachin cf Barner. ores 
Music, Art, Mi Mili litary | H. ASK, Principal. 


[prion | COLLEGE E OF LAW. Fie Soe oe 


For cirenlara address H. Booth, teago, If. 


UPSON SEMINARY 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN,—Fits for Col- 
lege or Business. References: Ex-President Porter, 
Yale Coleg. Dr. Cuyler, Brooklyn. address, RE 
HENRY UPSON, Principal, New Preston, Litchfield 
County, Conn. 

EST WALNUT STREET “gh EMINA RY 

for young Ladies. Opens Sept rovided 
at oe ving 8 id ae int Collegiate, bel Ld 

repens ove ments; also in Music and 

fies. HENRIETTA PUTS, 2045 Walnut St., Philada. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR Y( UNG LADIES, 


FULL COLLEGIATE souree. « Ss qa Superior ior 
facilities for MUSIC = bomuitited 


and be healt afta. pe 14th, 


* x. 8s. TRIsB “hn D.D.. President, 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


its 53d year year Sent.6. Fine Library, Lab- 

oratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Thorough inatruc- 
tion. it of home influences. Send for circular to 
MISS A, E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Minden "FoR Gitta, Syracu oe OF 


Refers to Rev. ficury’ Wa — TRsscher 
How. Kndre row Dd. White, Louisa May 























ORCESTER, Mass., Oread Jnstitute for Young 
Ladies. Established 1848, Opens Sept. lith. 


For Music and parapets Advertise- 
ments, see pag™ 23. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


AMONG THE RASKOLNIES. 
BY A RUSSIAN. 


Ir the Czar and the Holy Synod of 
Russia would admit freedom of the press 
and of religious discussion, many re- 
ligious superstitions would vanish from 
Russia. But the former is afraid that the 
free press would overthrow his throne, 
and the latter hold that free speech in 
religious matters would free forever 
the Orthodox people from a blind subjec- 
tion to half adozen men sitting in the 
hall of the ‘‘ Most Holy Governing Synod 
of all the Russias.” ‘And where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty” 
(I Cor. iii, 17). And as in Russia 
there is no liberty, so there reigns the 
spirit of superstition, of persecution, and 
of barbarism. Some obscure Raskolnik 
sects furnish ample proofs of our asser- 
tion. 

While on one side the KAlisti or the self- 
lashers and the Skoptzi or the self-muti- 
lators war against human nature, on 
the other there are sects which put no 
limits whatever to the sexual passion, and 
among whom girls are not ashamed of 
having any number of children. Lately 
in the province of Kostroma there ap- 
peared a new sect of the proscribed ascetics 
who believe that even in the state of 
hermitage “It is not good that man 
should be alone,” and so, on having re- 
nounced of this world, they shut them- 
selves in secret underground cells in 
pairs, man and woman together. What 
these strange ascetics do underground is 
not known tothe outsiders. It is believed 
that every child born underground is 
deliberately put to death, and also every 
ascetic escaped from the underground cell 
is executed in secret. For these reasons 
the population of Kostroma call them the 
Krasnosmerty or those of the Red Death. 
No man and woman are let underground 
unless they furnish not less than 150 
roubles (about $115) each to those minister- 
ing to their bodily needs, These ascetics 
believe that the world of to-day is polluted 
by Antichrist, and therefore they abhor 
to see it and moye in it. Some Russian 
skeptics affirm that the ascetics counter- 
feit the Russian paper money, and that is 
the reason who those who escape are pun- 
ished with death,for they might betray the 
secret. That may be only a false rumor, 
and yet there is some ground for such 
suspicion. Some of the Raskolniks refuse 
to handle the paper money for the alleged 
reason that it is stamped with the seal 
of Antichrist, as they call the imperial 
seal in red color, and so some of them 
have tried to manufacture paper money 
without that seal. 

On the ground of the same abhorrence 
of the Anti-christ seal many of the Ras- 
kolniks, and particularly the Travelers 
(Stranntki) do not take out legal passes, 
but provide themselves with passes of 
their own make, which being a parody on 
the imperial passes, contain also their 
credo, Here is a sample of the traveler 
pass, 





“The bearer of this, servant of Jesus 
Christ (name), left Jerusalem, City of God, 
for different towns and villages, for the pur- 
pose of his soul’s salvation and body’s trial. 
He has to sustain himself by honest labor, 
toeat and drink moderately, not to resist 
any one, and to glorify God under all cir- 
cumstances. He must not fear those who 
can kill his body, but must fear God. He 
must walkin the path of Christ lest Sa- 
tan should arrest God’s servant. God is my 
rest, Christ is my resort, the Holy Ghost is 
my protection. He who shall refuse me shel- 
ter, will disobey the Lord, and my Lord and 
my Czaris Jesus Christ. And those who 
shall persecute me, will go to hell together 
with Anti-Christ, their master. 

“This pass is issued at the City of the 
Almighty God, from police of Zion, from 
precinct of Golgotha. This pass is signed 
by the invisible hands of many saints, and 
is given for an age, at the end of which I 
have to appear before Christ, for the awful 
judgment. This pass is viséd in precinct 
of Saints, and duly entered in the Book of 
Life under numero of age to come.” 


Lately in the city of Moscow about a 
dozen of the Raskolnik Bishops met in 
a council to determine what to do 
with the priests and bishops who, in their 





opinion,were not duly ordained. The more 
energetic of them suggested excommuni- 
cation. ‘ Excommunication?” exclaimed 
Savvaty, Bishop of Moscow; ‘‘ we, excom- 
municated, will excommunicate the others 
in our town? No, let us better pray and 
cry.” The council broke up without any 
agreement. It seemseven the Raskolniks 
of Russia cannot to-day be bound by any 
rites, that of ordination included. In the 
province of Kazan, for instance. many 
leading Raskolnik teachers hold that no 
ordination is needed for those inspired by 
God and elected by the people to serve to 
the spiritual needs of the community. 

Recently in the province of Vladimir, a 
Raskolnik priest, being’ admonished by 
his parishioners for misconduct, locked 
up the chapel and refused to officiate. 
Whereupon the parisioners held a meet- 
ing, deposed their priest, appointed as 
their teacher one of their midst, opened 
their chapel and undertook to pray ac- 
cording to their conscience, without ask- 
ing any advice from their Bishop. 

It is surprising, however, how the Ras- 
kolniks even under the most unfavora- 
ble circumstances, advance in religious 
thought and in general civilization. We 
must not forget the significant fact that no 
children of the Raskolniks can have the 
benefit of any Russian schools. There are 
nounsectarian primary schools in Russia, 
therefore Raskolnik parents prefer 
rather to teach their children at home, 
than to send them to Orthodox priests. 
As to the higher schools, colleges, univer- 
sities and special institutions, such as med- 
ical schools, law school, school of en- 
gineers, etc., no Raskolnik child can be 
admitted to them. In spite of all that, 
among the Raskolniks there are many 
highly cultivated men and women. 


> = 


THE Baron Edmund — Rothschild and 
wife have been visiting the various Jewish 
colonies in Palestine. In one colony, says 
The American Hebrew, a peculiar scene was 
enacted. The Baron and Baroness having 
visited every family in the colony, he called 
them together and inquired of them what 
he could do for them. He was -told that 
they had all they needed, and had only one 
complaint, and this referred to their Mo- 
hammedan neighbors, who notseldom stole 
their cattle from the pasture, and other- 
wise molested them. The Baron at once 
sent messengersto all the Sheiks of the 
neighborhood, invited them with all their 
men to a banquet to be given by him in the 
great tent of the colony. They came, all 
of them, with music and song, in holiday 
garbs. They were well received, the Baron 
conversed freely with the Sheiks, and then 
invited all of them into the synagogue, 
which was decorated for the occasion. 
There he demanded of them to swear a sa- 
cred oath to be hereafter the friends of the 
Jewish colonists, to respect and protect 
their property. The ark was opened and all 
the Mohammedans swore friendship and 
good faith to the colonists. All then 
marched up to the great tent and partook 
freely of the sumptuous banquet spread for 
them. The Baron asked them what he could 
do for them, and the answer was, he should 
establish for them a school, in which their 
children might learn the Arabic and Turk- 
ish reading, writing, etc., and he promised 
them it should be done forthwith. 


.... Recently, the famous miracle-working 
Rabbi, Abraham Jacob Friedmann, of Sada- 
gora, in the Russian province of Bukowina, 
died. He was believed by tens of thousands 
of the orthodox Jews in the Eastern part of 
Europe to have had the gift of prophecy and 
of working wonders and miracles. He was 
the veritable pope of the Eastern Jews, and 
has often been so called... Two hours after 
his death he was buried. He left 
two sons, who could easily enough divide 
among themselves the immense property 
accumulated by their father in the pursuit 
of his peculiar calling; but there was a 
lively contest as to who should be considered 
the heir of his prophetic gifts and of his 
“good will” in the business he established. 
A court of forty-nine Talmud teachers de- 
cided that the younger son, Israel Fried- 
mann, on account of his resemblance to his 
father, should be accepted as his successor, 
and should pay his older brother, Jacob 
Friedmann, the sum of 60,000 florins; who, 
in turn, promised to take up his abode at 
least three times forty-nine miles from Sara- 
gosa. This was done, and business has been 
resumed at the old stand. 


....The Rev. Gecrge Wm. Knox with his 
wife and three children who were born in 





Japan, - his mother and sister arrived in 
this country a few days ago in the ‘‘City of 
Rome” en route from Tokio, having left that 
city in December last. Mr. Knox is a son 
of the late Rev. Wm. E. Knox, D.D., of El- 
mira, N. Y., who was well-known as one of 
the most distinguished clergymen in the 
Presbyterian Church of this state. Soon 
after his graduation at Auburn Theological 
Seminary, about ten years ago, he went to 
Japan as a missionary for the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, and has now returned 
home on leave of absence for the first time. 
Mr. Knox has recently acted as a professor 
in the Tokio University, a flourishing insti- 
tution supported by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. He has a good knowledge of the Jap- 
anese language and the reputation of being 
one of the best linguists ever sent out by the 
Board, He is located with his family for 
the summer at Point Pleasant, New Jersey, 
but will also spend a portion of his time 
with ex-Comptroller Knox at Monmouth 
Beach. 


....The Warte des Temples, the organ 
of the Temple colonists in Palestine, de- 
scribes in detail the plans of the Abyssinian 
Emperor, John, who is erecting a large 
church on the western side of Jerusalem. 
The corner-stone was laid about a year ago. 
The Abyssinians believe that only they and 
the Greek Church have preserved the true 
faith, and that the Abyssinians and the 
Russians will together rule the world. On 
the plain of Sharon the two armies are to be 
united, the two Emperors are there to par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper together, and will 
then divide the world. The agent of Em- 
peror John is the priest, Woldes Somajat 
(Son of Heaven). The plans were drawn 
chiefly by the well-known German archi- 
tect, Schick, of Jerusalem. The work of 
erecting the church is performed by Abys- 
sinians. The Emperor has set aside the in- 
come of one large province to pay for the 
new structure. 





Missions. 


KOREA. 


BY REV. H. LOOMIS. 


THE opening of Korea to intercourse with 
other nations aroused the hope that this 
would soon become, like Japan, a new and 
inviting field for commercial enterprise and 
missionary zeal, There was much at the 
beginning to encourage such a thought, but 
the circumstances have been such that the 
friends of progress and the cause of Christian 
evangelization have been doomed to much 
of disappointment. 

At the time of the treaty with the United 
States there was a number of active and 
thoughtful men who were the leaders of 
what was termed the ‘‘ Progressive Party.” 
Two of them had been to America and 
Europe, and others to Japan; and they were 
filled with a desire tointroduce among their 
own people the many improvements which 
they had seen and admired in other lands. 
They were earnest, but lacked the wisdom 
and patience requisite to secure the object 
which they so much desired. 

When they found their plans were not 
favored by the leading men in power they 
removed their opponents and enemies by 
assassination, and thus expected to have 
full opportunity to carry out their schemes. 
But this destruction of the leading officials 
and men of the greatest experience in the 
Government, was made an excuse on the 
part of China for interfering, and in fact 
dictating the future of the Government. A 
body of Chinese soldiers attacked the palace 
and killed or drove the Progressionists out of 
the country; and the new men appointed to 
office were such as would recognize the su- 
periority of China and her right to control 
the government. 

Although the treaties with Korea had all 
been made without reference to China’s 
claim to suzerainty, and as though she was 
a free and independent power, yet the Gov- 
ernment at Seoul had no naval or military 
strength, nor the financial resources, to en- 
able it to assert and maintain its independ- 
ence. England was in league with China to 
oppose the aggressive spirit of Russia, and 
from selfish interests would not offend her 
ally. More than this, England even went so 
far as to seize one of the Korean ports with- 
out any right and only on the plea of ‘ mili- 
tary necessity.” Russia made no effort to 
help the Koreans; and was evidently wait- 
ing some pretext to seize such part of it as 
may be deemed important to her own inter- 
ests. France was engaged in the Tonquin 
and Madagascar troubles and, consequently, 
remained passive. 

The United States has been the true and 
firm friend of Korea. General Foote stead- 





ily and firmly maintained the position that 
she was not a dependency of China, and in 
every way endeavored to promote the inde- 
pendence and prosperity of the country. 
His successor, Lieutenant Foulke, has main- 
tained the same position, and receives, even 
the respect and confidence of the King and 
all others who have sufficient firmness of 
character to assert @heir just rights. 

Japan has endeavored to befriend Korea, 
and, as far as possible, protect her from the 
claims and rule of China. But the influ- 
ence of Mollendorf and others has been such 
as to create a strong prejudice against the 
Japanese, and the Japanese sympathy and 
efforts to aid have been represented as the 
result of evil and selfish motives. The com- 
plications between Japan and China which 
have arisen in Korea have on two occasions 
nearly resulted in war between the two 
former nations, and the good intentions on 
the part of the Japanese have resulted in no 
permanent benefit to the Korean people. 

‘The Progressionists had inaugurated a 
Postal system; and the necessary stamps 
and arrangement were made so as to con- 
duct it according to foreign methcds. The 
opening of the Post-office at Seoul, and the 
inauguration of the scheme was the event 
which precipitated the emeute and ended 
in the overthrow of the Liberal party. The 
post-office was burned, the postmaster be- 
headed, and the large and excellent assort- 
ment of stamps, that had been printed in 
Japan at great cost, have since been sold as 
curiosities. 

In like manner other schemes were 
brought thus suddenly to an end, and the 
disturbance has left the nation, before im- 
poverished, still deeper in debt. 

One pet enterprise of the King has flour- 
ished, and been an unspeakable boon to the 
country. This is the Royal Hospital, that 


was established and has been under the care © 


of Dr. Allen and his associates of the Pres- 
byterian Mission. As it was a royal affair the 
Chinese have not been able to stopit, and the 
result has been that the Chinese physicians 
have been discharged from the palace and 
the missionary physicians are fully inau- 
gurated as medical attendants upon the 
King and all the royal household. 

One more improvement has been the con- 
struction of a telegraph line from the Port 
of Ninsen to Seoul, and thence to Pekin. 
But this was done by the Chinese as a mili- 
tary measure, and without the advice or 
consent of the Koreans. The Koreans, how- 
ever, will be compelled to bear the expense 
of this enterprise While the Chimese reap the 
chief benefit. 

The Government has recently established 
a powder factory, and ordered a number of 
steamers, but it is believed that all will be 
seized for debt. As officials are chosen from 
those who are of high rank, or who excel in 
the knowledge of the Chinese classics, it is 
not strange that the finances of the country 
are in such a hopeless condition. There is a 
constant evidence that a wise accumulation 
and use of funds is something that the 
Koreans have yet to learn. The indemnity 
money recently paid to Japan was borrowed 
from abroad, and the burden of debt re- 
mains the same. According to a late report 
an electric-light plant has just been intro- 
duced into the King’s palace at Seoul. It 
is said to be the best plant ever sent from 
the United States. 

The Japanese are much annoyed by the 
failure on the part of the Korean Govern- 
ment to keep their agreement to construct 
a telegraph line between Fusan and Seoul. 
As the Chinese control the line to Peking, 
and dictate all messages which pass over it, 
they have a great advantage. If the con- 
templated line had been built as promised 
it would have enabled the Japanese resi- 
dents at the Korean capital to communicate 
directly with the Home government at 
Tokio, and thus they weuld be at no disad- 
vantage. It is undoubtedly the influence 
of China in Korea wkich has prevented the 
carrying out of this scheme. There is a 
report, however, that the line will be com- 
pleted during the present year. 

It seems to be the policy of the Chinese 
representative at Seoul to put out of the 
way all Koreans who give evidence of abili- 
ty and influence to help on their nation toa 
higher civilization and independence. 

A member of the Embassy to America has 
been living in the suburbs of Seoul and en- 
thusiastically engaged in introducing new 
fruit trees, vegetables, and other improve- 
ments that were especially helpful to the 
people of the country. 

As opportunity offered he was adding the 
growth of sheep, improved breeds of swine, 
cows, and horses. It was on a small scale, 
and yet was evidently the beginning of a 
most useful enterprise. 

The man was very cautious to avoid all 
political alliances; and thus hoped to save 
his life and carry on his good work without 
interference. But it is now reported that 
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he died recently under very suspicious cir- 
cumstances, and it is supposed that he had 
fallen under suspicion of being too progress- 
ive, and so had been put out of the way. 
Some months ago the Chinese representa- 
tive made the startling demand that the 
four most enlightened and progressive offi- 
cials should be at once seized and beheaded. 
The reason given for this summary treat- 
ment was that they had been engaged in 


“negotiations with the Russians, and were 


supposed to be hostile to the Chinese inter- 
ests and supremacy. The charges were un- 
just; but the demand was accompanied by 
threats of military interference unless it was 
enforced. The King wasin great distress; 
and while refusing to sanction their execu- 
tion, he did, as a matter of necessity, give 
orders for their banishment. The affair 
created much excitement, and it was ex- 
pected that the result would be the removal 
of the Chinese official. But he still retains 
his place, and it seems to be a settled policy 
thus to complete the subjection of the coun- 
try to Chinese sway. 

The appointment of Judge Denny to be 
Government Adviser was regarded as a most 
wise and important step. But on account 
of the interference of the Chinese, the King 
and his supporters are unable to avail them- 
selves of the services which Judge Denny 
was expected to render. It isalsoannouncd 
that Lieutenant Foulke has left the country 
and is not expecting to return. He had the 
confidence of the King to a great degree, and 
an effort was made to retain him in the 
Government service. It seems that he has 
found such serious obstacles to all progress 
that he prefers not to remain as a mere ap- 
pendage. His departure is a most serious 
and irreparable loss to the country. ; 

The present prospects of Korea are gloomy 
indeed. According to late reports, there is 
the usual recurrence of famine, and the 
greatest misery in several districts. The 
general mass of the inhabitants live from 
hand to mouth, and can barely support them- 
selves during the best of times. The failure 
of any part of their productions is sure to re- 
sult in the most bitter distress. The coun- 
try is poor and badly cultivated, and mal- 
administration has crippled energy and sti- 
fled enterprise. The spirit of the people 
seems to be utterly crushed and to them the 
future is only hopeless. The Chinese in- 
fluence is supreme, and keeps the nation 
from ever rising to any degree of prosperity 
or power. 

The finances of the Government are in a 


* desperate condition, and the Treasury has 


been completely drained of funds. The 
chief revenue of the country is derived from 
the sale of hides and a small amount of 
gold dust. The influence of superstitions, 
and the regulations of government interfere 
with mining in any large scale, and so, even 
the small resources of the country are only 
in part available. 

One of the common methods of raising mon- 
ey is the sale of official rank and position. 
Thus the various governors of the provinces 
obtained their offices by purchase, and the 
question of fitness for the place was of little 
or noconsideration. The result has been a 
system of corruption which has brought 
financial] ruin to the country, and woe to 
the people. It isno wonder that here and 
there monuments are seen erected to the 
memory of such magistrates as had ruled 
with clemency and justice. 

The former leader of the Liberal party, 
Kin ok Kuin, and three associates, took 
refuge in Japan; and the former very un- 
wisely attempted to involve the Japanese 
Government in his troubles. The result 
was, that he was arrested and sent to the 
Bonin Islands. His friends offered to send 
him to America, but he did not choose to go 
as a dependant on charity, and attempted to 
force the Japanese Government to assume 
his support. He has evidently seen his mis- 
take ere this, and is now said to be anxious 
to get to America. A subscription was re- 
cently started among his friends in Japan 
for his benefit, but it has not met with 
much favor. 

The associates of Kin ok Kuin went to 
America about two years ago, One is now 
at school in New Jersey, and is prosecuting 
his studies with good success, He has be- 
come a Christian, and it is hoped may in 
some way help to spread the Gospel among 
his people. He was the secretary of the 
Korean embassy to America, and is highly 
esteemed by those who know his character 
and abilities. 

One other is at school in Pennsylvania. 
He has made remarkable progress in his 
studies, and looks forward to preaching the 
Gospel. 

The third member of this party returned 
to Japan, and is living in retirement at 
Tokio. It is probable that he has been 
waiting for some opportunity to return to 
his country 

YokouaMa, JAPAN 





The Suuday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 14TH. 
THE BEATITUDES,—Mart. v, 1-16. 


NotTEs,—‘‘The mountain.”’—What moun- 

tain is not known. The hill region gene- 
rally is meant, although tradition has fixed 
on a prominent hill called Hattin, near the 
Sea of Galilee. “Sat down.”’—The usual 
attitude for an Eastern teacher. “His 
disciples came unto him.’’—Luke says the 
multitudes. But Matthew also says he came 
here because he saw the multitudes,evident- 
ly not to escape them, but to teach them. 
His disciples would have naturally sat near 
him, and the rest of the multitude about 
them. The sermon as reported by Luke is 
evidently the same as this reported by Mat- 
thew, given only in somewhat different 
words. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.’’—Christ begins by telling what is the 
class of people that shall have part in the new 
kingdom of Heaven. They are not the rich 
and honored of this world, nor yet are they 
all the poor, except they be poor in spirit, 
who recognize their spiritual wants and go 
to God to supply them. For sch the 
kingdom of Heaven is already come. 
“They that mourn.”’—Evidently not all that 
mourn, but they that suffer from unright- 
eous exactions while living in fear of God. 
They are further identified by the next verse 
(omitted in Luke) which gives the messianic 
kingdom to the meek, whoare those who, in 
a loving spirit, patiently submit to the 
exactions and insults which they can- 
not prevent. “Hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.’’—The spiritual and 
not the temporal condition of blessed- 
ness in Christ’s kingdom is still emphasized. 
It is not food but righteousness that must 
be hungered for. And it is righteousness 
and its final rewards and victory with which 
they shall be filled. “Shall obtain 
mercy.”’—In God’s judgment.-_——“ Pure 
in heart.’”—No pretenders, but honestly 
secking goodness. “They that have 
been persecuted for righteousness’ sake.””— 
Those who accepted Christ’s teaching were 
from the poor who could not protect them- 
selves. It was the powerful and rich that 
rejected it. * Salt of the earth . . . lost 
its savor.’’—The Eastern salt was not care- 
fully purified, but was gathered as it had 
dried up on old salt lakes, with the lime or 
gypsum earth attached. When this was 
exposed to rain the salt would wash out 
leaving a mass of the earth. “A city 
set on a hill.”—As all cities in the East are, 
for protection from attack, and for health. 
If they had no hill they made one. 
** Lamp.”’—Not “candles,” as in the Old 
Version. It was an earthen lamp, low, flat, 
and oval-shaped, with a hole at one end for 
pouring in the oil, and another at the other 
end for the wick. “The stand,”’—Not 
“‘a candlestick.” The stand was tall enough 
to shed light on their low tables. ** Let 
your light shine.” —Not that they were to 
make a display of their religion, but that 
they were not to be ashamed of it. 

Iustruction.—Jesus loved to teach. Here 
isalesson for all now who might teach. 
There is no other helpfulness or blessedness 
like that of doing good. 

Learners will go to Jesus, as his disciples 
came unto him as soon as he sat down, hop- 
ing for instruction. Here is a lesson for 
scholars. Remember that the word disciple 
means scholars. <A good scholar will learn 
all he can from his teacher, and remember 
it. These must have been good scholars to 
remember so well their Teacher’s words. 

Christ was teaching who are the really 
blessed, happy ones of earth for whom the 
promises were assured. Not happy now, 
perhaps, but with the promise of final suc- 
cess. He showed them that the tests were 
very different from what people thought, 
that success was not where the world put 
it, 

Everything uttered is a paradox. This is 
because the world’s standards are the re- 
verse of those of the kingdom of Heaven. 
Christ wanted utterly to contradict the 
kingdom of earth, substituting the rules of 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

The beatitudes all depended upon soul- 


condition. World-condition has nothing to 
do with it. It is the pure,the meek,the peace- 
makers who have the kingdom: and they 
have it though now they mourn and suffer 
and are meek. 

Under divine conditions, and so in the 
kingdom of Heaven on earth. Even the 
earth, in its best gifts, is for the meek; that 
is, for those who love and are patient in en- 
during wrong. It may not always seem so, 
but it isso more and more clearly as God’s 
kingdom comes on earth, 

If religious life is not anything to be 
boasted of and paraded, neither is it any- 
thing to be ashamed of and concealed. A 
Christian life cannot be concealed. It i - ne 
contrary to that of the world that if 
ticed it must be known. It will be abe 


the world, a city on ahill. It cannot but 
shed light. 









































Vews of the Wee. 


FOREIGN. 

..-Mr. Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, has proclaimed all Ireland under the 
Coercion Act, though it was understood 
before the act was passed that it would be 
applied only to the districts in which agra- 
rian crime was most prevalent. Under the 
advice of Mr. Gladstone the Parnellites have 
abandoned their intention to move an 
adjournment for the purpose of challenging 
the Government with reference to the Irish 
proclamations. The opposition does not 
want to interfere with the progress of the 
Land Billif the Government continues to 
shape the clauses in consonance with Home 
Rule aims. The action of the Irish execu- 
tive will be made the subject of a motion of 
censure by Mr. Morley after the Land Bill 
has been settled, and the debate on this 
censure motion will be the concluding ex- 
citement of the session. The Government 
proposes to abandon the bill providing for 
trial of graver offenses by a commission of 
judges. The session will thus be somewhat 
shortened, and it is now expected to close 
on August 20th. In the discussion on the 
Land Bill some of the amendments were 
voted down on a narrow margin. One of 
the amendments had a vote of 142 to 164. 
In the course of the debate on the 28th a pas- 
sage-at-arms occurred between Mr. Healy 
and the chairman, the former complaining 
of Conservative interruptions. The incident 
was ended bythe suspension of Mr. Healy. 
Mr. Gladstone addressed the London Liber- 
al-Radical Union on the evening of July 
290th. Hesaid thatat the last election the 
Unionists had a majority of only 76,000 in 
tae whole country, and that if the Liberals 
reclaimed 150,000 votes their strength in Par- 
liament, now in the minority, would become 
a majority of 100. Continuing, he said, that 
150,000 votes represented 11 per cent. of the 
whole electorate, and that the recent elec- 
tions had already given the Liberals six or 
seven seats—gains which indicated that the 
Liberals would triumph if Parliament were 
dissolved to-morrow. In regard to Unionist 
members he was sure that electors who sup- 
ported or refrained from opposing them at 
the last election mistook the position. They 
beheved Irish autonomy to be of questiona- 
able policy, or even mischievous, but any- 
how they expected that the Unionists would 
co-operate with the remainder of the party 
in regard to Liberal principles, especially 
against coercion. The result, however, was 
that the Unionists behaved as lifelong foes. 
“Far from dismembering the empire, 
we intend to solidify it. The electors are 
rapidly and almost unanimously arriving 
at the right judgment. The question 
of retaining the Irish members in West- 
minster is still an open one, but it will 
never be allowed to interfere with the at- 
tainment of our object. When autonomy 
is gained, if Ulster desires severance from 
the rest of Ireland, the~Liberal party will 
not stand in the way.”’ 


.. The first report from Monsignor Per- 
sico, the Pope’s representative in Ireland, 
has been received at the Vatican and is 
most laudatory of the Irish people. Mon- 
signor Persico was sent to Ireland on June 
27th with Father Goaldi, by the Pope him- 
self to examine into the social and political 
condition of the Irish. 


..Prince Ferdinand, of Saxe-Coburg, the 
newly elected Prince of Bulgaria, is expected 


at Sophia early in August to take the oath 


of office. The Bulgarian Government has 
sent to the officials of the various towns 
through which the Prince will pass orders 
to receive the new ruler with due honors. 


. Signor Augustino Depretis, of Italy, 
President of the Council and Minister of the 
Interior, died at Stradella, July 29th. The 
rest of the ministry resigned, and Signor 
Crispi was asked to form a new ministry. 


.. The Pope has decided that there is no 
ground for Papal interference with the 
Knights of Labor question. He has con- 
veyed the announcement of this decision to 
Cardinal Gibbons. 


DOMESTIC. 


.. The Republican State Convention of 
Ohio last week renominated Governor 
Foraker by acclamation. Senator Sherman 
was permanent chairman of the Convention, 
which was one of great interest on account 
of its indorsement of Senator Sherman as 
presidential candidate. The following is 
the plank in the platform referring to the 
Senator: 


“* Recognizing, as the Republicans of Ohio al- 
ways have, the gifted and tried statesmen of the 
Republican party in other states, loyal and un- 
faltering in their devotion to the success of the 
organization in 1888 under whatever standard- 
bearer the Republican National Convention 
may select, they have just pride in the record 





and career of John Sherman as a member of the 
Republican party, and as a statesman of fidelity, 
large experience and great ability. His career 
as a statesman began with the birth of the Re- 
publican party; he has grown and developed 
with the growth of that organization his genius 
and patriotism, and stamped upon the records 
of the party and the statutes and Constitution 
of the country, and believing that his nomina- 


‘ tion for the office of President would be wise 


and judicious, we respectfully present his name 
to the people of the United States as a candi- 
date, and announce our hearty and cordial sup- 
port of him for that office.” 

It was stated before the Convention met 
that any attempt to indorse the Senator 


‘ would be ‘resisted by Blaine’s friends, but 


these did not prove numerous enough to 
make any fight. Other planks of the plat- 
form favor a protective tariff, restriction of 
immigration, control of Congressional elec- 
tions by Congress, oppose the placing of 
raw wool on the free list, demand liberal 
pensions, the holding of public lands for 
actual settlers, real civil service reform, ex- 
press sympathy with Gladstone in his 
efforts for Ireland, and condemn President 
Cleveland’s vetoes of pension bills. 


.. Jeff. Davis bas written a letter which 
is being used in Texas azainst the cause of 
Prohibition. Senator Reagan, in a reply to 
it, expresses surprise and sorrow. He says: 


“The amendment is sustained by many of the 
ablest, best and most trusted Democrats in the 
state, such as ex-Senator Maxey, Mr. Culberson, 
Mr. Lanham and Judge Hare, Democratic mem- 
bers-elect to Congress, and Colonel Miller, a 
Democratic member of the last Congress. It is 
sustained by two-thirds of the newspapers of 
Texas, by not less than nineteen-twentieths of 
the 300 or 400 preachers of Texas, by probably 
ninety-nine in every 100 of the women of the 
state, and it willin my opinion be voted for by 
more than 100,000 white Democrats of the state, 
I am sure that tens of thousands of your truest 
and best friends are grieved and pained by youn 
letter. We believed we could carry the state 
against the combined influence and efforts of 
the manufacturers of whisky and beer, the liq- 
uor dealers’ associations of St. Louis, Chicago, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia 
and elsewhere and against the use of the vast 
sums of money they have sent to Texas to em- 
ploy and pay speakers, suborn the newspapers 
and corrupt the ballot and debauch our people, 
We believed we could carry it against the saloon 
keepers, professional politicians and a number 
of good men like our friend Governor Lubbeck, 
but the talismanic power of the great name is 
now being paraded against Prohibition and your 
letter is being read and applauded by every sa- 
loen-keeper and dram drinkerjn Texas to-day, 
It will cost a cause which many of us deem of 
the greatest importance many thousands of 
votes and we fear may defeat the amendment 
and give the indorsement of the people to the 
liquor traffic with the griefs, sorrow and crimes 
which go with it. You object to this amend- 
ment because the world is governed too much,” 


..Berea College in Kentucky, has 251 
colored pupils and 180 white pupils. Fancy 
the proposed Georgia law enforced there, 
which forbids any school or college in the 
state to receive pupils of both races under 
penalty of five thousand dollar fine and the 
chain-gang for a year to any of the teachers 
or trustees responsible. 
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OHIO AT THE FRONT. 


WE most sincerely congratulate the Re- 
publicans of the State of Ohio. 
done nobly in deciding unanimously to 
present the name of Senator John Sher- 
man to the National Convention as their 


They have 


choice for our next President. We con- 
gratulate the Republicans of the whole 
country in view of this action, because of 
the great influence it is sure to have in all 
quarters. 

There is no manin the United States 
who is better qualified to fill that office 
than Senator Sherman. He _ probably 
knows more about the wants of the na- 
tion, at this critical time, than any other 
man whose name will be proposed as the 
His 
knowledge of matters relating to finance, 


presidential candidate of the party. 


the tariff,internal revenue,and all other in- 
terests connected with our business affairs 
is, undoubtedly, far superior to that of 
any other man. His long training in the 
House of Representatives and in the Sen- 
ate, his valuable help and experience as 
Secretary of the Treasury and in giving 
shape to our financial interests, his prac- 
of all parliamentary 
affairs, obtained while acting as our Vice- 


tical knowledge 


President—all these things, we affirm, 
place Senator Sherman in the front rank 
among the ablest men of the nation and 
of the age. His integrity cannot be and 
never has been questioned. He is the 
kind of man now wanted to be at the 
head of this Government. He is a safe 


man, and the people know this to be so, 





and would trust him in any emergency. 
He is a practical business man with no 
nonsense about him. a clear-headed _poli- 
tician of a sort that could not easily be 
fooled. He has steadily grown in public 
estimation and confidence, and in our 
opinion has no superior in the country 
for the high office named. If John 
Sherman can be nominated by the Re- 
publican party coupled with such a name 
on the ticket as that of Senator Joseph R. 
Hawley for Vice-President, the entire 
party could and would rally to its support. 
Business men would all unite in the elec- 
There would be no 
Mugwumps in the camp or in the cam- 
paign. We stand ready to work with a 
will for the election of such men as we 


tion of such a ticket. 


have named. There would be again 
‘** peace and union” in the party such as 
has not existed for years, and all good men 
would be enthusiastic, as of old, in its sup- 


port. 





+> 
BIDDLE UNIVERSITY. 


A veERY remarkable paragraph, which 
no one has seemed to notice, occurs in the 
regular report of the sessions of the last 
Presbyterian General Assembly at Omaha. 
We quote from The Omaha Republican of 
May 24th, 1887: 

“The Committee had taken action on the 
overture from the Presbytery of Dubuque 
with regard to the changing of the charter 
of Biddle University, opening the door for 
the admission of colored people alone, mak- 
ing the institution in word what it is in 
fact. The report was adopted, striking out 
the words ‘ and others.’ 

“Dr. Calvin W. Stewart [of Coleraine, 
Penn.]’’ did not see the need of excluding 
white students from the institution, any 
more than excluding colored students from 
white colleges. 

“Dr. Allison gave an explanation of the 
need of such a change solely to protect legal 
interests.’ 

As wesaid, thatis very remarkable, and 
needs explanation. The facts seem to be 
these: 

Colonel Myers, a Southern man, of 
Charlotte, N. C., some years ago gave ten 
or twenty acres of land three miles from 
Charlotte, N. C., for the education of col- 
ored students. The question of whites 
being admitted did not come up. The 
Biddle Institute was established, and a 
cheap building erected, and three houses 
for teachers. By and by acharter for a 
college was secured, and $70,000 obtained 
by solicitation for the education of colored 
young men, and the finest educational 
building in North Carolina erected. After 
awhile the defective charter had to be 
amended, and when it was being read to 
the General Assembly in 1886 for ap- 
proval, and the section came up which 
said it was ‘‘ for the education of men of 
the colored race as ministers,” etc., a col- 
ored brother arose and asked whether 
whites were to be excluded. Some one 
moved the addition of the words “and 
others,” after colored race, which was 
done without opposition, no member of 
the Freedmen’s Board being present to 
oppose it. This new charter, approved by 
the Assembly, was presented to the North 
Carolina Legislature, and enacted with 
the words ‘‘and others” inserted. 

Meanwhile some tell us, and some deny, 
that Colonel Myers, who gave the original 
land, found out‘ about the words *‘ and 
others” and objected. A maninthe West 
who proposed to give the institution some 
money was afraid (so Dr. Allison, Treas- 
urer of the Freedmen’s Board, informs 
us) that if the whites were admitted they 
might make things uncomfortable for the 
colored men and crowd them out. He 
wanted the words ‘“‘and others” cut out, 
so as not to admit whites who might 
finally drive out the Negroes for whose 
benefit the school was intended. So the 
proposition was made and supported by 
the Freedmen’s Board to amend the 
charter by dropping out these two words; 
and it was done under the influence of the 
Board, and for the sake of this Western 
man’s money, as told in the extract above; 
and the words were stricken out apparently 
with as little serious consideration, and 





a 
with as much unanimity as accompanied 
their insertion by the Assembly of the 
previous year, 

What the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America has done, is then 
this: So far as it can, it has made it il- 
legal for a single white scholar to attend 
one of the iastitutions which it supports 
with its money. It has done this ‘‘to pro- 
tect colored men;” for just the same rea- 
son given by the Georgia Glenn bill for 
doing precisely the same thing. The dif- 
ference is that the Presbyterian Church 
simply excludes the white young men, but 
does not propose to send the teachers to a 
chain-gang if they shall allow their chil- 
dren to attend their school. It does put 
itself clearly and sharply in favor of draw- 
ing a severe caste line in the South. The 
reason given, that white students may not 
flock in such numbers as to drive out the 
colored boys, is absurd beyond telling. 
White boys do not flock to colored schools 
in that way as yet. 


Of course, of course, the General Assem- 
bly did not know what it wasdoing. Of 
course it will make haste to remove its 
action as soon as it knows what it has 
done. Those may approve it that look 
gently on the Glenn bill, or that favor 
putting the Negroes into black presbyter- 
ies and synods, but the free and generous 
Presbyterian Church will never set up— 
it will break down—the caste barrier; and 
it has the right to ask the help and not 
the hindrance of its Freedimen’s Board. 


~<»>— 


HEATHEN SINFULNESS. 


PAUL’s doctrine, as specially stated in 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, is that the heathen world, though 
not possessing the advantages for religious 
knowledge afforded by the revelations of 
the Bible, is, under the light of law and 
Nature, a world of sinhers, needing the 
salvation of the Gospel. His primary 
statement of this fact relates to their gross 
idolatry in changing ‘‘the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things,” 
and in worshiping and serving ‘‘ the crea- 
ture more than the Creator, who is, blessed 
forever.” He adds to this numerous speci- 
fications of particular forms of sin which, 
in general terms, he charges against the 
heathen world. The description given by 
the apostle is not a mis-statement or a 
slander. The history of heathenism, in 
both ancient and modern times, confirms 
its truth. The picture, though awfully re- 
pulsive and dark, is, nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the facts. 

Is this gross sinfulness of the heathen 
excusable on the ground of ignorance? 
Paul answers this question in the nega- 
tive. Referring to God, he says: ‘‘ Because 
that which may be known of God is mani- 
fest in them; for God hath showed it 
untothem. For the invisible things of 
him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead; so that they are 
without excuse.” The doctrine here de- 
clared is that heathen ignorance, under 
the light of Nature, is not such ignorance 
as forms an excuse for heathen sinfulness 
and depravity. It does not obliterate the 
fact that the heathen are moral beings, 
and does not cancel their responsibility 
under this light and according to its meas- 
ure. They are not idiots. ‘The invisible 
things” of God, **even his eternal power 
and Godhead,” as manifested to them ‘‘by 
the things that are made,” constitute a 
sufficient foundation for their responsi- 
bility to God. They are not chargeable, 
as were the Jews, with the sin of reject- 
ing Christ, of whom they never heard; 
but they are chargeable with the sin of 
idolatry and the numerous immoralities of 
their practical lives. They have not lived 
and do not live as they ought to have 
done under the teaching of Nature’s light; 
and in this respect ‘“‘ they are without ex- 
cuse.” This is Paul’s proposition; and we 
may add that it is the proposition of the 
entire Bible. The Bible never apologizes 
for the heathen, and never treats their 
condition as one of quasi-innocence on 
the ground of their ignorance. It always 
condemns them, and always threatens the 
wrath of God against them, and always 








assumes that they have sufficient means of 
knowledge to make their condition one of 
guilt before God. 

What will God do with these heathen 
sinners in the final day? The general an- 
swer of Paul is that he will render to 
every man “according to his deeds”; and 
that this principle of retribution embraces 
the heathen, as well as those who have the 
knowledge of his Word, is shown by the 
addition of the words ‘‘ To the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentiles.” The principle 
applies equally to both classes. 

Will then the heathen, to whom the 
light of special revelation has never been 
given, be judged by that light? Paul an- 
swers this question in the negative. He 
says distinctly: *‘For as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish with- 
out law; and as many as have sinned in 
the law shall be judged in the law.” The 
first part of this statement evidently re- 
fers to the heathen, who have sinned 
without a knowledge of the revealed or 
written law of God. The statement is not 
that they will be saved without this law, 
but that they shall perish without it. He 
says nothing about their salvation, but 
speaks only of their condemnation with- 
out the written law, and that, too, on the 
ground of their sinfulness under the 
light of Nature. And, in this connection he 
reters to them as being ‘‘a law unto them- 
selves,” and asshowing ‘‘ the word of the 
law written in their hearts,their conscience 
also -bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the mean while accusing or else excusing 
one another.” The plain idea of the apos- 
tle is that, when the heathen are ar- 
raigned at the bar of God, he will judge 
them according to the light which they 
had, as disclosed in the works which 
manifest ‘‘ his eternal power and God- 
head,” and as contained in the operations 
of natural conscience, and not according 
to the light which they had not. God 
himself is the only being competent to do 
this; and Paul says that, in rendering ‘‘to 
every man, according to his deeds,” ‘‘ to 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile,” he 
will do it. 

There is no intimation in the Epistle to 
the Romans, or anywhere else in the 
Bible, that this rule of final judgment ° 
will be modified by a post-mortem proba- 
tion, in which the heathen who have 
sinned under the light of Nature, and are 
condemned by that hght, will in some 
way have the Gospel preached and offered 
to them after they leave this world and 
pass into the world of spirits. There is 
no occasion for suggesting, a8 an hypothe- 
sis, the possibility of such a probation in 
respect to the heathen, any more than 
there is for suggesting it in respect to 
those who, living under the light of the 
Gospel, die as rejecters of the ‘‘ great sal- 
vation” which it offers. Both classes will 
be judged by the light they had, and not 
by that which they had not; and this rule 
of judgment is equally just in respect to 
both. The fact that the knowledge of 
Christ is not coeval and coextensive with 
the race, and that Christianity is not sav- 
ingly accepted by all who have this 
knowledge, has nothing to do with the 
question of a post-mortem probation. 
This rule of judgment which Paul states 
is equally applicable in all possible diver- 
sities in the condition of men, and in- 
volves no more hardship when applied to 
the heathen than it does when applied to 
the rejecters of the Gospel in Christian 
lands. 

The Andover hypothesis of the possi- 
bility of a post-mortem probation for any- 
body, no matter where living or dying, 
whether simply under the light of Nature 
or under that with the added light of 
revelation, is simply a foolish speculation, 
without the slightest warrant in the 
Scriptures, and contrary to the plain tenor 
and clear implication of those Scriptures 
that make human destiny hereafter de- 
pendent, not upon what men do here- 
after, but upon what they do while here, 
and, hence, treat th’s life as the time in 
which to serve the Lord, and by so doing 
to secure the great reward. The sooner 
this hypothesis is dropped, as worthy of 
no standing in Christian thought, the 
better for the Church and the world. 
There is no more reason for adopting it in 
respect to the inhabitants of China than 
there is for adopting it in respect to the 
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inhabitants of this city. God, in order 
to judge the world in righteousness, 
needs no such probation in favor of the 
heathen. 





— te 


“SAVING AT THE SPIGOT AND 
WASTING AT THE BUNG.” 


Tuis is an old proverb which teaches us 
the folly of a false economy. It has been 
suggested to us by a circumstance. A 
certain man had been a hard worker, 
a careful and saving business man, all 
his life until he had amassed a fortune 
which yielded him many thousands an- 
nually. He has two sons. He did not 
bring them up to business or to any pro- 
fession in life. Heargued with that fool- 
ish and sinful habit which often possesses 
otherwise wise men, that since he had in 
store a large fortune his sons had no need 
to toil and save as he toiled and saved. 
He gave to each, in the mean time, a large 
allowance. One of them is abroad, liv- 
ing among “gentlemen,” outvying 
them in prodigality and showing his for- 
eign associates ‘‘ how rich Americans can 
doit.” The other one hasa yacht, and 
spends his time among the “sporting 
young gentlemen of leisure” on this side 
of the sea. At the same time these young 
idlers, who never earneda penny and 
never will, are squandering their father’s 
substance, that father, from the force of 
early and long habit, will to-day walk a 
dozen blocks ina hot day rather than spend 
a nickel for car fare. All his lifetime he 
has been saving at the spigot of close econ- 
omy and is doing so still, yet he encour- 
ages his sons to waste his savings at the 
bunghole of their idle prodigality. 

This case is typical of many in our cities 
to-day. The great fortunes which the fa- 
thers’ gather by careful economy and hard 
work will be, as they are now being, dissi- 
pated by the wanton idleness and sinful- 
ly extravagant living of their children. 
Many of these unwise fathers are too sav- 
ing to give any portion of their accu- 
mulating fortunes to the thousand and 
one good causes which Providence sets be- 
fore them as a means of sanctifying their 
wealth, preventing it from being a curse 
to them and their children, and saving it 
in permanent blessing to thousands. In 
withholding gifts they are saving at the 
spigot; and yet all this economy goes to 
the wind when they open the bunghole of 
their unwise folly (falsely called parental 
affection) and pour out their thousands 
upon their idle children. 

But this principle of false economy is 
noticeable in our country’s affairs, at least 
in the management of certain matters of 
state and municipal laws. For instance, 
we tax the liquor dealers to the extent of 
a few thousands of dollars annually, and 
then spend almost as many millions in 
looking after the criminals and taking 
care of the paupers the legalized iniquity 
makes. We are not now arguing for any 
particular theory of temperance reform, 
but merely looking at the facts. From a 
purely practical point of view it would be 
far better to throw away all revenue from 
the manufacture and sale of liquors and 
outlaw the traffic, than to save a few 
thousands in taxes only to pay out many 
millions in the effort to put out the con- 
flagration which the liquid fire kindles all 
over the land. 

Not long ago a Christian man by his 
voice and vote prevented the building of a 
mission chapel and the general extension 
of the work of the Church, on the ground 
that the congregation were not able to 
meet the immediate expense involved in 
the enlargement and the increased an- 
nual cost of maintaining the extended op- 
erations proposed. Within the same year 
he remodeled and enlarged his own house 
at a cost twice as much as the church 
needed, and involved himself in an addi- 
tional annual expenditure to maintain his 
enlarged private establishment far greater 
than the whole estimated cost of main- 
taining the additional work his church 
desired to undertake. This man econo- 
mized at the church spigot and wasted at 
the large bunghole of his own pride and 
selfishness. This process is going on 
throughout the land. Church extension in 
all its branches is hindered by an economy 

which bids men of wealth refuse liberal 
gifts to the cause of Christ, while at the 








same time they are wasting ten times as 
much as the Church calls for either 
on their own living or by saving and 
laying up for their children to spend and 
squander after they are gone. It is not, 
however, only the men of large wealth 
who are practicing these maxims of false 
economy with reference to their own self- 
ish interests on the one hand, and the cause 
of Christ on the other. We know scores 
of young men who, though professing 
Christians, plead the necessity of economy 
in order to live, as a reason for withhold- 
ing gifts to the work of God or in explan- 
ation of the beggarly offerings they make, 
while they are spending monthly, upon 
some habit of personal indulgence or lux- 
ury, more than their whole yearly gifts to 
God would sum up. 

We have recently noticed that the 
** coke strikers,” who have been standing 
out in their demands for more than three 
months past, have at last carried their 
point, and gained an advance of twelve 
and a half cents a day on their wages. 
In the mean time, however, they have lost 
in time and expenses during the three 
months they have been “on strike” more 
than they can earn by their increase in 
wages in twenty months. This is saving 
at the spigot and wasting at the bung. 
Notwithstanding the current of our sym- 
pathy is with the workingman in his 
struggle with the oppression of great cor- 
porations, we honestly believe that in the 
long run, as at present managed, they will 
waste more in strikes than they will gain 
in advance of wages or shortening of 
hours. 

We once knew a man who was s0 eco- 
nomical that he preferred to clear off the 
snow from his own sidewalk rather than 
give a quarter of a dollar to a poor man 
who needed the job. He was well off, but 
he quoted this proverb to us when we 
suggested that it was bad economy for 
him to do that kind of work as well as 
bad charity to the poor man: “ A penny 
saved is a penny earned.” Quite true; 
but he changed his mind when, the next 
morning, he awakened with a stiff back 
and a bad cold, which laid him up for 
three days, and finally developed into a 
case of mild pneumonia, which cost him 
several weeks of time to get over, anda 
$200 doctor’s bill. 

There are many ways in which this 
maxim might be illustrated which no 
doubt will suggest themselves to our, 
readers, so we will be content with call- 
ing their attention to it. 


in 
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TRUST FUNDS. 


WE invite the special attention of our 
readers to the able, timely and, we think, 
unanswerable article of Professor Dwinell 
(see first page) on the strange course of 





the Andover Trustees and Professors in : 


regard to their misuse of trust funds. It 
is time for plain talk when men in such high 
places of trust thus conduct themselves 
in violation of every principle of law, 
justice and sound morality. If Andover, 
unchecked, can follow the example of the 
lawless teachers of immorality at present 
residing in Canada, then may we be pre- 
pared for anarchy of the worst sort. 

As to Andover, as it now appears be- 
fore the public, we think it should have 
no place or standing anywhere among 
those who wish to employ sound religious 
teachers. Good men who cling to Bible 
teachings will refuse to give such insti- 
tutions either money or patronage, for 
they do not deserve either. They may 
at one time teach the truth, and at an- 
other time substitute for God’s Word their 
own ‘‘ speculations,” and thus do more 
harm ina year thanall the good done in all 
their previous lives. It is not safe to have 
anything whatever to do with such men 
or such institutions. We agree with Dr. 
Dwinell that the Andover Theological 
Seminary had better be wiped out of ex- 
istence, and its funds returned to the legal 
heirs of its respected and dishonored don- 
ors, than to have it go on unchecked a 
single day in its present reckless violation 
of all that is valuable and of good report 
among honorable men. We advise the 
American Board to beware of all entangle- 
ments with Andover, to listen to none of 
its arguments, proposals or teachings. It 
has a better work to do, and has no time 





to-give to ‘‘ mere speculations,” or to any 
religious teachings whatever, from any 
quarter, except those which are plainly re- 
vealed in the Bible. 


~ 
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THE DECAY OF PRAYER. 


‘* BEHOLD he prayeth” were the words 
which announced to the world that Saul 
of Tarsus had become a believer in Christ. 
Behold he does not pray, are words which 
may be used in our times to announce the 
falling away of many a skeptic from faith 
in the Redeemer. 

Prayer is not what Luther declared faith 
to be, the doctrine stantis vel cadentis ec- 
clesice; but it is one cf those sensitive cen- 
ters on which the lines of faith and prac- 
tice converge, and which register with in- 
fallible certainty and promptitude any 
considerable surrender to the characteris- 
tic unbelief of the present time. 

There have been phases of doubt 
which have had no _ great effect 
upon the practice or at least on 
the theory of prayer. Arius, for ex- 
ample, is said to have been a man of 
prayer, and it is hard to see how, especi- 
ally under what is known as High-Arian- 
ism, there would be any relaxation of this 
Christian duty. Devout paganism prayed, 
and so also might deism. But the 
doubt of this age cuts deep, and an indi- 
cation of its extreme intolerance of relig- 
ion is its withering effect on prayer. This 
is so characteristic that the progress made 
by the skeptical poison of the age toward 
the contamination of any given man’s 
mind can be traced by the progressive de- 
cline of his faith and practice as to prayer. 
The red Christian blood that runs and 
glows inthe prayer of faith must gradually 
bleach under the resolvents of the age— 
first into weaker shades of prayer, as a 
kind of meditative communion with God, 
which, though it cannot affect his action, 
may result in our own spiritual elevation, 
and finally into the pale atheism from 
which has faded out not only the Chris- 
tian’s access to the throne of grace, but 
even the poor faith of the deist’s shriveled 
hope, or of the devout pagan’s “‘ ignorant 
worship.” 

Skepticism in our age has lowered its tone 
as tosome points of Christian faith. It 
speaks with reverence of the pure and 
lofty person of the Saviour. The ideals and 
ethics of Christianity are not very much 
questioned. On the whole,modern specula- 
tion has not affected the substantial faith 
of the masses in the honest and truthful 
intention of the Bible. 

But against prayer the doubt of the age 
has told with peculiar effect. It has 
brought in an immense growth of secu- 
larity, and smothered those spiritual de- 
sires which impel men to pray. Its jug- 
glery has substituted the God of force or 
law or system for the God of heart, and 
every step in this direction has told with 
immediate and fatal effect on prayer. 
With a personal God of heart, sympathy 
and conscious intelligence onthe throne 
of the universe, nothing is more natural 
todevout and serious men than to pray. 
The man whose God is the almighty Fa- 
ther will find his very thoughts of him are 
prayers. But let some Spinoza or some 
Spencer enter the chamber of faith to 
change the divinity that is worshipped 
there and put law or force or system or 
some Unknown in God’s, place and what- 
ever reverent rites may thereafter be cele- 
brated at that shrine, there will be no 
more prayer. 

The Bible doctrine of prayer assumes 
that God is intelligent, moral, and capable 
of entering into sympathetic relations 
with his creatures. The conception of 
God is never so anthropomorphic as when 
we approach him in prayer. Prayer roots 
itself and thrives in anthropomorphic 
conceptions of God. Christ uses them 
freely. He has taught us to use freely 
and confidently the truth that man is 
made in the image of God. He founds 
his doctrine of prayer on the assertion of 
common nature between the divine Father 
and his children. His argument sums up 
in this;human nature is sympathetic. There 
is power in sympathy which opens the 
heart of one man tothe wants of other 
men. This is a law of the nature God has 
given us, and the prototype of it is his 
own nature, so that we can act with con- 














fidence and bold faith on the principle 
that if earthly parents give good gifts to 
their children when they ask for them, 
much more may the love of God be relied 
on to hear prayer. 

The assumption which lies at the bottom 
of all this is that God is like men, and that 
the more a man rises in goodness,truth and 
purity, the more he becomes like God. It 
is a view of the Divine being from which 
the speculative philosophy of the age has 
already wandered, and from which it is 
drawing away, in ever widening depar- 
tures, the popular thought. The more 
this idea of God as personal and living is 
exchanged for one of force, law or physi- 
cal system, the soil which nourishes 
prayer grows poorer and thinner. If we 
are to have a praying Church we must 
have on the throne a God of love and 
sympathy. A God of force and unknow- 
able may suit the assumptions of panthe- 
ism and of the Spencerian philosophy,but 
it will not suit the requirements of hu- 
man nature. 
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LAND FOR NEGROES. 


IT is a question which the next census 
will settle whether the South is growing 
richer or poorer. Of course Birmingham 
and Anniston, Ala., area proof that where 
manufactures can be introduced, wealth 
isincreasing. But that the South as a 
whole is enjoying a real growth of pros- 
perity is denied by competent observers. 
Mr. Blair, of Richmond, has shown in 
THE INDEPENDENT that in ten years all the 
cities in the South increased less in popu- 
lation than the cities either of Ohio or of 
New Jersey. The Richmond Central Pres- 
byterian says: 

“There is a great deal of foolish talk 
about ‘The New South” and ‘“‘The Boom in 
the South”; but the truth is that in this 
part of the South where we write, such des- 
titution and poverty were never known as 
in this year 1887. It is not true that 
the South is prosperous, although different 
representations have been made. The dis- 
tress in the rural districts of Virginia at this 
moment is appalling, and the outlook for 
the future, as intelligent men, dark in the 
extreme.”’ 

This corroborates Mr. Blair’s Observa- 
tion, and gives occasion for a careful con- 
sideration of his remedy, which, coming 
from a Virginia Democrat, was of double 
importance, that the Negroes must be ed- 
ucated and treated with strict equality. 
They have been kept under long enough, 
he says, and if they are not elevated to be 
fit for equality the South must be under a 
perpetual curse. 

Another very important contribution to 
the evolution of the Southern problem is 
found in an article by William Hannibal 
Thomas in The African Methodist Review 
for July. He sees the agricultural system 
of the South to be very bad, coming out of 
the monopoly of large tracts of unculti- 
vated land by holders who are “ land- 
poor,” but will not sell or lease their land. 
The road to wealth and general prosper- 
ity runs, he says, through a subdivision 
of the land into small farms, either by 
lease or purchase. In North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Arkansas seventy per cent. of the 
people are engaged in farming; and fifty 
per cent. in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee and 
Missouri. The average value of land in 
the first group of states is $5.18 per acre. 
The primitive methods of agriculture em- 
ployed in slavery times are in vogue, cot- 
ton being the chief crop, and no attempt 
is made to provide domestic subsistence. 
As a result planters give liens on their 
crops for subsistence, and the States of 
Alabama and Mississippi are practically 
owned by commission merchants and cot- 
ton factors. 

These large plantations,which hold their 
nominal owners, with the poor whites a 
and the Negroes,in a condition little infer- 
ior to slavery,must be broken up,and a dif- 
ferent system of cultivation employed. 
Mr. Thomas would have Negro families 
form little syndicates for the purpose. A 
hundred heads of families, by contributing 
an entrance fee of ten dollars, with month- 
ly assessments of five dollars for five 
months, and of three dollars for the 
remaining seven months of the year, 
would have in five months $3,500 on 
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hand, With this, on the first of Februray, 
he would have them buy forty mules and 


lease twelve hundred acres of land, for | 


which one-third of the cotton raised 
would be given as rent. Forty families 
are allowed the use of the forty mules, 
and cultivate the land. But we will not 
go on with the computation of profits, and 
further lease and purchase of land, all of 
which looks perfectly practicable. 

Another proposition is made by Mr. 
Thomas. Let a land-owner with twelve 
hundred acres, worth five dollars an acre, 
divide it into thirty farms of forty acres 
each. He leases it to tenants at an annual 
rental of five bales of cotton. Each lessee 
must put fifteen acres in cotton—which is 
ample guarantee for rent—also ten acres 
in corn, tive acres in peas, and five in 
potatoes and other edibles. This gives 
rotation of crops and subsistence, and two 
or three extra bales of cotton to the lessee, 
which, with these products, gives the 
lessee not less than «ne hundred and fifty 
dollars cash, besides his living, and puts 
him on the way to comparative wealth. To 
the owner of the land it gives,at forty-five 
dollars a bale,$6,750—an enormous income 
which exceeds cost of land and interest. 
At the end of five years the lessee will be 
in a condition to purchase instead of leas- 
ing his land. 

Mr. Thomas’s object is to call the atten- 
tion of Northern men to the opportunity 
of combining philanthropy and profit, by 
securing homes to the Negroes. The pres- 
ent conditions in the cotton districts of 
the South are bitterly against them. We 
know workers among the Negroes who 
are deeply impressed with the importance 
of getting them land which they can work 
as their own, with the hope that frugality 
and thrift will secure them the fruits of 
their labor. We are glad to suggest to 
men of means and heart that there are 
other ways of doing the Negro good be- 
sides giving him schools and churches. He 
no less needs to have his own house and 
land. The prosperity of the South as a 
whole depends on it. 

-- — 


WHAT DR. McGLYNN THINKS. 


Dr. McGLYNN has an article in the 
August number of The North American 
Review, entitled ‘‘The New Know-Noth- 
ingism and the Old,” with the sentiments 
of which we are in hearty sympathy. 
By ‘the New Know-Nothingism,” as 
contrasted with ‘‘the Old,” he means 
the policy of the Catholic hierarchy ‘to 
establish all over the country a great sys- 
tem of parochial schools in opposition to 
the public schools,” and ‘through state 
legislation or local governments,” to ob- 
tain ‘all the funds necessary for the 
support of those schools.” He is opposed 
to this policy; and the position he now 
takes is substantially the one he took in 


1870. His doctrine as he now states it, 
embraves these propositions: 1. That 
‘‘anly common schools and common 


charities should be supported by the 
common treasury.” 2. That ‘‘only the 
common language of the country should 
be taught in common schools.” 3. 
That the doctrine of equal taxation 
should be applied to all cvrporations, 
civil and religious, ‘‘ without exemption 
in ‘favor of any church, charity, or 
school, or, ina word, of any institution 
that is not the property of the people 
and controlled for some public and com- 
mon use by public officials.” 

We say amen to this doctrine, and have 
so said for years. It is the only doctrine 
that is consistent with justice to all the 
people, or with the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which government is organized 
in this country. If religious sects, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, choose to 
establish a system of *‘ parochial schools,” 
for the purpose of teaching therein their 
peculiar religious tenets in connection 
with secular education, then let them do 
so at their own charges; but let not a dol- 
lar of the public money, raised by taxation, 
either directly or indirectly, be used for 
the support of these schools. It is enough 
for the general public to pay the expenses 
of the public schools, organized by the 
State without being saddled with those of 
private schools for religious propagan- 
dism. So, also, in the matter of taxation, 

good reason why a religious 





corporation, owning private property 


“which it controls for its own uses, and 


which is protected by civil society, should 
be exempt from taxation, any more than 
a bank or railway corporation. Such ex- 
emption necessitates a heavier rate of 
taxation upon other property that is 
taxed; and it compels the people by law 
indirectly to contribute to the support of 
churches, and that, too, as really as if an 
annual appropriation of public funds 
were made for this purpose. The exemp- 
tion is unjust on both grounds. Taxation, 
in order to be equal, should as nearly as 
possible apply to all private property. 

We have no sympathy with Dr. Mc- 
Glynn’s land theories; but with his pa- 
per in the North American Review we are 
fully in accord in respect to the points 
above stated. It is an exceedingly able 


paper. 
— ———_—__ —__ -> —-- --—+—— - 


Editorial Notes. 


WE know our readers will be pleased to 
have in compact shape the story of Dr, Mc- 
Glynn’s conflict with the ecclesiastical ma- 
chine, which we give from the pen of one 
who knows Dr. McGlynn well. Its accura- 
cy is indorsed in the following note from 
Dr. McGlynn to the author: 

My Dear Mr. Croasdale—I was very much 
pleased with your able and accurate article in 
which you give a history or review of the case 
which has arisen out of my teaching the doc- 
trine of the common right to the usufruct of 
the general bounties of Nature, my insisting 
upon my right as a man and a citizen to make a 
political speech, and my denial of the right to 
summon me to Rome, and my failure to go there 
when summoned, You have faithfully followed 
the recordand the documentary evidence, and 
you bring out points which have been overlooked 
or forgotten. Besides,as you had several conver- 
sations with me on the subject, and we went 
over the article together after you had finished 
it, youcan quote me as your authority for its 
accuracy and its fulluess, 

Affectionately yours, 


EDWARD MUGLYNN. 
New YORK, July 28th, 1587. 


WE find the following announcement 
published in the papers as issued by the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Montreal: 


* For the low sum of $1 in favor of the cathe- 

dral of Montreal, the purchaser will have the 
benefit of the following advantages: 1,048 masses 
a year for four years, 145,155 communions, 622,808 
ways of the cross, 515,464 rosaries, 16,572 masses 
heard, 4,500 strings of beads of the Sacred Heart, 
4,600 offices of the Holy Virgin, 722 breviaries of 
the Precious blood, 100‘Salve Regina,’ chanted 
by the trappists, and several] thousand of other 
prayers, such as ‘ Remember , * Pater,’ 
* Ave,’ etc., and once a week the spiritual profit 
of 7,000,000 Ave Marias by the confraternity of 
that name.” 
That is in Montreal, for it is a common 
thing to raise money in that way in Catho- 
lic French Canada. But here in Protestant 
United States it is all wrong. The decrees 
of the Baltimore Council, expressly ap- 
proved by the Pope, say (we translate Sec. 
296): 

It is a matter for the greatest regret that the 

wise decree of our predecessors in the last Ple- 
nary Council, No. 370, has in many cases not 
been‘at all observed. Hence. we again and again 
declare that “ it isan abuse not to be endured, 
and a profanation of sacred things,’’ that either 
in newspapers or church circulars masses should 
be publicly offered to be said for those who shall 
give alms for building churches, convents, or 
any other buildings of the sort, or for paying 
the debts of such institutions, or for any other 
pious purpose whatever. This abuse we em- 
phatically reprobate and prohibit; and we 
strictly enjoin on bishops and prelates that they 
take pains that the aforesaid abuse, wherever it 
prevails, be removed and everywhere guarded 
against in future. 
It is notorious that this “ profanation of 
sacred things’’ absolutely forbidden in this 
country, is repeated over and over again in 
Canada and in every Catholic country. 
And this is the “semper, whique, ab omni- 
bus” Church! The Catholic Church is as 
inconsistent a Church as exists. In a Prot- 
estant country it is at its very best, and on 
its best behavior. It is its fault that its 
reformations come not from within but 
from without. Why is there no such law as 
this in Papal Canada or in Mexico or Spain 
or Italy? 


THE Catholics have their Church diffi- 
culties as much, at least, asthe Protestants. 
We have had withina few years two tremen- 
dous financial collapses, one involving an 
archbishop, and the other the Augustinian 
order, besides Polish, Bohemian and Irish 
quarrels, of which the latest has been that 
of Dr. McGlynn. The Augustinian difficul- 
ty has lately come to the surface again, 
through the quarrels growing out of the 
election of its officers; and the Pope has 
quashed the election and put the defeated 





candidate af the head of the order, in place 
of the man who got the election by voting 
for himself, which was, says the Pope, a 
most disgraceful thing to do. The difficul- 
ties in this city are not much relieved. Here 
the element of the personality of Archbishop 
Corrigan enters largely into the case. The 
Archbishop has all his life been a school- 
teacher. He remained such while Bishop 
of Newark. He has always had the way of 
treating his priests like school-boys, and they 
resent it. Heis most cordially disliked by 
all the most independent priests, some of 
them in very high positions, and some of 
whom seem almost to be courting excom- 
munication from his hands. Even while 
Dr. McGlynn has been under excommunica- 
tion the most learned doctor of canon law 
in the diocese, a member of the Baltimore 
Council, has been publishing articles in The 
Tablet to show that an unjust excommu-: 
nication is ipso facto invalid. But Arch- 
bishop Corrigan has the ear of the Propa- 
ganda, and we are not sure but his hand is 
in the reputed summons sent to the aged 
Bishop of Brooklyn, to go to come to Rome 
and give an account of some of his doings. 
The American Church is growing out of the 
swaddling bands of a Mission Church, and 
a little less deference to the ecclesiastical 
machine is to be expected. 


WE were puzzled last week a little over 
“AnImportant Document,” written in Latin 
and addressed by Cardinal Simeoni to Car- 
dinal Gibbons, and published in The Free- 
man’s Journal with no other 
comments than the title and the statement 
that the answer of the Sacred Congregation 
on vexed questions concerning congrega- 
tions of mixed nationality would interest 
priests, and were marked by prudence in 
the answers given, and wise silence in the 
answers declined. Since we read it,Dr. Mc- 
Glynn’s article in The North American Re- 
view has appeared, which lets in some light. 
He says that a conflict, especially in the 
West, has been going on in the effort of Ger- 
man bishops and priests to prevent their flock 
from becoming Americanized in language. 
It would seem that complaiut of this policy 
has been made vo the Pope; and the answer 
affirms that independent English and Ger- 
man speaking churches can be established 
on the same ground, and that a bishop must 
not prevent the children of German parents 
from leaving their fathers’ German church 
for an English church. While the Sacred 
Congregation declines to direct bishops and 
priests to favor English teaching, it refuses 
to stand in the way of Americanizing: the 
German. 


THERE is a law in the state of Louisiana 
which, with certain designated exceptions, 
requires the closing of all places of business 
from twelve o’clock on Saturday night until 
twelve o’clock of Sunday night of each 
week. The question whether this law is 
consistent with the constitution of the state, 
recently came before the Supreme Court of 
the State of Louisiana. The Court held the 
law to be valid, saying, in the opinion deliy- 
ered by Judge Fenner: 

“We take occasion promptly to say that if the 

object of the law were to compe! the observance 
of Sunday as a religious institution we would 
not hesitate to declare it to be violative of 
the above constitutional prohibition. It would 
violate equally the religious liberty of the Chris- 
tian, the Jew, and the infidel, none of whom can 
be compelled by law to comply with any merely 
religious observance, whether it accords with 
his faith and conscience or not. With rare ex- 
ceptions the American authorities concur in this 
view. The statute is to be judged of pre- 
cisely as if it had selected for the day of rest any 
day of the week, other than Sunday; and its 
validity is not to be questioned, because in the 
exercise of a wise discretion it has chosen that 
day which a majority of the inhabitants of this 
state, under the sanctions of their religious 
faith, already voluntarily observe as a day of 
rest.” 
This is an exceedingly lucid statement of 
the theory which underlies all legislation 
that requires the suspension of ordinary 
labor on Sunday. The object is not to en- 
force religious observances of any kind, but 
simply to establish a uniform day of rest 
for the general good of the whole people ; 
and this is no interference with the religious 
liberty of anybody. 


THE Glenn bill, now pending before the 
legislature of Georgia with the probability 
that it will become a law—which forbids, 
under heavy penalties, the education of col- 
ored children in white schools and of white 
children in colored schools—has raised the 
question in some quarters whether such 
legislation is consistent with the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. The fundamental principle 
involved in this question has, in several in- 
stances, been considered by the courts, both 
State and Federal; and the overwhelming 





preponderance of judicial authority is to 
the effect that there is nothing in the Four- 
teenth Amendment to prevent a state from 
forbidding the co-education of the two races 
in the same schools, provided that the pro- 
hibition does not discriminate against either 
race by denying to either ‘‘ the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.”” The only clause in the 
Amendment, which can by any possibility 
apply to the matter, is the one that declares 
that no state shall ‘“‘deny to apy person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.’’ State legislation, requiring 
the two races to be educated in separate 
schools, and hence forbidding their co-edu- 
cation in the same schools, does not, accord- 
ing to the weight of judicial authority, come 
within the meaning of this clause. Classi- 
fication in the matter of education, whether 
by the rule of sex or color, where the ad- 
vantages afforded to all are ‘‘equal,’’ is held 
not to be a denial of ‘‘the equal pratection 
of the laws.”” And if not, then, so far as the 
Fourteenth Amendment is concerned, it is 
for each state to decide for itself what it 
will do on the question of the co-education 
or separate education of blacks aad whites, 
without any restraint imposed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, provided always that it 
makes no discrimination against- either 
class. It is due to candor to say that, while 
we abominate the Glenn bill as an inexpe- 
dient and unjust measure, we do not see 
how the courts could rule otherwise than 
they have generally ruled in respect to the 
fundamental legal question involved in this 
bill. There is no use and no wisdom in un- 
dertaking to make the Constitution mean 
what it does not mean, in order to prevent 
state legislatures from abusing their powers. 
It is to be hoped that the legislature of 
Georgia will have the good sense not to pass 
the Glenn bill; but if it does pass the bill, 
and the Governor signs it, then we see no 
remedy for the evil, except in the state it- 
self. Such a remedy is not in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


THE proposed Glenn bill to prevent white 
children’s attending such ‘* Nigger schools” 
as Atlanta University and Clark Univer- 
sity, has passed the Committee, and report 
says it is almost certain to become a law. 
But the Negroes themselves are not at all 
blind to the sham of the pretense that it is 
offered for their protection. There were 
two colored men on that committee, and 
both voted against it. They had caught the 
idea in the phrase “‘et dona ferentes.” We 
are pleased to see how The Georgia Baptist, 
organ of the colored Baptists, speaks out 
with decision. We do not often find any- 
where stronger writing or surer prevision 
than this from that paper: 


“The citizenship of this country must be 
homogeneous, or the government under which 
we live will fall. The man, whether of the 
North or South, who still hopes to keep up the 
race distinctions that grew out of the institu- 
tion of slavery in the United States, is not only 
a fool, but he is the country’s enemy. He is an 
offense to the country’s welfare, and so sure as 
God lives, he and his errors must go to the wall, 
or in the conflict which is bound to come, if the 
views of caste and race prejudice prevail, the 
governmental structure will itself fall to the 
ground. 

“The recent discussions in the newspapers of 
Georgia, growing out of the strictures of the 
Board of Visitors appointed by the Governor to 
the Atlanta University, because the white 
teachers of that institution had their own chil- 
dren study in the classes which they taught, has 
brought out the fact that the white people of 
Georgia have a fixed and unalterable determi- 
nation to keep forever branded upon the colored 
man’s brow the seal of inferiority, and that no 
matter what advancement he may make in the 
years to come this mark shall keep him under 
subjection. 

* We are grieved to our hearts that this agita- 
tation has sprung up. Not that we fear the 
consequences, because we do not. To the colored 
man we have said a thousand times, You will be 
just what you make yourself. In this matter we 
say that the colored man will find some way of 
helping himself. He is not to-day the helpless 
ignoramus that he was twenty years ago. True, 
he quietly submits to-day to many indignities, 
as others did twenty years ago, but it is only 
because he has not yet reached the place of self- 
assertion. All that was gained in the War of 
freedom in this country is to be enjoyed, and 
though the final consummation delay, it will 
surely come, and then it will be woe to those 
from whom the offenses came.” 





WE have given what the colored Baptist 
paper of Georgia says; and now we give 
what the white Baptist paper, 7'he Christian 
Index, has to say. It has only sneers for 
those who oppose the law, and for the teach- 
ers in the colored schools. It says: 

“If, under sentence of the proper court, these 
noble white men and women should be sent to 
the chain-gang, we venture to say that on the 
expiration of their term of service they will not 
be at all disposed to repeat the offense for which 
they were committed. Nordo we believe that 
others will wish to pose as cheap martyrs in the 
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same way. Ifthe bill should become a law, it 
will be enforced by the proper authorities, and 
there will be no trouble about it. . . . What 
would become of the “indignation of the North?” 
It would quietly subside. . . . The sputter- 
ing of THE INDEPENDENT appears to us like that 
of.an ill-tempered, spiteful child, a very silly 
child, a wretchedly spoiled child, an ill-man- 
nered child, a very conceited child, a very bad 
child. Is he crazy enough to think that his 
puerile threats can affect the legislature of 
Georgia, or the execution of its laws? 

“Our own opinion is, that the proposed law is 

scarcely necessary, as there are very few of the 
white race who prefer to associate with Negroes; 
but if these few do prefer it (half a dozen in the 
State of Georgia), we think they might be in- 
dulged, so long as they abstain from mixture of 
blood. We are reminded of the Latin proverb, 
* De gustibus nil disputandum,’ a very free trans- 
lation of which (very free, indeed) is suggested 
in the words, ‘Disgusting beyond dispute.’ 
This at least does justice to the subject if not to 
the Latin.” 
We have heard Dr. Tucker, editor of The 
Christian Index, say that respectable white 
people of Atlanta would have nothing to do 
with the white teachers of colored schools. 
For teachers and their families to associate 
with cultivated Negroes he calls ‘ disgust- 
ing.” As to “mixture of blood,’’ those who 
practice it are now advocating the Glenn 
bill, and the Index knows it. 


IT was to be expected. Mr. Lewis H. Blair 
has been expelled from the Richmond, Va., 
Democratic Committee,for writing the series 
of articles which we have printed in THE 
INDEPENDENT. It was no more, certainly 
than Mr. Blair expected. He knew that 
when he argued that the time had come 
when all discriminations against the Negro 
must cease, and when he must be treated 
just as well as if he were a white man, re- 
ceiving equal protection at the ballot-box 
and before the courts, and equal admission 
to hotels, theaters, churches, and public 
schools, he was too far in advance of the 
public sentiment of Virginia to escape per- 
secution. The fact that his record as a Dem- 
ocrat is of the most approved kind would not 
save him, nor his business prominence and 
wealth. But he wrote and published those ar- 
ticles knowing the danger and expecting the 
consequences. Before publishing his articles 
we asked him if he were ready to risk their 
effect and take the consequences in his 
own home, and he replied that he knew how 
unpopular their position was, but he felt it 
his duty to speak for his country’s sake. 
We regard those articles as of the greatest 
importance, as marking the beginning of a 
revolution which the South sees coming, 
and against which the advocates of caste 
will fight with every weapon in their power. 
In Georgia, the most advanced state, it has 
been claimed, in the South, they propose to 
fight it with their accursed chain-gang. 
They will fight liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity with the weapon of the chief dis- 
grace of Georgia legislation. We suppose 
the Georgia chain-gang is the most disgrace- 
ful institution on the continent; and it is 
created and endured because it affords 
something like slavery for the Negro coa- 
victs. The governors of the state, Brown and 
Gordon, are the lessees of these black con- 
victs. We are surprised that the Negroes 
of: Georgia allow it so long; but there is 
evidence that they are finding their 
spirit. An anti-caste party will grow up in 
Georgia before long, and it may be on a bet- 
ter basis than that which Virginia has 
had. 


THE Republicans of Ohio last week held 
their State Convention, and renominated 
Governor Foraker as their candidate for 
another term, with a decidedly strong 
prospect of re-electing him. He is a sound 
Republican, and has proved himself to be an 
able and efficient governor. The platform 
of the eonvention takes the true ground on 
the tariff question, and in this respect dif- 
fers widely from that of the Democrats of 
that state in their recent convention. Sena- 
tor Sherman, who was selected as the chair- 
man of the convention, was, in the fifteenth 
and last resolution, unanimously and with 
thundering cheers, indorsed as the candi- 
date of the Republicans of Ohio for Presi- 
dent next year. On this point there seemed 
to be no division of opinion or feeling. The 
name of Mr. Blaine was not even mentioned. 
There can be no doubt that Senator Sherman, 
if next year nominated and elected by the 
Republicans, would fill the office with great 
credit to himself and to the whole country. 
He is not only a gentleman of distinguished 
ability, but athoroughly experienced states- 
man, having been tried and tested in various 
positions. There is not a state in the Union 
that Mr. Blaine could carry, that he would 
not carry with equal certainty; and in Con- 
necticut, New York, and New Jersey he 
would be much the stronger candidate. 
We do not mean to say that Senator Sher- 
man is the man to be nominated in prefer- 





ence to all others; but we are decidedly of 
the opinion that, as compared with Mr. 
Blaine, he should be nominated, if Republi- 
cans desire to succeed in the next campaign. 
Mr. Blaine would divide the party, as he did 
in 1884, which means defeat, while the Sena- 
tor, if fairly nominated, would be quite sure 
to bring out the whole strength of the party, 
and this, as we believe, would mean victory. 
Let us have the best man, We shall want 
him at the polls. 





Iris reported that President Cleveland 
has taken Attorney-General Garland into 
his special confidence, with respect to the 
selection of the successor of the late Mr. 
Justice Woods on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. What the 
President ought long since to have done 
with Mr. Garland is to ask him for his resig- 
nation asa member of his Cabinet. He is 
not a fit man to be there. His Pan-Electric 
jobbery, coupled with the suit brought in the 
name of the United States and by his author- 
ity, and in his own private interests, to in- 
validate the Bell Telephone patents, shows 
conclusively the truth of this statement. 
No public man with a proper sense of what 
is due to his office, would have degraded 
both himself and the office as Mr. Garland 
has done; and if the President had done his 
duty in the matter, he would have managed 
to rid himself of Mr. Garland, and put a 
better man in his place. Mr. Garland has 
been the counsel of Virginia repudiators, 
and if he virtually has the selection of the 
successor of Mr. Justice Woods, the strong 
probability is that the wrong man will be 
appointed. 

THE following from the Rev. Fayette 
Hurd, dated at Nashville, Mich., will be of 
interest: 

The accoun’ of Mr. Smart and his “Song to 
David” in THe INDEPENDENT of 28th inst., is of 
much interest. Mr. Gosse speaks of the poem 
as “now scarcely to be found in its entirety, 
save in a pretty reprint of 1819, itself now rare.” 

A moment ago I chanced to take up an old 
volume of “ Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English 
Literature,” in two 8vo volumes, dated 1856, the 
Edinburgh edition, though having the imprint 
of Lippincott on the title page. Nota very un- 
common work, I think. There in Vol. 2, pages 
109 to 112, is the “Song to David” in eighty-six 
stanzas of six lines each—5l6 lines. A 
sketch of Smart’s life is given, and the poem, it 
is said, ** px Pp ges of c¢ iderable 
power and sublimity, and must be considered as 
one of the greatest curiosities of our literature.” 
I think many of your readers may like to know 
that it is not very inaccessible. 





THE Jubilee gave occasion to some remark- 
able illustrations of English ignorance of 
Scotch ecclesiastical affairs. Doubtless the 
Lord Chamberlain meant to act fairly, but 
he began by sending ten tickets for West- 
minsterto the Episcopal Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, five to the Presbyterian Church, 
which is established by law, and none to the 
Nonconforming bodies. The State Church 
remonstrated. Somebody—perhaps the 
Marquis of Lothian—called at the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office and argued that it 
would never do in the world to give only five 
tickets to the Established Church of Scot- 
land. ‘Five tickets!’’ exclaimed Lord 
Lathom; “‘it’s quite a mistake. I sent two 
tickets to each of their five bishops.’’ ‘“‘Bish- 
ops !”’ responded he of Lothian, ‘‘the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland has no bishops.” 
“You don’t say so!’’ said the Chamberlain; 
“‘then they are mere Nonconformists, are 
they ?”’ After such a display of intelligence, 
one could feel little surprise to hear that 
the existence of such bodies as the Free 
Church and United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland was unknown in London. The 
blunder could not have been corrected if the 
Roman Catholics had not decided that 
they could not attend a Protestant religious 
service, which led them to have a service of 
their own and to return their tickets; so 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland got 
their tickets, but too late to distribute them 
properly. And yet England thinks it under- 
stands Ireland thoroughly. 

...The death of Mrs. Susan R. Howland, 
at Jaffna, Ceylon, removes one of the veter- 
ans of a family of missionaries. She and 
her husband had been forty-two years in the 
service of the American Board. She was a 
graduate of South Hadley, and her husband, 
the Rev. W. W. Howland, was a graduate 
of Amherst College. She had seen the Ta- 
mil Mission at Jaffna grow from small be- 
ginnings to fourteen churches, in whose 
schools 8,500 children are taught. Uer 
eldest son, the Rev. W. S. Howland, and his 
wife, recently died while on a visit from 
their mission work to this country. An- 
other son and a daughter are now missiona- 
ries in Ceylon, a third son is missionary in 
Mexico, another son lately graduated at An- 
dover, and a fifth son is an editor on The 





Springfield Republican. It is probable 
that the shock in hearing of the death of 
her son and his wife hastened her death. 
Her record is a noble one. 


....-Read this from. The Georgia Baptist 
(colored): 


“The Convict System of Georgia isa disgrace 
to the civilization of the day in which we live. 
The cruel inhumanity that is frequently prac- 
ticed upon the convicts by the bosses employed 
by the lessees is just terrible. Were it not that 
the bulk of the convicts are colored people, these 
convict gangs would not remain for thirty days. 
The editor of this paper stated several years 
ago that the public policy of Georgia would have 
to be revolutionized, and he is now more con- 
vinced that it must be so, than when first utter- 
ing the expression. Our state is heaping up 
wrath against the day of wrath and retribution 
is just as sure to come as God lives.” 

And this: 

“Should this bill [against co-education of col- 
ors] become a law the white people will be first 
to wish its repeal. There will be some fun in 
Georgia that these Bourbon Rip Van Winkles 


‘have not perhaps thought of. Let them try it, 


‘and see what the outcome will be.” 


....Mr. Glenn, author of the Glenn bill 
which forbids white pupils to attend Atlan- 
ta and Clark Universities, says in an inter- 
view that the policy of the state is that the 
white and black streams “ shall flow part 
allel and never commingle,’’ while each has 
protection and equal rights. He adds: 

“ But I do not understand that policy to mean 
that any man, orset of men, who represent a 
social idea antagonistic to that policy, shal! be 
permitted to come into our State and wear away, 
by slow degrees, a sentiment which is to-day as 
strong as it was before slavery ceased.” 
Precisely. He says Georgia once drove out 
the Northern missionaries who attempted to 
subvert the State policy about the Cherokees, 
and now it proposes to send the Atlanta and 
Clark professors to the chain-gang. There 
will be music if that law is enforced. 


...-Americans have been amused at the 
pother in England over the insult inflicted 
on Captain Somebody at the naval review 
by Lord Charles Beresford, who signaled an 
order to the Captain to tell Lady Beresford 
to go somewhere. Just what was the offense 
of Lord Beresford was not clear. Was it 
that he, acting as Lord of the Admiralty, 
made the officer his messenger boy? Not 
quite that, it seems. The offense consisted, 
we are informed in the dispatch which an- 
nounces that the Queen has declined to ac- 
cept his resignation, in ‘“‘ communivating 
with his wife while constructively in the 
presence of his sovereign.”” Indeed! Why, 
in this country a man might speak to his 
wife while actually in the presence of the 
President. 


...-A respected New England friend, an 
earnest Republican, and a reader of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, writes us as follows: 

Allow me to inquire: Should the Republican 
become an anti-license party, could they present 
a stronger ticket in ’88 than—for President, Wil- 
liam Windom, of Minnesota, and Jonathan 
Chase, of Rhode Island, for Vice-President? 


We will say in reply that we regard ex-Sen- 
ator Windom as one of the soundest, ablest 
and best mep in the country, and Jonathan 
Chase to be a wise, clear-headed practical 
business man of unquestioned integrity, 
and well fitted for the office named. Such 
are the kind of men now wanted at the head 
of this Government, and we hope the Repub- 
lican party will select such, and only such. 


.... With much cordiality will we welcome 
the Rey. Charles W. Warren as rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, in this city. Mr. 
Warren has achieved a high reputation as a 
laborious English clergyman. and very 
successful in the mission work at Lambeth. 
There is no abatement in the cordiality with 
which the best English preachers are wel- 
comed to our most important pulpits; and 
notwithstanding the unseemly jangling that 
has lately appeared about the relative suc- 
cess of the two rectors under whom the 
church has been, Dr. Stephen H. Tyng and 
Dr. Watkins, we believe that a happy future 
is before this church under the new pastor. 


....lt iswell to keep the parts of a sen- 
tence well together. The boy who replied 
“T am notso much of a‘rascal’ as your 
honor,” added *“* takes me to be’’ when he 
saw he was going to be caught, Mr, Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore, has been quoted as say- 
ing that ‘‘ Cardinal Gibbons is the first citi- 
zen of Maryland andthe second citizen of 
the United States.’’ But a different impres- 
sion is conveyed when we learn that the rest 
of the sentence was, ‘“‘upon whom the car- 
dinalate has been conferred,’’ which makes it 
harmless enough. 


.... The Interior says the Glenn bill should 
be called ‘‘ A bill to elect James G. Blaine 
President of the United States in 1888.” It 
says: 

“If enacted and executed—for those Ameri- 


can Missionary Association teachers, men and 

women, are made of the stuff that will go to the. 
chain-gang or to the stake, if put to the test in 

the way provided for by the bill—if enacted and 

executed, the very hill-tops in every county in 

the North will smoke with indignation. In such 

an event you might as well try to keep light-. 
ning out of a thunder-clond as ‘ politics’ out of 

the pulpit.” 


....The full assurance of hope is simply 
a confident and unhesitating expectation of 
Heaven through Jesus Christ. The apostles 
evidently lived and died in this expectation; 
and the same has been true of thousands of 
other Christians. There is no reason in the 
Gospel itself why it should not be true of 
all Christians. The promise is clear, and 
God’s grace is adequate to the result. Be- 
lieve on Christ; then believe the promise; 
and then hope for glory. This hope, though 
not essential to our final salvation, holds an 
important relation to our present comfort. 


...-The doctrine of a personal God, who 
is the Creator and Ruler of the universe, is 
by no means a superfluity, or an inconven- 
ience to human thought. Thought, with- 
out this doctrine, is stranded upon a shore- 
less sea. It knows not where to rest. The 
soul as much needs God as the body needs 
food. Without God it cannot serenely and 
hopefully think; and with God-it can solve 
all problems in the fact of his existence and 
attributes. All the mysteries of existence 
are best solved in the one great .mystery of 
God himself. 


.... The “Statehood”? movement in Utah 
has absolutely no support whatever in that 
territory outside of the Mormon Church. 
Nobody believes that the Mormons are sin- 
cere in the anti-polygamy provisions incor- 
porated into the constitution which they pro- 
pose, or that these provisions would be en- 
forced if Utah were admitted into the Union 
asastate. The whole thing is palpably a 
trick to get into the Union, and out of the 
direct jurisdiction of Congress. 


.... Whoever undertakes to resist God, in 
either his providence or his law, is engaged 
in a hopeless task. God made the world and 
made man just as he pleased to make them. 
Ever since he made them, he has had his 
own way in the government of both, and he 
will have to the end of time. We cannot 
successfully resist him if we would, and we 
should not if we could. His attributes are 
an ample guaranty that he doeth all things 
wisely and well, whether they please’ us or 
not. 


....[t is well to bear in mind that Chris- 
tian denominations, though differing from 
one another in some respects, agree in more 
respects than they differ, and that the things 
in which they agree embrace the essentials 
of Christianity, whilethose in which they 
differ relate to the non-essentials. They hold 
to the same Christ and to the same plan of 
salvation through him, and have substantial- 
ly the same spiritual experience. They are 
the Lord’s people under different names. 


....Christianity, considered as a remedial 
system, has double efficacy—oue part con- 
sisting in the pardon and justification of a 
sinner through the atoning work of Christ, 
and the other part consisting in the renewal 
of his heart by the Holy Ghost, the sanctifi- 
cation of that heart, and thereby its fitness 
forthe employments and enjoyments ofa holy 
Heaven. Both are indispensable. The two 
taken together constitute the “‘ great salva- 
tion’”’ of the Gospel. 


....Religious meditation—which consists 
essentially in recalling and turning over in 
the mind the knowledge that one has ac- 
quired by reading and studying the Bible— 
is one of the best habits which any Christian 
canform. It keeps God’s truth alive in the 
mind, and renews its impression at short in- 
tervals. One who is accustomed to it finds 
it a great source of spiritual pleasure. God 
is with him in a sense that cannot be 
true without such meditation. 


....Inthe missionary conference of the 
young men from College at Northfield, Pro- 
fessor Drummond had happened in an ad- 
dress to refer to cant. When the hour came 
for him to answer questions one of the stu- 
dents asked him what he meant by cant. 
“* There is,’’ said he in reply, ‘‘such a thing 
as the religion of a young man; and there is 
such a thing as the religion of an old woman. 
Now when a young man talks asif he had 
an old woman’s religion, that is cant.’’ 


....A Chinaman, Wong Chin Foo 
tells, in The North American’ Review, 
“why am I a Heathen?” It is an amusing 
article, and reverses things finely. It mus- 
ters all the evils of the world, and asserts 
that they are the fruit of Christianity; and 
then it marshals against them all the vir- 
tues, and labels them heathenism. Such an 
argument is unanswerable, but it sounds 





as if it were written by a disciple of Mr. In- 
gersoll as a travesty. 
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.. « Those who in religious matters attempt 
to be wise above what is written, are very 4 
apt, not only not to be content with what is 
written, but to become venturesome specu- 
lators, launching into regions of thought 
that lie beyond the range of their powers. 
They try to supplement the Word of God 
and improve it. Such thinkers are not safe 
guides either for themselves or the Church. 


..Paul’s direction in respect to erring 
brethren is in these words: ‘* Brethren, if a 
man be overtaken ina fault, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of 
meekness, considering thyself lest thou also 
be tempted.’’ A great many evils exist in the 
Church of Christ that would be quietly and 
happily cured if this rule of dealing with 
erring brethren were universally observed, 


..After the Jubilee came the laying of 
the foundation stone of the Imperial Insti- 
tute by the Queen. We would have sup- 
posed that was the time when scholars as 
such, would be honored. But not a single 
representative of science, unless he had some 
other official relation, was invited to the 
ceremony, and Nature,the chief representa- 
tive of Science,did not receive a Press ticket. 


..Now Michigan has the chance to get 
prohibition wherever the people may want 
it under a local option law like that which 
has made the great majority of the Georgia 
counties dry. The plan is working admir- 
ably in Georgia, and it eaucates public senti- 
ment, us a vote can be taken every three 
years if one-fifth of the voters in any county 
ask for it. 


..Zion’s Advocate at last answers the 
question of The Morning Star, and says: “A 
church with free communion practices, 
could have no associational standing with 
Baptists.’’ Then why, in all common sense, 
is it asking the open communion Free Bap- 
tist churches to join the Baptists? Does it 
imagine thatthey will give up open com- 
munion? 


..Piety, when made a habit of the mind 
and heart, does not for this reason cease to 
be piety, any more than depravity ceases to 
be depravity when it becomes a habit. All 
goodness, whether toward God or man, has 
a tendency to assume the character of a 
habit; and the same is true of all wicked- 
ness. Moral acts are thus linked together. 


The Churchman does not give much 
comfort to Presbyterian donors. It says 
that the Cathedral, when finished, will be 
open to all who choose to worship God “in 
accordance with the prescribed usages of 
the historic Church of our race.’ That 
sounds snobbish, but we presume it means 
the English Church Establishment. 


.. We live but one life in this world. If 
that is a failure, then our whole existence is 


a failure. Of onechargeable with this fail- 
ure it may be said, as Jesus said 
of Judas: ‘‘ Good were it for that man if he 


had never been born.’’ Such a man is a 
frightful monument alike of wickedness 
and folly. 


..The argument for and against a stay 
of proceedings in Sharp’s case was last week 
heard by Judge Potter. Whether it will 
take him four days or four weeks to decide 
the point involved, the judge said he could 
not tell. Justice is seriously delayed by 
this proceeding to keep Sharp out of Sing 
Sing. 


..One of the things which stir up the 
Southern whites to make laws against Ne- 
gro equality isthe fact that several white 
men of large fortunes have lately left their 
money to their colored children. What is 
the use of denying the Negro his rights if 
he can get wealth which will buy all priv- 
ileges ? 


..“*"You may have all the world 
If you give me Jesus,” 
is a very good and popular song among the 
Southern Negroes; but they had better get 
all they can of the worldtoo. Their success 
depends now on that. Thepeople that will 
not be thrifty and save, will, in the end, lose 
religion and everything eise. 


..The Mormon President, John Taylor, 
the successor of Brigham Young, the polyg- 
amist in theory and practice, and the fugi- 
tive from the pursuit of justice, is dead. 
Though not the equal of Brigham Young as 
& manager, he has, nevertheless, been an 
adcoit leader of the Mormon Church. 


.-The President is going to visit St. 
Louis, after all, some time in October, after 
the Grand Army of the Republic shall have 
got through with its encampment. It is to 
be hoped that he will not change his mind 
again, and thus subject the people of St. 
Louis to a second disappointment. 





..Dr. MeGlynn’s Anti-Poverty Society, 
after about four months’ hard work on his 


part, with the help of Mr. George, has suc- 
ceeded in gaining a membership of 1,252, at 
the rate of a dollar a head for the initiation 


fee. This certainly makes rather a sorry 
promise for the future. 


.. We wish some of our Catholic friends 
who disparage Protestant missions would 
tell us howit happens that the native Catho- 
lics of India are so illiterate as compared 


with the Protestants, Can they mention 
one prominent native Christian in all India 
who is not a Protestant? 


wwaed A correspondent takes us to task for 
spelling the name of the Kentucky despera- 
does Tolliver. He spells it Tallifero, but 
why he selects that spelling: rather than 
Tagliaferro or Taliaferro we do not know. 


We believe in phonetic spelling, and wish 
we could always follow it. 


..Dr. Thirkield, of the Gammon School 
of Theology, in Atlanta, Ga., says one rea- 


son why the white people are so angry with 
such institutions as Atlanta and Clark Uni- 
versities is because they cannot endure to 
see these schools surpass those open to their 
own children. 


.. The Catholic Standard ought to know 
better than to represent that Episcopal min- 
isters promise to hold and teach the doctrines 
ofthe Thirty-nine Articles, or that Congre- 
gational ministers must give their adhesion 


to the Westminster Confession. It is not 
true. 


..-One hundred and eighteen of the one 
hundred and thirty-seven counties in the 
State of Georgia have become “‘ dry,” as the 


consequence of *‘ local option’’ in that state. 
This is a pretty good record as to this mode 
of fighting the liquor traffic. 


..It certainly was an insulting thing to 
pick out Congressman Collins for such a 
— for dynamite, when he landed at Bel- 

ast. ; 





_ READING NOTICES. = 
BURROUGH BROS. MANUFACTURING C 


BA ALTIMORE, Mpb., Det, sth, 1856. 
KELLOGG, HITCHCOCK & CO., 24 Park Pi ace, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—I have used your “Compound Menthol 
Ice” for rose cold and hay fever curing the entire 
season, and with my own experience before me, sin- 
cerely believe that the faithful ap plication of this 
valuable remedy will afford ae ete relief from 
these most miserable of dise: 

HOR RAG ‘E BU ~ ed GH, 
At druggists or by mail, 50 cents. —Ad 


No Opium in Piso’s cure ——o Consumption. Cures 
where other remedies th. % cents,— Fa. 


TWO EXCURSIONS TO THE YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Messrs. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S announcement 
of two excursions tothe Yellowstone National Park, 
Yo attract the attention of summer tourists. 

A liberal allowance of time for rest and recreation, a 
certainty of pleasant See and - entire 
freedom from the ordinary cares and yances of 
traveling serve to render these trips es inily ern 
ing. The tour of the park will be very thorough, a 
twice the usual length of time will be devoted to allt the 
Feet centers of attraction, including the Mammoth 

iot Springs,the Falls and Grand Canon of the _— 
lowstone, Yellowstone aan afd the Norris, Lo 





great Northwest. Send toJ. M. Jenkins, 257 Broad- 
way, New York, fora descriptive circular. 


“DO NOT LIKE WHERE YOU ARE?” 


“ WELL, why do you not go to Fort Griswold-on-the- 
Seund, et charming hotel, opposite and two miles 
below New London, Conn. In addition to 200 eame. 
all facing the water, they bave cottages.” “Their 
table is unsur . the scenery is grand, the climate 
fine, noglare from ail-san1 beaches, and not a mos- 
quit can be found owing to the prevailing southwest 

winds.” They go an and are sa satistied od !—Sunday Time 





caaiivele cure Dyspepsia and Indigestion. It is pala- 
table and has tengo action. Sold ruggiste, $1 
r bottle,or Wm. F. Kidder & Co., Ment John St., 


Yew York. ai nristian at Wor k. 


-* 1 
FIRE ARMS AND SPORTING GOODS. 


M waene. MERWIN, HULBERT &CoO., of No. % Weat 
%d Street, are large manufacturers of and dealers in 
= kinds of fire arms and ammunition and hieh-arade 

s. They issue a very lare illustrated 

price-tist, which they pa 5 to any address for twenty- 

ve cents, which also contains rules for playing polo, 

tennis, cricket, billiards and all of the games and 
sports now prevalent. 

Any one needing anything generally p | 
ing goods dealers, will find at Messrs. an 
pot, & Co.'s a no mem and od assortment at feasonabie 
my ms living out of the city can order from 

heir catalogue.’ with — the same satisfaction as 
though buying in perso 


THE EARL , OF. ABERDEEN DELIGHTED. 


PLEASED WITH AMERICAN RAILWAYS, ESPECIALLY 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the long journey around the 
world, —. terminated last evening, the Earl and 
Countess of A een arose this morning entirely re- 
covered from their fatique. 

reporter was shown to the Ear!’s private parlor 
this morning, and found the Earl taking it easy ina 
great big Turkish chair. 

“TI like America,” said his Lordship, “and don’t 
wonder at the desire le have to become residents 
of it. I have taken considerable interest in the rail- 
roads you have here, and think they are as near com- 
plete as any I’ve seen during my travels, especial] 
the New York Central, over which I vame from Ni- 

.. The four tracks are an advant away 

above anything I’ve seen. It sayes time, avoids acci- 

— and helps to make the passengers think they 
of more consequence than common freight. 

.. Jam considerably interested in railro matters 
on the r—' hee of the Atlantic, and "hike to travel = 
a well equine road; but have never © 
trip as I did the one from the Falls. T 
yur Wagner cars, thundering along at the rate of 

fty miles an hour a fertile valleys, and at 
freqnent intervals passing long freight trains run- 
ning in the same direction, proves an enjoyable nov- 


elty’not to be found in — other qua of 
slots. coking it altogether, the most enjoyable rail- 
trips I’ve experienced have been from San Fran- 
claup oa New York by the New York Central “sna its 
connections. 
aa ‘or home to-morrow on the “.Servia’” but 
will yeiere a at my first opportunity and make a more 


thorough tour of the country.”—N. Y¥. Evening Sun, 
July 15th, 1887. 


'o sit Ez one of 
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* Financial. 
TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGES. 

THE Supreme Court of the United 
States, inthe Western Union Telegraph 
Co. v. Pendleton, 7 Supreme Court Rep. 
1126, held as follows: 

“ That section 4176 of the Revised Statutes 

of Indiana, 1881, prescribing the order in 
which telegraphic dispatches shall be sent, 
and section 4178 ‘of these Statutes,’ requir- 
ing the delivery, by a messenger, of such 
dispatches, if the persons to whom they are 
addressed, or their agents, reside within one 
mile of the station, or within the city or 
town in which it is located, are invalid with 
respect to dispatches to be delivered in other 
states, as an interference with inter-state 
commerce.” 
Mr. Justice Field, in stating the opinion 
of the court in this case, referred to the 
language of Chief-Justice Waite in the 
Telegraph Co. v. Texas, 105 U. S. 460, 
in which the court, speaking through 
him, said: 

“In the Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 96 U.S. 1, 
this court held that the telegraph was an 
instrument of commerce, and that telegraph 
companies were subject to the regulating 
power of Congress in respect to their foreign 
and inter-state business. A telegraph com- 
pany occupies the same relation to com- 
merce, as a carrier of messages, that a rail- 
road company does as a carrier of goods. 
Both companies are instruments of com- 
merce, and their business is commerce itself. 
They do their transportation in different 
ways, and their liabilities are in some re- 
spects different, but they are both indispen- 
sable to those engaged to any considerable 
extent in commercial pursuits.” 

This settled the doctrine that the tele- 
graph business when conducted between 
different states is inter-state commerce 
within the meaning of that clause of the 
Federal Constitution which gives to Con- 
gress the power to regulate commerce 
‘*among the several states.” Mr. Justice 
Field said that ‘‘the attempted regula- 
tion by Indiana of the mode in which 
messages sent, by telegraph companies 
doing business within her limits shall be 
delivered in other states cannot be upheld. 
It is an impediment to the freedom of that 
form of inter-state commerce, which is as 
much beyond the power of Indiana to im- 
pose as the imposition of a tax by the 
state of Texas upon every message trans- 
mitted by a telegraph company within her 
limits to other states was beyond her 
power. Whatever authority the state 
may possess over the transmission and 
delivery of messages by telegraph com- 
panies within her limits, it does not ex- 
tend to the delivery of messages in other 
states.” 

On this ground the court reversed the 
decision by the Supreme Court of Indiana, 
and remanded the case for further pro- 
ceedings in conformity with the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Any other doctrine would expose 
telegraph companies to conflicting legisla- 
tion by different states of the Union. 


+> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE signs that are ‘usually accepted as 
indicating the course of financial matters 
have not been as satisfactory in the money 
market during the past week as hereto- 
fore. The market, however, has been ac- 
tive and firm, but theré was a noticevble 
scarcity of time money, as the banks pre- 
fer to place their offerings on call at the 
ruling rates in consequence of the conser- 
vative policy they have recently adopted, 
and the uneasiness that prevails respect- 
ing the prospect of a stringency likely to 
be experienced in the near future. Re- 
ports of a ‘* squeeze” of money in Boston 
has had an unsettling influence, as their 
supply has been too limited to meet all 
demands. Thereis no doubt that exag- 
gerated rumors have been set afloat for 
the purpose of upsetting the confidence 
there is now felt and establishing the dis- 
trust that is usually successful in lining 
the coffers of the manipulator. Call loans 
at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ bal- 
lance. have been available at 3@6 per 
cent., but the business has been done 
chiefly at 4@4} per cent. Commercial 
paper has ruled quiet. First-class in- 
dorsed bills with sixty or ninety days 








to run, haye been taken at 6 per cent dis- 
ceunt, four monthsat .6@7 and good sin- 
gle-named paper at 64@8. 

STOCK MARKET. 


It does not seem to make much differ- 
ence in Wall Street whether prosperity 
smiles or adversity frowns. The results 
are just what the manipulators make 
them. The condition of affairs through- 
out the country are prosperous, crops are 
abundant business generally is good, 
and the railroads are rolling up large 
earnings, but still there was a melting of 
values in the stock market during the 
past week, for which no legitimate reason 
can be given. While the outlook reflects 
such a healthy condition, it is but natw al 
to expect a favorable response in values 
on the Stock Exchange. But there isn’t. 
It has been a continuous victory for the 
bears throughout the week, and, notwith- 
standing the healthy condition of the gen- 
eral situation, they have recklessly ham- 
mered values and demoralized the market 
to such an extent that no matter how ab- 
surd the rumor, it would go. The strin- 
gency in the money market was one of 
the battering-rams that was used by the 
bear contingent with considerable success. 
yet, while the threats were the loudest, 
money was got at 4 and 44 per cent.on call. 
The following table gives the highest, 
lowest, and closing quotations: 


July 3th. Hwgh- Low- Clos- 


est. est ing, 
Mite BF. Bia covcccccsccccoccee 1900 41 39 84 
American BX...........0..c006 8 110 10% 
BA Fn. B G. Worccereccevcces 10 (0% 110% 
Atlantic & Pacific. ........... 400 1% 1% 
Buff., Roch. & P........cc0000- 2 & 59 
Can. Southern................. 13,615 505q 49 
Canadian Pacific.............. 3,025 60584 
Contral low8@.......0.ceccssees 809 7 OM 
Central Pacific..............+. 40 8 «63T4 854 
Chof. & Ohi0.......cccccccceee 120 Co | 
Ches. & Ohio Ist pf. .......... 5 «il 10 
Ches. & Ohio 2d pf............ 122 8 8 
CRE. & AlGGM.....ccccccccccece 19 151 151 
Chi. & Ind. C. R pf........... 200087 86 
CE Be ee We ve sscessescccscccses 66.455 ITs; 109 
CI - Ble We Milcwce coccssccsve 317) M46 146 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 2,930 144 187% 
CBL., M. & Bb. P..cccccccccccces Isl, £01 8G 19% 
C., M & St. P.. PE... .cccccccceee 
CR. B. 1. & PHC. ......ccccscee 
©. BE. Tes B Pocccce socccccecscce 


C., St. L. & P., PE... ecccvesece 
Cin., I., St. L. & C 


Con. Gas Co 


Kingston & Pem............... 
Lake Erie & W...........++0+ 
Lake Erie & W. pf.... - 








Long Island..............+-.+++ 
Louis and Nash.. ............ 
Louis., N. A. & C 
Manhattan con................ 
Manhattan Bh................ 
Memph. & Charl 
Mexican Central 


Michigan Central 
“Se 2 8 Se 
M., L. S. & W., pf 
BIRR. B GE. Tac sscccovecccccceesce 
Minn. & St. L. pf......ceeees 5 3 3B 
Missouri Pacitic............... 41,3530 104% WH 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.............-. b1G 3 mAs 
Mobile & Ohio...............+. a0 Ot 13% 
Morris & Essex...........-.+++ 2 139% 139% 
Marshall C. Coal...........+++. 1,100 20 ll 
Be BOO, Bo cecinacnncssce 2, 80 7 
New Cent. Coal..............-+ 20 ill il 
iB PB dcccccceseses cose 15,810 78 2% 
New York Central............ 15,455 109% 106% 10846 
Bh. Fa BP. COM sccccoccccccese 200 516 WK WK 
BH. BW. & We EMg...cccccccscceses 146,070 50% 40 1054 
SS | y Serre 99 228 24 «25 
BW. CR. BOB. Tas ccccccccccece 2,760 18% 166 1656 
N. ¥., C. & St. L. pf........00- 2,150 32 Bt) 30% 
3 re 7 109 107g 107% 
es 2 ee “0 34 @B 2834 
Wh Bc Bh BI We FE ncesvcccee 1,400 69 6644 6654 
ek 8S rer 2,159 «1 % 9% 
We Wee Be & We BEnccccccccesvess 3,345 335 3 30 
Norfolk & West.............+ 80 «(18 16 16 
Norfolk & West. pf.........--- 11,421 4554 41% «41% 
Northern Pacific..........---- 19,104 S46 325 «633 

A 6074 SOK 
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U. 8S. BONDS. 


The market for Governments was quiet, 
with a tendency toward lower prices. 
The following were the closing quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
434s. 1891. Registered..... . ..........- 10834 109% 
4348, 1801, Coupon... .............. . 10834 109% 
48, 1917, Registered..................... W744 127% 
RE 66. sensvcesessencnens a 12734 12734 
Currency 08, 1805............ . i” ites 122 ae 
Currency 4a, 1908................000 oe 14 
a wi 
re 130 
og Se ree 132 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed a decrease 
in reserve of $366,350. The surplus now 
amounts to $8,130,950. The changes in 
the average show an increase in loans of 
$45,000, a decrease in specie of $1,385,700, 
an increase in legal tenders of $372,900, 
a decrease in deposits of $2,585,800, and a 
decrease in circulation of $16,300. The 
following table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net 


Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York....$11,570,000 $2,170,000 $860,000 $11,200,000 
Maaht’n Co... 8,801,800 1,631,000 348,000 8,668,000 
Merchants’... 7,416,700 1,225,500 810,700 7,756,400 
Mechanics.... 7,784,000 1,613,000 350,000 6,568,000 
America...... 10,669,600 1,635,300 394,700 9,368,300 
Phenix........ 3,044,000 573,000 = 185,000 += 2,904,000 
City............ 8,683,700 4,931,000 381,000 ~=—s:1,257,300 
Tradesmen’s. 2,548,500 375,300 =—-'181,308 = 2,159,500 
Fulton......... 1,803,100 853,700 73,300 =: 1,406,700 
Chemical... poene 18,682,000 7,241,600 433,700 20,845,200 
Merch’ts Ex.. 3,149,200 532,500 326,700 3,503,700 
Gallatin... 5,129,900 = 910,200 285,400 3,980,700 
Buch. & Dro.. 1,935,500 418,509 65,100 =: 1,847,100 
Mech. & Trad 1,888,000 82,000 218,000 2,006,009 
Greenwich... 1,107,800 140.100 §=135,000 ~=—-:1, 123,200 
Leather Manf 3,320,700 779.700 §=152,300 = 2,815,000 
Seventh W’d. 1,358,500 283,100 78,900 1,345,800 
State of N. Y.. 3,640,000 677,700 = 184,400 = 3,216,500 


Am.Excha’ge. 16,502,000 2,679,000 1,423,000 14,577,000 


Commerce..... 16,581,100 2,564,300 957,200 11,192,700 
Broadway..... 5,468,300 923,800 292 5,097,500 
Mercantile.... 7,453,300 1,359,500 471,200 = 7,254,700 
Pacific......... 2,705,500 894,500 146,400 2,759,600 
Republic...... 7,998,600 1,821,800 356,500 8,495,400 
Chatham...... 4,422,700 1,022,000 342,800 4,826,900 
People’s....... 2,059,600 248,000 141,900 2,503,000 
N. America... 2,942,500 381,500 210,200 





St. Nicholas... 2,067,400 195,600 101,100 1,834,600 
Shoe & Leath. 2,899,000 632,000 273,000 3,145,000 
Corn Exch.... 763,100 311,000 5,896,700 
Continental... 4,621,200 759,300 575,200 5,183,400 
Oriental..... 2,280,100 154,000 199,000 = 2,100,000 
Imp. & Trad’s. 18,725,100 = 4,454,200 1,180,800 21,157,400 
Park........... 18,488,500 1,288,700 — 22,508,900 
North River... 2,080,600 126,400 = 128,900 =. 2,223,000 
East River.... 1,089,200 248,200 850,000 1,095,500 
Fourth Nat’l.. 17,718,900 3,812,100 930,300 18,576,200 
Central Nat’l. 8,110,000 977,000 = 952,000 8,121,000 
Second Nat’l.. 3,294,000 £04,000 248,000 4,111,000 
Ninth Nat'l... 5,152,400 1,159,300 279,900 5,381,500 
First Nat'l.... "20,498,900 3,726,800° 1,204,900 19,643,100 
Third Nat'l... 4,458,200 1,293,400 217,000 5,100 
N.Y. N’vl Ex. 1,436,900 188,900 146,300 = 1,239,500 
) See 2,381,800 381,200 W100 2,297,500 
N. Y. County.. 2,313,800 415,400 222,500 = 2,806,700 
Ger-American 2,589,900 383,500 89,800 2,294,900 
Ge cc csccece 5,810,400 = 1,364,000 304,700 = 6,461,200 
Fifta Avenue. 3,643,500 913,600 $7,500 3,781,100 
German Ex... 2,272,400 120,600 503,500 2,813,200 
Germania..... 2,386,000 110,200 = 376,300 =. 2,563,900 
U.S. Nat’l..... 3,546,100 1,201,000 89,000 3,908,100 
Lincoln Nat’l. 2,291,900 607,200 130,200 =. 2,795,900 
Gartield Nat’l. 1,843,200 431,200 142,100 = 2,096.800 
Fifth Nat’l.... 1,513,800 275,09 111,300 1,595,100 
Bk Metrop’lis. 3,834,100 878,800 169,300 = 4,518,900 
West Side..... 1,984,100 308,300 235,300 2,276,600 
Seaboard...... 1,914,500 891,500 £01,900 2,177,400 
Sixth Nat’l.... 1,962,100 402,600 115,000 =. 2,210,100 
Western Nat.. 5,942,100 511,700 ™ 469,300 





Clearings for the week ending July 30, 1887. $551,871,501 77 
do do do July 24, 1887, 538,358,775 98 
Balances forthe week ending July 30, 1887. 27,110,926 03 
do flo do July 23, 1887. 20,054,555 06 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares : 


Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 
vga kode 176 pecode _ 
Ame! Ex....141 14 ercantile ... .. oS — 
's.6 — {Merohants’ ...... 2 145 
hants’ Ex t 








& 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was firm. 
Commercial bills were somewhat scarce. 
The posted rates for Sterling were un- 
changed at $4.83} for the 60-day bills and 
$4.854 for demand. On Saturday actual 
business was done at$4.82}@§$4.82% for 
60-day bills, $4.84}@$4.84§ for demand, 
$4.85@$4.85} for cable transfers, and 
$4.81@$4.81} for commercial bills. Con- 
tinental was dull. Francs were quoted 
at 5.248@5.23§ for long and 5.213@5.20§ 
for short; Reichmarks at 94% and 95}, 
and Guilders at 40} and 40}. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association will be held at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., on the 12th and 13th of Oc- 
tober. The President is Logan C. Murray, 
President of the United States National 
Bank of this city, with a Vice-president 
from every state and territory. This con- 
vention promises to be one of the most in- 
teresting and useful of any heretofore 
held. 

Holders of Wisconsin Central Railroad 
securities will be interested in an adver- 
tisement of the Trustees, which appears in 
our financial columns, giving notice of 
the formation of a new company for the 
purpose of purchasing the outstanding 
securities of the Wisconsin Central and 
other roads controlled by it, in order to 
prevent conflicting interests, and to se- 
cure more administrative economy. 

The American Fire Insurance Company, 
of 146 Broadway, has declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of five per cent., and a div- 
idend of four per cent. on outstanding 
scrip. The Company,has total assets of 
$1,324,976.02, with a net surplus of $711,- 
763.65. This excellent showing reflects 
credit upon the excellent management of 
the Company’s affairs by Mr. David Adee, 
President, and William H. Crolius, Secre- 
tary. 

C. I. Hudson & Co. are offering the six 
per cent. gold bonds of the Richmond (Va:) 
Union Passenger Railway Company. 
Richmond, a city of ninety thousand in- 
habitants, ‘has hitherto had less city rail- 
road facilities than a Western village. 
This road will supply this want and fur- 
nish roomy cars propelled by electricity, 
instead of bobtail cars drawn by mules. 
Its prospects are excellent. 

Bankers report a good demand for the 
best investment securities. e people 
who buy these securities are not specula- 
tors but are those who invest dividends 
which they receive —_ the best paying 
dividend securities, and, of course, as so 
many people receive t eit dividends dur- 
ing the month of July, bankers at this 
time do more business than usual. Among 
the well-known homes J ip. she the country is 
the house of 8. A. Kean ny, the 
successors to Preston, Kean &. mpany , 
whose ay al office isin Chicago, and 
whose ork office is in the Fhited 
Bank Building. This house invests large- 
ly for institutions as well as for individ- 
uals, and for more than twenty-five 
years we are told no one of their custom- 
ers has ever lost adollar by default of 
one principal or interest from munici- 
- bonds bought of this house, People 

aving money to invest can communicate 
with 8. A. Kean & Company either di- 
rect to Chicago or through their New 
York House. 

Mr. Henry Clews has sent a le y 
letter to the Governing Committee of the 
New York Stock Exchange, in which he 
presents many auggestions in regard to 
the improvement of the business of the 
Exchange. A copy.can be obtained by 
application at his office. 

e Fidelity and Casualty Company has 
declared a dividend of four per cent., pay- 


able July 2ist. Mr. George F. Seward 
has recently been elected Vice-president 


‘of this company. 

The coupons of the Texas and New 
Orleans Railroad Compaiiy, “Ist miort- 
|gage seven per cent., ‘Main Line, and--of 
ithe Galveston, Harrisburg and. Aap. Aa- 
|tonis Re Railwa, ome den? mort age six 


gust 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commigsion for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execate orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Instead, pe Lenina, Austra- 


Issue Commercial au r travelers’ Credits 


why! LE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make elegraphic Transfers of 4 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY EUROPE AND BRIT- 
$H AND DANISH WEST IND 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., tage Liverpool, 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT | 
ON 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & 00,, 


4 Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


VIRGINIA $23. v¥5">. cee 














MORTGAGE, TRUST. C0, 


Capital Paid-up...................+/ 21 ORp 208. 
re Bonds oe, 


dividusl Tuyeste 


Seatiie ate Gonge eet Aa, ath 


also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
first m in. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE oe co., 
pew, Fork Chey 239 Broadw: 


P Hadelonta’ Pa. fet South South tee st 
London, op aland, Gresham 5S) 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. 


30-Year Gold Bonds 
OF THE 


RICHMOND, .VA., .UNION PASSENGER 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


THE ROAD RUNS THROUGH MOST THIGCKLY 
SETTLED PORTIONS OF RICHMOND, HITHERTO 
WITHOUT RAILROAD FACILITIES, AND TO;ALL 
THE PARKS. WE RECOMMEND THESE BONDS 
TO INVESTORS. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
APPLY TO THE 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 


OR TO 
Cc. I HUDSON & CO., 
BM, 35 WALL 


EET, New \ erk. 


BONDS. 


200 City of Buffalo, N. Y., 3s. 








' 100. City of ,Toledo, O., 4s. 
| 8% Town of Woonsocket, R. I., 4s. 


WRITE FOR FULL DESORIPTIVE LISTS 
FOR SALE BY 
S. A. KEAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


New York Office, United Bank Building, 


Corner Broadway and Wall St. 


SMITH & JACKSO 
DULUTH, a BROKERS 


REAL STATE 


% 
iy 









No. % WALL St., N. ¥., July 20th, 4967. 
TO HOLDERS OF 


WISCONSIN AD COMPAIY’s 
sll holding securities of the Wisconsin Se 
tral Company are peogey, necitied thata 


one, has a. cals ed th pd ap 
CENTRAL COMPANY. 
is to purchase as far cs 


of the 
Central Ra —~s “ine ‘Pend we Ene eat 
sebanete and Kallroad, 
waukee and Montello Railroad, and the win 
St. Croix and Wisconsin Railroad. and thus us bring all 
these railroads a@ permanent union, and a 
interests, secure more 
coonsmey ! minstration, and give - the bond _ 
stockho! faers one set of securities lurge 
cover all the properties thus united. at nt, 
are several sets, each eee ae small in amount 
secured by the propers of only one rail 
which is is more or less dependent for ita value pen 
nee of all the 
w company will have about 600 miles of rail- 
road Sohen the plan isconsummated. It issues securi- 
ties as follows. viz. 
First Mortgage 5 5 per cent. bonds, about 


Income ay (non-cumiulative, ‘t 

ees’ ce: about pod nee r mile, 9,000,000 
Preferred stock (cumulative) 

certificates, a tv" be0 8,000,000 
Common k, = ees’ certificates, 

about $20,000 per mile.................00: 12.000,000 

It offers to Wisconsin Central security holders to 
exchange as follows, viz: 
F bonds for First 

Series DondS.............ss0ssess008 Dollar for Dollar 


Income bonds for Second Series 
WON dh hades socnahdekee tape cadpheae eae e 


Common stock forCommon stock. “ ad ~ 
—_ Ra for Preferred 


varties wishing 
Dorilege will please cull at the office, 36 
and arrange for same e. Any nolders of Wisconsin 
Central Securities ga Baga information 
can obtain it by inguiring at the offi 
BY, ABBOT & HOYT, Trustees 
The foregoing plan has Fe wd yb arty approval, and is 
intended meet the isconsin re 
sqcert: ders, who “ae portly urea’ 
bol of this kind be done. rnetiat bei 
who make the changes p 
thereby. OHN A. rTEW ant, 
EDWIN H. ABBOT, 
Trustees in possession of Wis, Cen. | R. 1 R. 


Basse HOUSE EAN 
RY CLEWS & CO.,, 
13 AND = BROAD 8ST. 


(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
interest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
woraers precuted for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, 


si etroleum for fnyestment or on margi ‘ 
rivate owe to Ch WEST! and Philadelphia, 


FARM “MORTG! IGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KA 
Fi saanee 


Capital (fully paid), 82 TOAGE L 
FIRST MOR ir 


We off Loans 
: tor per Cont Guaranteed. Also Ww 


Wall St., 





one-half to five times the amount of the mo: 
held in trust by the American i -\ and Trust Com- 


any of N. Y.; and aise Or oor up Capital and 
sseta of over THREE QUARTE! Pe eat auLLion pouass, 
ears ex’ ce. More 
testify 473 the promptness, safety and deatistaction ot 
a =A ew York 
4 N.Y. by ree 
B.D. Breck ‘Send for Pamphlets, Forms and Fal 
Titormation. LH. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWKENCK, Kab 


San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass Railway 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 


Gold Bonds, Due 1926. 
Issued atthe rate of $12,000 per mile ot 


“EAR MENS. LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
verineipal nae’ Interest payable in New 
e offer tor sale a limited amount of these 
bonds at Sic. ase accrued iuterest, subject 
toa yasece? S pee ce without votice 

Full particulars will be furnished on ap- 
plication, 


S. M. SWENSON & SONS, 
216 Broadway, New York. 


first mortgages for $106,000 (on land worth ornage) 





COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans on Improved City Prop- 
erty. Eighteen years’ experience. 





MORTGAGES, 
Choice Mortgages always on hand at the New York 
office. W. B. MEIKLE, i8 Wall St., New York. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
EES IEE aR 5 ee EGE MS 1857. 
REAL ESTATE By Uiusion > 
PROPERTY RENTED 721 cered 
remittances made promptly. 


TAXES and _ assessments looked after and 


M ft 
LOANS el) lortgage fo ‘or aterm of years 


DULUTH. 


P Write for Sou ptormation s to -¥ Uiamas of Javespens 
‘or non- 





must nary a ty a Be 
and will Susrantes § aa face on —_ t. :~™ 
vestment. O' Best of references 


ur guar. 
given. Niention this pa oo 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


DULU TH, MINN, 


"7% GOLD R% 


(Semi-annually 5 and 


Ast MORTOAGE LOA ANS 


inevery ¢*se. Lome oe ony ooo 
erty. Best of references. three to six es the aon 
id as anor om as U. 8. Ho in N.Y. Excha: 
ge Nothing safer or more desirable. Send — 
a 


0 A advance on six and nine months 


ample Megs County Bank, 


N.C, MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, Kawsas. 





ea RE See re aera 
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THE INDEFENDENT. 


[August 4, 1887. 








0/ AND HALF PROFITS, 
0 INVESTMENT 


CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
* Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (4) the profits instead of com missic ns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at Tper cent. 
to8 percent. Keferences furnished on application. B 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner Sth. 

ST, PAUL, MINN. wae 

le. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 

ns collected. We hav e a A pry large list of e+ 

St. Paul and its environs. Keferences: First 

Nation al Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 

American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 

solicited. 


KANSAS . INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital ‘oan ae. $225,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to ne gots ating First Mort- 
gage — for Eastern Investors. 


ute Safe Good Rates, 
Absel references ‘Esa tagther prgtio ulars. address 
g. F. Ball, Pres't Morrell, Vice-E res’t. 
* R. Wheeler, Sec’ so Bartlett, Ass’t-Sec’y. 
Topeka, Kan. tit Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


A soup SOLID (} PER CENT 


Per ancum, first mast gaces on productive Real 
Estate, Loans appre Tocoma National 
Bank, Bust oF SYERENC ES Ease AND West. Cor- 
mdence Solicited. 
ddress ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
ry] a re Ve 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J, H, SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of ousaenn, of- 

fers Guaranteed Iowa Mortgages, also 6 per 

cent, ten-year debentures (its own obl gation) secured 

by first mortgages deposited with the American 

reforet and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
‘erences. 





ISTATE 


A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT ! 


The Equitable Oil Co., 


PAID UP CAPITAL. ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
divided into 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND SHARES, par value, 
non-assessable, TWO DOLLARS EACH, has been 
and now isecarning large mouthly dividends, 

THE CENTRAL TRUST CO.,OF NEW YORK, are 
the Register, Transfer and Subscription Agents. 

Application fora LIMITED NUMBER OF SHARES 
for a short time only may be made to 

8. L. SIMPSON, 66 Broadway, N. Y., 

where further information may be had. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have toe sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the best — of lowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mort 
residence properties in ues Moines. For particulars 
and references, address. 


DES MOINES L 0 N AND TRUST CO,, 
Jes Moines, Ia,; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila, 


I ondcnocasscdecsevenctcucccegssncensd $250,000 


THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 


ot Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEALS IN 


FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 


Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
T. B SWEET, Pres., Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas. Loan & Trust Co. 


EKA, KANSAS, 


Puldup "Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 

Every loan made ts carefully ins ed by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office rd - Map 
who is — asalary and not a comm 
with al jo papers connected with the Toan, are tare. 
fully tT. by an gent of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fiftee years’ experience; over 

13,000,000.00 negotiated vent out loss) for Colleges, 
nks, smearance Co.'s, Trustees and individ- 
uals. ton office. ‘ongress Street,Geo, M. Stearns, 
Banages,, Piiladelphie office, 713 Walnut Street, 
w Wood, Manager. 


A. 8. HATCH & 00,, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
— Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 

et. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


9, 7%, 8° 
6o. o. lo 

The merican iuvestment Company, ot 
Em burg, Iowa, inc cxperated with a_paid-u 
camel “a 8600 0,000 anc $73.00 surplus, wit 
branches of Huron and Mitchell, Dakota, offer first 
Mortgage Farm Loans in Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 
Alse 6 per cent. pebestare Ly (one ations of the 
Company), running 10 Mort gage 
loans, deposited with the yp re 4 rust Co,, 
N. ¥. I[talso issues Demand Certificates of Deposii 
= 5 per cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 


neces. 
rE. S. Ormsby, Pres., Emmettsburg, lowa,. 
A. L, Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA] AND MINNESOTAE 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
pal and interest qeranie ed. 

Over 1,°00,000 loaned, Six years’ Exp* 
rience, rite for Forms, Information utd 
Referenc es. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota, 


4 FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO.,, 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on iIm- 
proved farms worth three to five times the amount of 
the loan. Interest 8 per cent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted by us without charge. 
All loans receive our careful fr attorney super- 
vision, All titles approved by our attorn 
Seven per cent. loans on_ choice a ‘City prop- 
erty. County and School Bonds for sa 
Parties wishing to make oamene ‘can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. Write } pastoutess. 
Highest references east an 
HA EN & DICKINSON, 
jankers, Denver, Colo. 


5Mlp GOLD INVESTMENT. 


oye issed by the lowa Loan and Trust 
1 and semi-annual interest, Rrvatle in 

Gola Cota 3 the Chemical mettenes Bank, 
where the Bonds are well kno are now os the 
most dosirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first speeeae? upon Real Estate in Iowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent in- 
vestry who look first for safety rather than a high 
rate of interest, should give these debentures a careful 
aaa before smical & elsewhere; they ean be 


grained at — Chemical .* on orton, 
iss & Co. Ay Dewing & Son, New —¥ bm i 
A. Smith, N 2 LY og t Temple. Bosto 

Walker. So South Berwick H Payson es Co. 


Portland, Me.; Elliott & Ryuee, Manchester, N. H.; L. 
> Sanford, Brid eport, Conn.; 8S. Southwort , Genev: a, 

mprecht Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Por YFahior information apply to either of the ‘above, 
or address the Home Office, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 


‘espondence solicited. 
JOHN M, OWENS, H, A. COFFIN, 
Prent Treas. 


6% and 8 MORTGAGES 
On Improved City and Farm Property. 
Ww. S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn. 


J. B. TABOUR, 
325 REAL ESTATE , tw Minn, 


References: The Security Bank of Minnesota; Presi- 
dent Hennepin County Savings Bank; Cashier Citizens’ 
Bank. Derrenpensence solicited. Money Loaned te 
net 7 and 8 per ce 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed Fixes Mortgage Bonds,7 to & 
per, cent, Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiated 
y the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of $200 and spaces. Ray pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest 
teed and remitted te ender, arithou charge. 
Best Location in the Union, 
rience. Ample Capital. Wide connections. Refer 
the Congregationafst. Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Western Mortgages. Get the Best, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 





Entrance through the Bank 





MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 
6% TO 8% 


NET. 


The pret National Bank of Ano pinneedtan bit 


A SECURITY, to per co aks YM 
ect Bm tg tg 


rs, G9 "ago Loans for Loans range trom 830 to 85.00 
—oIEa Swine Rieiees wee 





COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $100,000. 


secured by first mortga farm: s and cit. ropert; 
in Kansas and Missow held ” trust by the onten 


gages ee from WA per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 


payab 
)F FICES: 
No. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND *OR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


quitable 


Cc M Q R b TGAGE. ul 

apita ubscrive we 

Paid in (Cash).......... 0 eseecesccecces ‘St $80 43 
DEBENTURES 

Sparing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based ex- 

clusively upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust 

by the American Loan and Trust Company of New York 

for the benefit of the bondholders. eir safety, time 

to run, and rate of —— abe Saete the most desir- 

able Hav estment now off. 

GUARANTEED FA Te ‘MORTGAGES, 


ove! 
NEW YORK, 206 Brdw’y | PHILADA. 112 S. 4th St. 
STON, %' Court St. | KANSASC ciry vith& Del. sts 
SEND OK PAMPHLE 


FARM LOANS 


SECURED BY 4. iat MORTGAGES 


% Interest to Investors. 
SAFE A 
ia ENT 


~- GOVERN 


BONDS Interest payable Hemi-Anaually ’ 
at office or bank of mortgagee. 1% 

years’ experience, and Never Lost a Dollar 
‘or any customer. Best of reference given as to ability, 
integrity, and financial standing. If you have money 
to loan, write us for circular and oi culars. Address, 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., TNC RAE 


y permission we some 4 to moe. W.A. Welsher, D.D. 
Batt Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chairman 
Executive Committee Missionary Board, and Rev. J. 
w. Goodlin, ex-Secretary, York, Pa. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmas 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 

127 West 6th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
ually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
ade in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 

* Information to investors.” 














W. J. ANDERSON, Cash. 
W. CHICK, pice Pree F.N. ¥; CHICK, Ass’t Cash. 


Nacigenl Bank of Kansas sit 
Capital. $1,000,000. Surplus, 

This is the largest bank and does the largest busi- 
ness of any in this section of the United States 
and receives the accounts of Ban Bankers, Mer- 
ene, Manufacturers and individuals on most favor- 
able rms. 


J. 8. CHICK Pres't. 





DIVIDEND. 


THE New YORK Masson gL EXCHANGE . ra , 
EW YORE, July 29th, 
SEV gury.sacenD Divi DEN >. 
AT A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS held this day, a dividend of THREE (3) PER 
CENT. was declared payable on and after August 


Ist, 1887 
Cc. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 





( F FICE OF THE FIDELITY AND c ASUALTY 
CO., 214 and 216 Broadway, N. Y., Jul mh, 1887. 
—Ata regular meeting of the Board of Directors of 
this company, held this day, a dividend of FOU 4 PER 
CENT., was decla yabl le to the stockholders or 
their legal representatly ro on and after the 2ist inst. 

JOHN M. CRANE, Secretary. 





"OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACT¥IC COMPANY 
28 BROA, ; . 


the following coinpantes ‘will 1 be paidon and after 

that ie at this 

TEX AND NEW ‘ORLEANS R. R. Co. Ist mort- 

( es per cent. Ma a. ARKISBURG AND pe ANTO- 

NIO RY. CO. fe rae rf nt. Eastern 
Division. TIMOT tiop INS, “Treasurer. 


FARRAGUT 





Fire Insurance Company, 


NO. 346 BROADWAY. 


BRANCH Ona. No. 71 LIBERTY STREET, / 
w YORK, July 12th, 1887. § 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
AMERICAN ELBCTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York, July lth, 1887. | 
T A MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS OF 3 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, held to-day, the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 4. per cent. was declared peretie on Mon- 
day, A next, to: all stockhol of record on 
Saturday. , Aug. bt 
Transfer books ee’ from Saturday, . 6th, 1887 
to Monday, Aug. lth, 1887, s 3 nw one ve. 
i. INE, ‘Treasurer. 





THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN ) 
RAILWAY CO., TREASURER’S OFFICE. GRAND 
CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW YORK June ‘0th, 1887. § 


7 BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 

pany have this day declared a dividend of two 
per cent. upon the Capital Stock, payable at this 
office on Monday, the 15th day of August next. The 
Transfer Books will be closed at3 o’clock, P.M. on 
Friday, the ith day of July next, and will be re- 
opened on the morning of Thursday, the 18th day of 
August next. E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 
a postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 
month’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 


Religious and Htterary Newspaper in the 
World, 











Commercial. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


THE Inter-State Commerce Commission 
has decided that commercial ‘‘drummers” 
cannot, under the law of Congress, be car- 
ried by railroads at cheaper rates than 
these charged to other persons. The lan- 
guage of the decision on this point is as 
follows: 

“Common carriers may continue the issu- 
ance of mileage passenger tickets, the 
charges for which must be reasonable and 
just and free from unjust discrimination, or 
unreasonable preference. Persons belonging 
to the class known as commercial travelers 
are not privileged to ride over railroads at 
lower rates than are paid by other persons. 
Whatever reasonable rates commercial trav- 
elers are made to pay, other travelers may 
be made to pay. To charge one more than 
the other is unjust discrimination, and this 
is true whether tickets are issued as mileage 
tickets, or in some other form. The refusal 
of the defendant, the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk Railway Company, to sell the com- 
plainant, Lanison, a thousand-mile ticket 
for twenty dollars, the price at which said 
company was selling such tickets to com- 
mercial travelers, and the neglect to publish 
rates at which defendant was offering to sell 
mileage tickets were alike in conflict with 
the act to regulate commerce.” 

There certainly is nothing in the second 
section of the Inter-State Commerce Law 
that allows any exception to be made in 
favor of commercial travelers by reduced 
rates, as compared with the rates charged 
to others. The twenty-second section of 
the law specifies certain exceptions to 
the application of the law; but commer- 
cial travelers are not placed in this list of 
exceptions. It evidently was not the in- 
tention of Congress to accept them; and 
there is no good reason why they should 
not be required to pay the usual 
rates. 

-_———————_— oe ——____— 


DRY GOODS. 


THE business of the week in the market 
fordry goods has been of but moderate 
proportions, owing to the humid condition 
of the weather that has prevailed, and the 
apathy that has existed among buyers. 
The purchases that have been made are 
confined to such specialties as are re- 
quired for immediate use by the consum- 
er, but a fair movement is realized on ac- 
count of former orders. Still the demand 
is much better than what it was at this 
time last year, while stocks are well used 
up, which is an indication that the near 
future is freighted with an active busi- 
ness, and that a prosperous fall trade will 
be experienced. Buyers continue to flock 
into the market, and it is expected that 
during the coming week there will be a 
commencement of the placing of orders 
that will be quite satisfactory. The job- 
bing trade is fair for the time of year, and 
some of the leading jobbers are doing a 
good package business in staple cotton 
goods, prints, hosiery, etc. Staple cotton 
goods are firmly held by manufacturers’ 
agents, as are all desirable patterned fab- 
rics adapted tothe fall trade. The recent 
re-classification of cotton piece goods by 
the Trunk lines of railroads has given gen- 
eral satisfaction to the trade; and the 
water, and part rail and part water trans- 
portation companies have reduced their 
freight schedules in order to meet the 
competition of the railroads. Collections 
are progressing favorably in most parts of 
the country, and no business embarrass- 
ments of importance have occurred since 
last week. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 

The tone of the market for staple cotton 
goods has lost none of its buoyancy or 
strength, and those who have been wait- 
ing for a break are now convinced that 
stocks are so low that there is no chance 
for any weakness in price. Liberal ship- 
ments are being made continually by 
agents, of plain and colored cottons, while 
brown sheetings are in fair demand by 
jobbers and converters. Bleached goods 
and wide sheetings are in moderate request 
only, as are corset jeans and sateens, and 


cotton flannels are moving in large quan- 


tities on account of former transactions. 
Colored cottons are in steady demand at 
first hands, and leading makes of denims, 
ticks, ducks, cheviots, stripes, checks, 
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plaids, etc., are well sold up: There was 
a good steady movement in dress ging- 
hams on account of recent transactions, 
and new business was of very fair propor- 
tions; considering the small stocks of lead- 
ing makes in agents’ hands; Staple checks 
and fancies are moving steadily, and the 
best standard makes are iti light supply 
and very firm at ruling rates. Dress 
crinkles remain quiet in first hands, but 
fair quantities are being jobbed at some- 
what irregular prices. Striped seersuck- 
ers, chambrays, zephyrs, etc., were in light 
request, and some fair sized orders were 
placed for fine coating crinkles by whole- 
sale clothiers. Dress goods continue in 
pretty good demand, and leading makes 
of all wool, worsted and fancy cotton fab- 
rics are moving steadily on account of 
back orders. Desirable makes of fall 
dress goods are well sold up,and prices are 
steadily maintained. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The demand for woolen goods was light, 
though heavy-weight coatings and suit- 
ings seemed to attract considerable atten- 
tion, and some good orders were placed. 
There is a good tone to the market, and 
prices are well maintained, but buyers 
still exercise considerable caution as to 
the character of their orders. Leading 
makes of Kentucky jeans and doeskins 
are well under the control of orders, and 
on current business firm prices are the 
rule. Dress fabrics, Jersey cloths, flan- 
nels, blankets, shawls, etc., are also in 
good position, with the daily transactions 
fair in the aggregate amount, considering 
the season of the year, and the more or 
less extensive forwardings by manufac- 
turers and commission merchants in exe- 
cution of back orders. The demand for ho- 
siery and knit underwear was light,though 
there was a fair movement in woolen ho- 
siery and heavy shirts and drawers, and 
leading makes are well sold up and firm 
at current quotations. Fancy knit wool- 
ens continue fairly active, and the jobbing 
trade in this department is gradually im- 
proving, and some of the large houses are 
doing a fair business in package lots. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

A fair business is tobe reported in the 
foreign goods department and a fair sup- 
ply of buyers are on hand picking up the 
new goods that are displayed. Checks and 
plaids in wool dress goods still receive 
more attention than do solid color fabrics, 
but a good store tradein the latter is 
promised, the variety of new shades and 
tints in the various weaves being more 
than usually attractive. Moderate pur- 
chases of piece silks, velvets, plushes and 
ribbons, together with the deliveries on 
orders, make up a good total movement 
in those fabrics, and in the cheaper quali- 
ties of colored satins a full business for 
the season is also noted. The trade in 
linens, white goods, laces, embroideries, 
etc., continues to be of the hand-to-mouth 
character usual at this season of the year. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1887, 


compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. =. 
Entered at the port... $3,070, 
Thrown on market.... 2,946. OS 2. 

Since Jan. Ist. 

70.744,658 66. 


Entered at the port... 
Thrown on market.... 69,662,162 66,140, 
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SATURDAY EVENING. July 3th, 1887. 
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TUXEDO. 


For the months of July, August, September and 
October, our 


KNITTED TUXEDO SUITS 
have no equal. 

These Suits are ready-made and rarely require any 
alterations; from their knitted texture they are 
especially adapted for the Sea-shore, the Mountains, 
Yachting, Lawn Tennis, Steamer wear, etc. 


THE TUXEDO KNITTED SUIT 
AND 


THE LITTLE TUXEDO KNITTED SUIT 
for Children’s wear, 


ARE FOR SALE ONLY BY 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York, 









Black 
Will not Stain or Fade. 


A full line of Ladies’, Gents’ 

fh and Children’s, also cle 
Stock Send for 

list. For sale only by 


7 Lirecgwaz, X BM 
7 State et, iEieei., 





FELT. BReeH 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 


the Cums, Powdered Ready for use. 
For sale by al) dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
tor @c., by THE HORSEY M'F’G CO., Utica, N. Y. 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN. 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, July 30th, 1887. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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Peanuts, Va., hand picked, per . 


WOOL MARKET. 
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MUSIC. 





With a L sarge Faculty of Superior Instructors 
and a splendid building for its exclusive use, the Ober- 
= Consgevasery offers unusual advantages for the 

tudy o 

Terms begin THIRD WEEK in rat ¥IRST 
WEEK in January, FIRST WEEK in A 

If you are intending to atecy Ay in any of its 
branches, send for cata ogne to 

F - RI — etenneted Oberlin, Ohio. 
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By J. R. MURRAY School & Home. 3scts. by mail, 
Contains full instructions and a 
RYAN'S OCARINA? SxS. recetert 
ular fates 7scts. by 
MUSICAL COPY BOOK. A valuable aid to Teacher and 
Pupil in Public or Private In- 


By J. R. MURRAY. struction. Price 7§cts. by mail. 
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Piailed ae. epptication. 

Send for pr Dencaiprive Catalogues of Sheet Music and 
Music fcharge. Musical Instru- 
ments of Pall kinds in endless variety. 


Address 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OCincinnati. O. 


Desc riptive cireular 


WEAVER ORGANS 
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ere PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“ Strong Slat’’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Barres’ SUBAEE PORN, Manet 
East cor, KY 
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JSusurance. 


THE “FOURTH” NUISANCE. 


On the west side of Broadway, next to 
the corner of Leonard Street, the dirty, 
black and discouraging-looking work 
which fire always leaves still marks the 
locality of one of the ‘ Fourth” fires. 
The building held, among other things, a 
miscellaneous stock of toys and fireworks, 
and on Saturday, only afew hours before 
closing, something—nobody will ever 
know what—set the nervous stock off, 
with the result of sacrificing two lives and 
periling others, destroying more property 
than the profits on a large sale of fire- 
works would cover, and putting the city 
in danger of a huge fire. Almost exactly 
opposite stands the great building of the 
New York Life, not an easily burned 
structure but one which shows the char- 
acter of the neighborhood; next door to 
the burned building is that once in part 
occupied by the Globe Life, now occupied 
by dry goods; around the corner at which 
this building stands is Leonard Street, and 
down that street takes us by only a few 
steps into the thickest of the ‘‘ dry-goods 
district.” 

In this district is perhaps the greatest 
concentration of merchandise value in the 
world, and hence anxieties constantly 
hover around it. The character of its 
buildings is far from safe, many of them 
being of the American ‘‘stove” pattern, 
provided with flues and stuffed for fuel 
with the costliest products of the looms 
and hands of all nations. The water-sup- 
ply is not really adequate, and much has 
been said of plans for roof tanks and 
means of local distribution. The city 
water-supply is also inadequate, whatever 
be the cause, and a number of men who 
understand men and things are construct- 
ing their own fortunes while a new acque- 
duct is building. If a fire in that district 
—by reason of high winds, telegraph 
wires laden and broken with ice, a dis- 
temper among the horses, a specially de- 
fective water-supply, or otherwise —should 
once get beyond control, the consequences 
would be simply frightful. We are living, 
and hanging, on the hope in the ‘ if.” 

Yet somebody having a little store right 
on Broadway and in the thickest of the 
district thought he could sell profitably 
the worst possible class of wares, and in 
they went; had not something or other 
excited them to “ going off” in the way 
of combustion they might perhaps have 
gone off commercially and nobody have 
been the wiser. Whether this stock had 
any insurance we cannot say—in the reck- 
lessness with which some underwriting is 
done, it might have had. It may not have 
been anybody’s business when the fire- 
works were brought in, and nobody seems 
to have made it his to demur. Would the 
making of fireworks be prevented in the 
city commercial district? Would a pow- 
der-mill be allowed there, if anybody 
should think it a good place for one? 

A “‘red-headed” parlor match is quiet 
until heated or rubbed, and any form of 
fireworks is innocent unless excited; but 
the excitement required is so slight, and 
the exciting causes are so many, that no 
goods can be more hazardous. A year or 
two ago the writer saw a truck-load, to 
which an unlucky horse was attached, go 
‘‘off” while standing before a Park Place 
store filled with the same goods; and the 
“Fourth” disasters of this year wound up 
with the unexplained burning of some 
left-over stock in a Park Place basement. 
If such stocks must be kept within the 
city at all, public safety certainly re- 
quires their exclusion from the dry-goods 
district and some degree of isolation. 

Moreover, the Fourth of July is a tegal- 
ized nuisance, and an Anglophobist might 
almost hold a grudge against Eng- 
land because she failed to whip the col- 
onies and so fastened on the country this 
abominable day. In the matter of weather 
and the calendar, it is no worse than any 
other day in July, and if treated as a day 
of relaxation into rational and gentine 
pleasure would be as tolerable as any 
other of the thirty-one. But some wild 
midsummer madness befalls us on that 
day; laws are suspended, and the Small 
Boy rises and looms against the sky, an 





afrite of appalling proportions; the cats 
and dogs glide into the corner of the coal- 
cellars; even the little ‘‘ toughs ” that in. 
fest the trees and window-cornices are 
scared into suspending their squawky 
‘** yee-ep! yee-ep!” and disappear; how to 
load the hot air with powder-fumes and 
make the biggest racket is the aim; and 
the sober citizen holds his ears and breath, 
and longs for night. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that fires will be caused; that fingers, 
toes and eyes will be destroyed; that 
everybody will be thoroughly worn-out 
and disgusted, and that even the urchin 
who can’t wait but begins to ‘‘ snap” 
early in June will be relieved and glad 
that this annual revel of unreason is once 
more out of the- way. The strangest 
thing is that the results are known from 
experience, and yet we goon doing the 
same folly over again. Portland was once 
almost destroyed, as an incident to the 
Fourth, and the year will come, if this is 
kept up, when a more important city will 
go. Is it best to wait for that to put an 
end to the craze? 

It is only a very feeble and shiftless 
mother, unfit to be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of children, who allows a baby 
to play with hammer and china; children 
can be quite as happy with proper amuse- 
ments as with improper ones, and can 
have all the happiness childhood allows 
while properly trained. At midnight 
after this last tiresome Fourth, just as 
the first sleep of a sultry night had come 
to the occupants of a certain row of 
dwellings, one family that had been 
absent during the day returned, and their 
ungoverned youngsters proceeded to 
‘* fire” from the windows their remaining 
stock of ‘‘ giant crackers.” Every Novem- 
ber the boys run rampant, stealing ash- 
barrels and even emptying their contents 
when not found ready empty; they do 
not neglect wooden gates and fences 
either, that they may have a “ bonfire.” 
How is it that the inhabitants of great 
cities, at certain periodical times, suspend 
all laws, obliterate all rights, and kick 
reason out of sight, merely that the boys 
may have a peculiar sort of fun. 

One way to destroy harmful amuse- 
ments is to provide harmless ones; and 
one way to provide the latter is to put 
a stop to the former. Repress the fool- 
ish observance of this gun-powder day, 
and innocent and beneficial ways of 
spending it will readily be devised. It is 
plainly useless to attempt to prevent the 
‘cracker’ and its tribe from being used—as 
well pass an ordnance forbidding the cats to 
serenade; the selling is the place to apply the 
prohibition. A smart fine on selling or 
having these plagues would remove all in- 
ducement to touch them. 

BP a * sh 

PROTECTION FOR HOME IN- 

DUSTRY. 


THE new Massachusetts insurance law 
forbids companies of other states, on pen- 
alty of revocation of authority to do busi- 
ness within the state, from writing any 
policies on property or life in Massachu- 
setts except through duly licensed resident 
agents. This rather drastic attempt to se- 
cure a monopoly to the resident agents 
recalls the commercial travelers’ cases, 
one or two states having sought to protect 
their own tradesmen from competition by 
the gentlemen of the samples. It seems, 
however, to be conceded—temporarily, at 
least—that a state may make any regula- 
tions, reasonable or absurd, about allow- 
ing ‘‘ foreign” companies to enter it for 
business purposes, or even exclude them 
outright. What this law really exacts is 
that if the New York Life, for example, 
should cause or allow a traveling agent to 
write any policies in Massachusetts the 
citizen of that state shall be debarred of 
the privilege of joining the body of men 
known by that corporate title, at least un- 
less he sends his application direct or 
otherwise seeks instead of being sought. 
It would even appear that he must not 
apply directly to the company in New 
York, in person or by letter, or that the 
company must not accept his offer of 
business, on penalty of exclusion; he must 
employ a licensed resident agent, whether 
he wishes to do so or net. 

A striking instance of the working of 
this law i8 reported. Some keen insur~ 





ance broker here, the story runs, dis- 
covered sundry risks in ton were 
insured in some New York companies at 
a higher rate than the lowest those same 
companies would consent to ‘‘take” at 
their counters; accordingly he proceeded 
to show, to the satisfaction of the Boston 
peers and his own, how ‘‘ bet- 
could be done, of course taking the 
een away from the Boston brokers. 
Whereupon those brokers. believin 
strongly in protection to their persona 
share in American industry, and thinking 
the new law was made for such cases, ap- 
pealed to it and to the new commissioner, 
who notified the offending companies that 
they must not do so any more. The thing 
done, if done as narrated, is certainly 
very ‘naughty, and it indicates pier plain- 
ly that, whatever they may say to the 
contrary, the cempanies are still making 
altogether too much money. As adversity 
is plainly not teaching and constraining 
them, must it not be Sat the adversity 
is simulated? Or are they, like the typical 
American manager of hi, AF i pecl a Italian 
: ra, never so happy an joyful a as when 
they have just been ‘‘ ruined” again ? 

It is needless to remark that we do not 
approve such drastic, meddling, and 
monkeying statutes, and yet we note their 
progressive development with much satis- 
faction. For there are some things as to 
which no amount of the most forcible 
argument is so effective as a practical 
trial. To explain to achild the disintegra- 
tion of the tissues by fire is not so well as 
to let him put his finger in the blaze at 
once, and the best and quickest cure for 
foolish laws it to have their number and 
folly increase as fast as possible. We are 
in the ‘‘ regulative” stage of silliness as to 
insurance now, and there is a rivalry 
among legislatures as to which shall tax, 
bother, and tie up insurance companies 
the fastest. There must be an end to it, 
and the sooner its effects are fully ex- 
perienced the sooner the reaction which 
will revise the statute books with a long- 
needed sponge. 


am INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful lence, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal] features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. SBOERLY, President. 
ENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL. Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insarance Company. 
NO. 146 BROADWAY. 

















CA GIB oc iinccvtses scccesncseesd $400,000 00 
Wes Bem WBRRe cccccccccccecccscccccccces 711,763 65 
Unearned premiums and other 
PD Rece, <sccsnsess-cndsesocasce 213.212 37 
PE sc ccccevecceddctcrtionsssncesed 81,324,976 O02 





NEw York, July 2ist, 1887. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE RESOLVED: 

First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
be declared to stockholders, payable on and after July 
22d, 1887. 

Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
standing Scrip for the year ending June Mth, 1887, will 
be paid on and after August 22d, 1887. 

WM. H. CROLIUS, Secretary. 


New Enaland 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


8 not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.”” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years be paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No, 11,798. 


Amouat, $5,008. Aagnual premium, $183.05. 

Five-year Pe- 

ending Additions. 
DE sitdeannnekebesanectoee cepetesenineticwsqtelie $616 16 
in caschinatabhidvnncnsecenentintsueratecsanenueed 1,259 59 
Ti iadidiicccsereciocdshenstavevacstaetncsensboneneds 1,311 89 
Picnacacenasersccsschocnsnentacetascosemsssondeses 1,u69 32 
dss deiiokdttesnambhindse: éittnenenteanidane 
Ciiiicacesesccscsascnccteses snadeenect. as 


1885 (two years)...... 
Post Mortem Dividend ° 
Patel ADAMS... ccccccccccscccccccccccccsccccsed 
Face Of POMC... ccccccscccccccccsccccscccces 
Total Claim Pald............ccccces soscces 

Total Premiums. ............sescesseceeees 





Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
miums received.............seessseee $6,798 35 





Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions. 
DE cosndadcbanadebnadecccececssndedbovecsseenenas $603 64 
DL, Lidadaghsndidevdvaticsdeudeddivewsiescocase 626 36 
IE. . «sitnaenlenien te sqeendeobnneensacnadssennebeeny 526 34 

Potal AAAGIOAS. ..00cccceccoces. cocccccccccsces $1,756 34 
ED SE snntieapned) newsabebbernntosones 6,200 00 

Total amount received..............sssceeseee $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua: Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 


Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance. 

BATT... 0000 eevee $84,749,807 $14,030,158 $20,491,920 
1BMB.... 20000 cove 86,833,340 18,092,719 28,299,818 
BAD. 200 ccvcvere 212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 
BBD. 0.00 ccccees 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
BEB nvcscccecse 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
WBidnc cc ccesce 97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
ore 100,912,245 13,457,928 57,820,597 
WBE. .crcccc cess 103,585,301 13,850,258 $4,687,989 
BOBB..0.0. vocvcees 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
| errr 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

Pass to folterpelg “ 


Giatmé, 


h 








Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived from chased insurances 
pol holders. and dividends. 
$14,080,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 83 14,400,062 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 2% 
13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
15,850,258 43 18,923,062 19 
14,768,901 938 14,402,049 90 
_15, 654,720 6 66 28,129,108 74 
$134,40.871 08 $106,427 Woe 36 


The amount returned is 161 per cent. ofthat recetved. 
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CONTINENTAL 


Insurance 


Company, 


of New York. 


OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 





Statement 


Total Cash Assets - - 


Reserve for Fire Losses..............s.s005 « 
Reserve for Inland Marine Losses.......... 
Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......................++- 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE....... 


January 


lst, 1887. 


$5,239,981 28 
$298,278 O9 
118,478 21 
34,567 52 
2,383,800 53 


(Of which for Inland Marine $32,950). 


Reserve for Taxes of 1887................... 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1887....... 
ET bn 6 pndncndnateaeawnvede 


Cash Assets, as above - - 


30,000 00 
1,374,856 93 
1,000,000 00 





- - = $5,239,981 28 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York 
Safety Fund Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 


H.H. LAMPORT, President. 


F.C. MOORE. Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK,2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston: §12 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





J. M,. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


A ‘Dea th Rate 80 Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 


BI 3:5-s:cndnoniavcene-tank $11,904,526 90 
oe eee 2,536,606 43 
Insurance in Force........ 51,000,000 0 





In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organizution, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its afair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 31st December, 1886......... $53,809,250 3 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


FOMMARG, TUB. occcceccccccccccccensccess. ce 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886 to 3ist December, 1886................ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

IG cncccccossassowesnsses $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

SN vntdcrcescessoecense 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,882,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

SEED. bsecsccdnsansccdccvetetminencs 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Garth Bi BRE cowcoccedenccsrccesenccepcesese 285,254 68 

TI cacuep sinnndincittinndys cit tnacetis $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 














J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
Ww. hs H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
SaMES ore FRED’K H. COSS . 
WM. STURGIS WILLIAM BRYCE, 

BE NJAMLIN HE "FIELD, JOHN ELL 


I 
JAMES G. DE FOREST 
EDMUND W. Ww OORLI HARLES Vv 
Sveti ana al 
HORACE GRAY, BLiss, 
WILLIAM E. 




















EORGE BLI 
BEL: 
ey EDW’D FLO ONES 
Sonn DHE THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. . EDGAR JOHNSOR, 


INO. 
CHARLES aiden, eS? 3 a 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 








EquitableLife Assurances. ociety 








In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 


over liabilities) ; 


in PREMIUM INCOME; 


in the amount 


of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Socicty exceeds every other life assurance company, and 
may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 


zation of its kind in the world. 


ASSETS, Fanuary Ist, 1887, . . 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basis,) . 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,).. . 


$75,510,47 2.70 
$59;154,597 00 
» $76,355,875.70 











Surplus, 44 per cent. basis, $20,495,175.76. 
The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company in the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, 
NEW ASSURANCE, 1886, 


ToraL INCOME, 1886, 


Premium Income, 7886, 


$411,779,098.00 
$IIL,540,20}.00 
$19,873,733 19 
$16,272,154.02 


Improvement during the Year. 





Increase of Premium Income, . 


$2,810.47 5.40 


Increase of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis, $2,493,030.63 


Lucrease of Assets, 


W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


remem FT 


H. B. HYDE, President.® 
Se W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has Issued over 40,000 Policies. 


ss cnc nkenramdaeeneed id ones} ail 
Has Paid to Policy-holders.......... 
Has safely Invested for Policy-holders 
Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 121 per cent. 


Has Received for Pre- 


2,312,544 


It Issues the best Forms both ot Life and Accident Policies ever 


Issued. 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 


the Globe. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIVING 


$10,000 in event of Death. 
10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 
10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 
10, 000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or Foot. 
5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 


2, 500 for Permanent Disability. 
1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 


50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 


Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 
JAMES S. PARSONS, President. 


A. 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 


ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 
CORPORATE GUARANTEE, 





FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 


214 AND 216 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital in U. 8. Bonds....8250,000 00 | Assets, OVEF.......:.60666 vereteee oe $600,000 00. 
CORPORATE GUARANTEE. 
Officials of Banks, Railroads and Transportation Companies, Managers, Secretaries and Clerks of Public 


Companies, Institutions and Commercial Firms can obtain BONDS OF SURETYSHIP from this Com- 
pany at moderate charges. The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the Courtsof New York, Pennsylva- 


nia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other states. 


WM. ™M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, | GEO, F. SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y,| ROBERT J, HILLAS, Asst, Sev’y, 
Drreerors : J. S. T. Stranahan, H. A. Hurlbut, G. G. Williams, A. B. Hull, T. 8. Moore, Geo. 8. Coe, A. 8, 
Barnes, A. E. Orr, J. G. McCullough, J. D. Vermilye, John L. Riker, Wm. M. Richards, Geo. F. Seward. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK, 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company pelicy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
ether companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE 3 
21 Courtiandt St. 








THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW -qu04 


(ORGANIZED IN 18580.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 





Office. 
Pibeolue security, combined a the la liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of Com- 


All forms of Tontine Policies issued. 
NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Companys 
135 BROADWAY 3 New Ye 


RGANIZE 
69th Semi- duneat Statement, J Jan. lst, 1887. 


JASH A RizA L... Licmaaabhatanin . 

rve Reinsurance............ 1, 9 

Reserve for all other Habliities pdeian . 
SP sncdesees vovecesctes «ated 


phates in his spicesceres ecaee $2,260,479 86 260,479 86 
NEW YORK SA FY OFUND LAY LAW. 


THOS.F. goopRicH, Vice-President. 
ILLOOK, Sec. GEO. OC. HOWE, Asst, Sec 
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Old and Ioung. P 


LITTLE MADGE’S WINDOW-GAR- 
DEN. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


WHEN lying at night on a couch of pain, 
Tis strange how each trivial thing 

Will often, with clasp like the ivy's grasp, 
To an old man’s memory cling! 

And hereasI lie with the nurse asleep, 
And the chamber quiet and still, 

My mind brings back from a score of years 
Little Madge and her window-sill. 


Right back of my room was a tenement 
house; 
On a level my eyes could see, 
As after my dinner I took my smoke, 
A sight that was pleasant to me. 
A weakling child with a pallid face— 
A little bit lame she seemed— 
Who bent o’era treasure of treasures to her, 
Like one whoin asking dreamed. 


A garden it was on a window-sill, 
The queerest that ever was seen— 

Three plants in some battered tomato-cans, 
And never a one that was green. 

Yet she looked at them all so lovingly there, 
And watered and tended them so, 

I knew she was filled with an earnest hope 
That the withered old sticks would grow. 


My*interest heightened as every day 
The child to the window-sill came, 
The twigs still shriveled and void of life, 
Though she tended them all the same; 
Till I well remember one beautiful morn 
How a look sympathetic I cast, 
When! heard her exclaim to her mother 
within 
That a bud made a showing at last. 


“Tis the easiest thing for a well-to-do man 
When’t will pleasure a poor sickly child, 
To give her a beautiful plant to tend’— 
T said to myself, and [ smiled. 
So straightway I ordered a florist to send 
A double geranium fine 
Tothe little lame girl in the tenement- 
house, 
But not as a present of mine. 


And after my dinner was over next day, 
To my window I went to see, 
And there my double geranium stood 
To the right of her withered three. 
There, gezing in pride on its blossoms of 
red, 
The pale little girl bending o’er, 
Looked a; though she had come te good for- 
tune at last, 
With nothing to look for more. 


Sometimes on a Sunday a bearded man, 
With a pipe in his mouth a-light, 
Would stand at her shoulder and something 
say 
To show he was pleased at the sight. 
But I felt quite sure in my innermost heart, 
And the thought set my pulses astir, 
That less did he care for the fine, showy 
flower, 
Than the pleasure it gave unto her. 


How she showered the dust from its em- 
erald leaves! 
And oh! with what perfect delight, 
She watched as the tiny and wonderful buds 
Their petals unfolded to sight! 
And when she coquettishly turned round her 
head, 
And looked at her treasure and smiled, 
I thought of how little ’twould cost to the 
rich 
To pleasure some innecent child. 


On a tour for the summer I started away, 
And my business cares left behind; 
The pleasure of travel soon drove every trace 
Of the tenement child from my mind; 
But when [ returned to the city at last, 
In my heart was an ominous thrill, 
When I looked from my window when din- 
ner was done 
At the opposite window-sill. 


The geranium stood in its place of pride; 
The other three plants had leaved; 
A wan little women in black was there, 
With the face of a woman that grieved. 
Tne bearded man I had seen before, 
When something the woman had said, 
Looked down on the plants with a vacant 
air, 
And mournfully nodded his head. 
I soon learned the name of the child they 
had lost, 
I found where her body it lay, 
With a low wooden cross at the head of the 
grave, 
And the green turf over the clay. 
And somehow, it soothes mea little to-night, 
Although such a trivial thing, 
That I planted each year a geranium 
At her head in the days of the spring. 
NgWARK, N. J. 





A PATENT ATTACHMENT. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Ir Rex had not exploded every time the 
lamp appeared about todo so, nothing of 
the sort would have happened. But I dare 
say ifhe had seen me spring from my 
seat half across the room when the lamp 
streamed up in a bigger blaze than was 
best; if he had seen me snatch an unruly 
lamp and fling it through the window; if 
he had seen me creeping with an old felt 
hat to clap down over one that was mak- 
ing a little volcano of itself with nothing 
but the burning of the old char of the 
wicks left about the burner; if he had 
heard me complaining, till he was tired of 
the sound of my voice, of the smell of the 
lamps and the smell of the smoke, and 
longing for the good old days of darkness 
and lamp oil, then, I daresay, he’d have 
been just as ready to listen to the glib 
tongue of the agent for ‘‘ Prester’s Patent 
Attachment to Kerosene Lamps” as I 
was, 

Not that Rex ever did any of these 
things I speak of—I only said such a 
thing would happen if he had seen or 
heard me doing them. That is all I said. 

The factis, I like a great deal of light; 
but the gas-pipes don’t run into our vil- 
lage, and of course we couldn’t afford wax- 
candles; and althoughI live in hopes of 
an electric lamp some day that shall be 
like carrying round a little star in one’s 
hand, I have to put up with kerosene 
lamps; and ithas been my pet weakness, 
every once in a while, to appear with a new 
one. There were the little plain bed-room 
lamps that every one has to have, there 
was the little brass student lamp, as pretty 
as apiece of jewelry, and there was the 
Longwy ware lamp, top-heavy and ready 
totip over—Rex couldn’t bear it—but a 


perfect bouquet of flowers, anyway; and 


there was the bronze urn, and there was 
the hanging lamp in chains, and there 
was mother’s old Astral made over, and 
the Argand, and a horrible double-burner 
that Rex had bought himself when he 
couldn't see with any of the others—in all 
as many asa dozen. To be sure, all of 
them were never lighted at once; most of 
them were usually out of order, and that 
was the reason I would get a new one. But 
they looked prettily here and there about 
the parlor—if only Rex hadn’t found fault 
with the smell. And when he said that so 
many and such striking looking lamps were 
out of keeping with our circumstances 
and our little scrap of a house, I used 
to say they were no more out of keeping 
than his name was. Fancy a man whose 
name was Maximilian, or Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, or Rex, earning his living by the 
sweat of his brow, and that is what Rex is 
always saying he does, although he really 
only reads proof on the Daily Yell. If I 
I had been called Thuringia or Cleopatra, 
he would have seen quickly enough wheth- 
er or not it was in keeping with running a 
sewing-machine and taking in plain sew- 
ing, asI did. However— 

‘* It does seem to me,” Rex would say, 
‘* that if I had the trimming of the lamps, 
I would puta stopto this overflow and 
sweat of grease on them, andI would try 
to avoid these foul odors for everybody 
sitting near them.” 

‘You can,” I said. ‘* You can have 
the trimming ofthem any day you like. 
You try.” 

‘* Well, if it has come to that, that life 
is tobe made a burden with the fear of 
grease-spots and a stench in the nostrils, 
why, we'd better go to bed at dark, or 
burn tallow candles.” 

‘‘There wouldn't be any giease-spots 
with tallow candles! They wouldn’t be 
dripping all over the floors and our pretty 
carpet and your trowsers and my skirts! 
And, of course, there wouldn’t be any 
smoke, smelling like mutton-chops, when- 
ever you blew them out, and nobody 
would have to be snuffing them all the 
time.” 

“At any rate, they couldn’t explode and 
set the place afire.” 

‘* No; they wouldn’t have any sparks to 
fly about and light among your papers, 
and you could see to read your fine text, 
and I to finish off my fine sewing beauti- 
fully. We'd better have candles!” 

And we usually wound up with a smart 
quarrel, and then the absurdity of it 





struck orf or the other of us, when we 
kissed and made up and were friends 
again till I blew out the lamp on getting 
into bed, when the danger of blowing 
down the chimney, and the propriety of 
blowing across it, and the expiring smoke 
into the bargain, started the whole matter 
again, Very likely it was my fault, all 
the rest of it. I know it was my fault, 
through not being nice about the house- 
work and trimming the lamps in a left- 
handed hurry, so as to get at my sewing- 
work where I was very nice indeed; but 
it certainly wasn’t my fault that the 
smoke was disagreeable after they were 
put out; and then I was put out, too, and 
didn’t get good-natured again till Rex 
woke me out of a nightmare, in which I 
was usually a kerosene lamp myself, and 
Rex was throwing me over the end of the 
world. 

All the neighbors, of course, knew what 
a fuss Rex made over the lamps; for 
he was always sniffing and fussing and 
fretting before them; and if they thought 
I might have prevented a great deal of 
the trouble by a little more care—why, 
then, they thought the truth. 

But you see, like most people, we owed 
a debt, and I was wild to pay it. When 
other women would be dreaming of new 
bonnets and jackets, I only dreamed of 
the moment when the debt should be 
paid; and the only new things that came 
into our house were the lamps; and as we 
had to have those anyway, it was just~as 
well to get them pretty enough to last for 
all time, and mine were beauties, and one 
of them had a cut-glass shade fit to take 
the shine out of the Kohinoor, I used to 
think. 

Well, any one might suppose that I 
would have taken all the care in the world 
of my pretty lamps and their shades. And 
I was always meaning to do so; but some- 
how it always seemed as if I could do it 
better to-morrow, when there would be 
nothing to hinder; and I was in such a 
hurry to get this piece of work done, or 
that begun, or the other carried home, 
and the work for which I had money paid 
me seemed so much more important that 
other things took care of themselves. And 
if I really hadn’t had the most indulgent 
husband in the world, who knew what I 
was feeling, and what I was trying to do, 
there would have been a great deal more 
remark made in the house than there 
was. However, there was quite enough. 
And I was annoyed enough, too, and often 
wished there had never been a lamp or a 
woman made, or that we all lived like 
savages by the light of pitch-pine knots, 
or by no light at all. 

“IT can’t see what ails our lamps,” Rex 
would say. ‘‘The lamps don’t burn this 
way in at the Peterses.” 

‘“‘They burn some other way, I sup- 
pose,” I would answer tartly. 

“They burn without making the whole 
air of the room smell like a pipe-line, and 
—don’t we buy good chimneys? You can 
see through the chimneys at the Peterses 
just as if they were glass. Ours are like 
some kind of thin horn. Don’t we buy 
the best oil? Because,if we don’t, throw 
away what we have and get some of the 
best. What on earth has got into the 
things? If I turn them down they smoke 
like Vesuvius; andif I turn them up— 
there it goes now! a perfect little vol- 
cano! I can’t endure such nervous shocks. 
Jane, we must give up kerosene.” 

And sometimes I didn’t answer at all, 
and sometimes I cried, and sometimes I 
blew up as well as the lamp. And it 
didn’t make any difference who was there; 
for if there was a particularly bad lamp 
that was the one that happened to be 
lighted and to arouse all Rex’s nervous 
anxieties till he sputtered as much as the 
lamp did. 

Well, one night I was in one of my hur- 
ries, and suddenly there were black specks 
falling all over my white work, and I 
looked up and there was the smoke 
streaming to the ceiling. 

‘For goodness’ sake!” cried Rex. ‘‘Can’t 
you turn that lamp down when you're 
sitting close beside it!” And, of course, 
then I flared up, too. 

‘’Twouldn’t have taken you any longer 
to have turned the lamp down yourself 
than to have stopped and made that 
speech!” said I, 





“It isn’t my place to attend to the lamps,” 
said Rex. 

“It’s your place to have the smoke in 
your eyes then.” 

**So it seems. When a man’s wife cares 
no more for his comfort than ”"— 

‘“*Any one else would say ‘twas a 
woman’s husband that didn’t care for her 
comfort, to be making such a fuss about 
turning down a iamp!” 

** Well, it isn’t the way Ray’s wife does 
or Mrs. Peters or Mary Stetson. Their 
lamps are trimmed ”— 

‘* Like the wise virgins’ ”— 

“And you can see through their chim- 
neys, and you can take them up”— 

‘“Who? The Peterses and Rays and 
Stetsons ?” 

‘** Without daubing the next thing you 
touch. And you can sit within a mile of 
them without being stifled and ”— 

‘* And—and you can sit in the dark if 
you like that better!” I exclaimed. And 
I blew out the lamp with one breath and 
ran out of the room. 

And, of course, when I ran out of the 
room where it was then dark as a pocket, 
I ran full against the edge of the open 
door, and fell backward with the force of 
the blow. 

‘*Good heavens!” cried Rex, forgetting 
all the rest. ‘‘ Have you killed yourself? 
Where are you! Speak, speak, Jane!” 

And he was groping his way toward me 
when bang went his head in the same 
place, and, in spite of my pain and tem- 
per and all, I couldn’t help laughing right 
out. And I sprang to my feet and found 
him, and had my arms around his neck, 
and was kissing his poor bruised temple, 
and crying out over my own hurt, and 
begging him to forgive me all in one 
breath. And then I got hold of a match 
and relighted the lamp, and got some 
turpentine and oil and brown paper and 
dressed our wounds. And we did’nt do 
any more work that night, but sat ac- 
knowledging our faults, and accusing 
ourselves, and praising each other, and 
acting as if we were just engaged, having, 
on the whole, a perfectly delightful even- 
ing. 

And then I made a firm resolve that I 
would let the debt and the mortgage and 
the sewing-work go, and keep my house 
in the way it ought to be kept, and, among 
other things, trim my lamps decently. 
And early in the morning I made a great 
basin of suds, and I emptied every lamp, 
and washed and scoured it, and boiled my 
chimneys, and put in new wicks; and 
when I was through “the lamp-shelf glit- 
tered like the inside of a kaleidoscope. 

Now, I must say it was a little strange 
that on that very morning the back door 
should open and in should be thrust the 
white clayey face of that man who said 
that he wished to recommend to me Pres- 
ter’s Patent Attachment to Kerosene 
Lamps. And he came inand took a chair, 
and tilted it back against the wall, and 
began upon its merits: ‘‘ You see,” he 
said, ‘‘it’s the simplest thing in the world. 
You're looking for a sort of brass fixing, 
I daresay, from what I said. Well, this 
attachment is nothing but a little pink 
powder—looks as if I was trying to sell 
you some nostrum for your cheeks, don’t 
it? only your cheeks need none. Don’t 
see how you keep such a color as that and 
live in the midst of kerosene smoke and 
gas, as every one does who hasn’t this lit- 
tle pink powder. Innocent looking, isn’t 
it? But just as powerful in its own way 
as dynamite is in the opposite way. This 
powder,” said he then with emphasis, 
“is composed of twenty-seven different 
chemicals. It works like magic, and goes 
like wild-fire. We're just introducing it, 
and have had the most tremendous suc- 
cess. Ishould like to have you buy it, 
as Lsee you burn a good many lamps, and 
your name would make it go in the neigh- 
borhood. Will you let me take one of 
your lamps, please? Anda match? Now 
you see this little box of pink powder? A 
pinch of this in every lamp destroys all 
smell of kerosene, all smell of smoke, all 
smoke indeed, all gas, takes away all the 
disagreeable atmosphere from the lamp 
turned down for the night or in the sick- 
room, prevents the burner from tarnish- 
ing, neutralizes grease, and makes explo- 
sions umpossible! There can’t be any ex” 
plosions without gas, There can’t be any 
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gas where this little powder has its chance! 
In fact, with this little pink powder kero- 
sene becomes as harmless and innocent as 
water. It’s the greatest discovery of the 
age, madam! It prevents fire, affords ab- 
solute safety where there has always be- 
fore been a degree of danger. It—there 
—do you see?” 

He had opened a lamp, lifted out .the 
burner and the wick, put in a pinch of 
his powder, set fire to the lower end of 
the wick, that blazed up a foot ina se- 
cond, and had then boldly plunged the 
burning wick down into the kerosene in 
the lamp. To my open-mouthed wonder 
it went out as if he had plunged it into 
cold water. Ileft him without a word, 
and with all the spoons on the table, and 
ran for Rex, who was just putting on his 
hat, having staid to tinish the work neg- 
lected the evening before. 

“Oh Rex!” I gasped, ‘‘come here! 
There’s a man in the kitchen, Prester 
John, or somebody, who puts out fire with 
kerosene!” 

So Rex came, and the patent attach- 
ment man went over his trick again. 

“Oh, Rex!” I cried, ‘‘to think of it! No 
smell,no smoke, no gas, no grease, no 
flaring up, no explosion!” 

“That’s not the whole of it,” said the 
man. ‘‘Will you give mea basin of water? 
And he lighted the lamp and set it in the 
sink, and dashed handful after handful of 
water over the chimney ,that neither broke, 
nor snapped, nor cracked. ‘*You see 
again,” be said, ‘“‘you see for yourself, that 
it anneals the glass, and makes it practi- 
cally indestructible, saves its cost in chim- 
neys alone in no time.” 

‘“‘What do the insurance companies say 
to this?” asked Rex. 

‘‘Say it spoils their business!” 

‘*Have you any certificates, or papers, 
or references ?” 

‘No, sir. I don’t trouble myself to load 
up with useless paraphernalia. This little 
box of pink powder is its own certifi- 
cate.” 

“Oh, Rex, it doesn’t need any other cer- 
tificate than your own eyesight as to what 
it does!” 

“That it doesn’t!” said the stranger. 
“And two dollars and seventy-five cents 
will make your kerosene harmless for one 
year. It will be a year before we are 
round this way again.” 

“‘I—don't—think—I care to buy,” said 
Rex, looking steadily at the man. 

‘* All right,” was the reply, ‘that’s all I 
want to know. Much obliged for your 
attention.” And he bundled up his affairs 
and was off in a twinkling. 

“The thing I like best about that fellow, 
is his manner of going,” said Rex; ‘“‘ that 
was like business.” And then he was off 
himself, as the car came tinkling along. 

I ran out after him with a message I 
had forgotten; but he was gone; and there 
stood my late visitor buckling a loose strap 
of his harness. 

‘* Sorry your good man didn’t care to 
buy,” said he, glancing up. ‘‘He’d rather 
risk losing everything by fire than lay out 
a doubtful penny. I wouldn’t have stood 
out about the price, if that was what's 
the matter. Let me see. Isaid two-sev- 
enty-five? I’d have let him have it at one- 
seventy-five, rather than not have you 
have it. Isuppose he’s never afraid of a 
kerosene lamp’s cutting up?” 

And then all the visions that could shape 
themselves of Rex and kerosene lamps, all 
the flaring and spluttering, and swearing 
and sputtering darted before my eyes and 
echoed in my ears. ‘I don’t care!” 
cried I. “Ill take it myself at that 
price.” I had some money I'd been keep- 
ing apart tomake over my bonnet with, 
and I ran into the house to get it; and 
when hedrove off I was the possessor of 
a box of pink powder that was to insure 
perfect safety to my kerosene lamps for a 
year, and perfect safety to me from Rex’s 
growling and grumbling. No more 
smoke now; no smell, or gas, or grease; 
and never again would Rex start up and 
spring across the room with fear of the 
coming explosion. 

.I puta big pinch of the pink powder 
into every single lamp, without waiting to 
draw my breath, in a vague fear, too, 
that Rex would come and hinder, and I 
set them all in a row on the kitchen table, 
and had just lighted them every one, in 


order to test the chimneys for myself, 


when Mary Stetson came in to borrow 
some yeast. ‘‘ You just see here, Mary 
Stetson,” cried I, without bothering about 
the yeast—and I opened a lamp and set the 
wick afire and extinguished it in the ker- 
osene, performing the miracle just as the 
man had performed it, to my own satis- 
faction and her bewildered amazement. 

‘‘For goodness sake, are you a witch?” 
saidshe. ‘How do you do it? What have 
you done to them? You must show us 
how! It’s the most tremendous thing I 
ever saw in my life! Wait a moment.and 
let me run for. mother.” ‘And Mrs. 
Peters, too,” I cried after her. And when 
she came back, there were all the Stetsons 
and the Peterses,and Miss Ray, and the 
Smiths, with her, till the kitchen was full. 
I didn’t mind; I was rather glad of it; 
their lamps had been held over my head 
so long that I was glad to show thema 
thing or two myself! 

“Tt will be the most astonishing moment 
of your lives,” I said. (And it was.) ‘“You 
see this box of pink powder? A pinch of it 
lets you put—out—fire—-with—kerosene, pre- 
vents all the smoke and soil and gas and 
smell, and explosions, and flaring-ups, and 
everything! We'd have been burned for 
sorcery if we’d had such a thing about us 
two hundred years ago. It’s made of 
twenty-seven different chemicals—think 
of that! and the way it acts is nothing 
short of a miracle.” 

‘‘How much did you pay for it, Jane?” 
asked Miss Ray. 

‘*Well; he asked two-seventy-five. Oh! 
and the most wonderful thing of all is 
about the chimneys—at least as wonder- 
fulasany. You light that wick, won’t 
you, Mary, and drop it into the kerosene? 
Just the way you saw me do. Just see 
here now, the chimneys; they’re every one 
blazing hot, the lamps have been lighted 
solong. Mercy! the shades are hot, too. 
Now look here, and see what you have to 
say!” And I took the basin of water and 
dashed acouple of handfuls in two quick 
sprinklings along the whole line, and 
crash went every chimney flying into a 
hundred flinders, and my lovely cut glass 
shade, my Kohinoor, split into twenty 
splinters! 

and at the same moment up flured the 
kerosene in the lamp into which Mary 
Stetson had uropped the lignted wick; 
flashed and steamed to the very ceiling in 
a pillar of flame and smoke, and that 
kitchen wus cleared in a twinkling of a 
horde of shrieking womeu. And I cried 
‘* Fire! Fire!” with all my streugth as I 
ran, and felt the suund die in my throat, 
and Isaw our home, our dear home, and 
everything in it, the labor of years, going 
out in that blaze, and I fell senseless, and 
it was all they could do to bring me to— 
and Rex to face! 

That little evil pink powder held its 
virtues for exactly the space of ten 
minutes—if it evec had any virtues, and 
the man was noc practicing some terrific 
sort of legerdemain on us. But its sins! 
There was no sewing-work done in that 
house for a week. The kitchen wasa 
black cavern when I crept back into it at 
last, It took me the whole six days to 


clean tne grime, and smoke, and soot. 
And. the expense! Lamyps, chimneys, 

wader, at least fifty dollars, to say noth- 
ing of what Rex called the consequential 
damages in the loss of time and sewiug- 
work! But it was a good thing for Rex. 
There has never been a chimney in our 
house since but it is as clear as a soap- 
bubble. And he says the best patent 
safety attachment to kerosene lamps that 
he wants is his wife’s faithful neatness 
and care of them. But it was a shocking 
lesson! 

NEWRURYPORT, MASS. 
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Robinson: “I had to discharge young 
Blinkins to-day. He was not honest.” 
Brown: “Sorry to hear so. He supports 
his widowed mother, too. What was the 
trouble ?”’ Robinson: “ He found a postage 
stamp on the floor and kept it. He should 


have turned it over to the office.”” Brown: 
“Of course. By the way, it’s raining. Got 
an extra umbrella?’’ Robinson: “ Youcan 
take my old umbrella, I have a new one.”’ 





Brown: “Hello! Where did you get that 
silk affair?’ Robinson: “That! Ha! ha! 
Great joke. You see, I went into the Stock 


Exchange to look after a little deal in 

wheat. A shower came up, and when I was 

ready to go I just picked this up in the 
rown: ** 


And how about the wheat. deal 





lobby.” ish I had yout luck. 


son; **Oh, we skinned ’em alive, Brown— 
skinned ’em alive.’-—Omaha World 





THE VIOLET. 
BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 


ONE morning ere the birds were up 
And scarce the sky was blue, 
Each floweret spread its pretty cup 
To catch its drop of dew; 
‘For flowers must work as well as play!” 
I heard the Violets softly say. 


The Sunflowers bright were looking out 
To watch the early dawn, 

And see the night-moths flit about 
Across the dewy lawn; 

They lightly shook each golden head 

To hear what simple Violets said. 


“You well may work, poor lowly things!” 
They answered in their way. 

“We only spread our gilded wings 
To greet the coming day; 

To work and toil is well for you, 
Contented with one drop of dew!” 


The morn drew on; the Sunflowers all 
Stood up in stately row; 

They grew so rank, so stiff and tall 
To hide the bank, you know. 

But oh! they flaunted side by side 

As if they were the garden’s pride! 


But see! the morn with cooling breeze 
Above the Violets’ bed, 

Shakes all the moisture from the trees, 
To bathe each azure head, 

And draw the odor from their flowers 

Perfuming sweet its happy hours! 


For that’s the work that God has given 
For such dear things to do, 

To glad the eye with tints of Heaven 
And breathe its sweetness too; 

And teach each little child to see 

How useful little things may be! 


But Sunflowers with their wealth of gold, 
Have ne’er a breath to give; 
None pluck them in their hand to hold, 
Nor love them whilst they live; 
They do no good—they give no thanks— 
But only hide the garden banks! 
New YorK Crry. 
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BY JENNETTE B, PERRY. 


It was fast growing dark. Nannie sat 
on her wooden cricket before the big fire- 
place, watching the shadows that danced 
across the bare floor as the bright flames 
leaped up and died away. Her hands 
were folded demurely in her lap; but her 
face wore an expectant look as if she were 
listening for some one, 

She had been sitting in this way for 
hajf an hour waiting for Grandpa to come 
in from milkjng. He was very late. 

Grandma was moving about the room, 
washing the supper dishes and putting 
the room to rights. 

At last she crossed over to the fire-place 
and, stooping down, laid some fresh sticks 
across the andirons; then, shaking from 
her apron the few splinters and pieces of 
bark that clung to it, she stood for a min- 
ute looking down at Nannie. 

Grandma’s face was one to make naugh- 
ty children afraid; though it would beam 
most kindly on good children. It was not 
unkindly now as she said to Nannie, ‘ It 
is almost bed-time, Nannie.” 

‘*Oh, Grandma,” pleaded Nannie, 
‘* please let me sit up till Grandper comes 
in with the milk.” 

Just thena step was heard at the door, 
and in a minute the door opened and in 
came Grandpa, a brimming pail of milk 
in each hand; his breeches tucked into 
his heavy boots, making him look even 
shorter than he really was; and on his 
head a rough cloth cap from beneath 
which looked a wrinkled face. Such a 
face as it was! Nannie thought there 
never was a face like Grandpa’s; and she 
was not far from right. His wrinkled 
cheeks were like the ruddy sides of his 
favorite russets; his eyes, blue as Grand- 
ma’s own china; and his forehead, rough 
and weather-beaten, was framed with a 
shock of snow-white hair. 

‘* Well, mother, I ain pretty late with 
the chores, to-night; I guess the cows must 
have found good feeding up in the hill 
pasture, for they gave quite a mess of 
milk.” 

“I should think so, pa. Iwas afraid 
that it was a-most too late in the season to 
turn them out.” 

‘“‘Nannie from her cricket watched 
Grandpa eagerly as he carried the heavy 
pails into the buttery and set them on the 
floor. 


Grandma, meantime, forgetting all 
about Nannie and bed-time followed him 
into the buttery to strain the milk. 

This was more thax Nannie had dared 
to hope for. She waited patiently till 
Grandpa had taken off his cap and coat, 
hung them on the nail behind the door, 
and settled himself with a heavy sigh of 
contentment in his usual corner of the 
calico-covered settle, when she climbed 
quickly up to his side, into the shelter 
of the big arm that opened to receive 
her. The top of her dark head reached 
just to Grandpa’s shoulder as she stood 
beside him on the settle; and when he 
bent his head to rub his rough cheek soft- 
ly against her pink one, the white hair 
looked whiter yet as it rested on her dark 
curls. 

“Well, Nannie, have you been a good 
girl to-day ?” 

Nannie looked apprehensively toward 
the buttery door, through which Grand- 
ma’s broad back was visible, and then 
said, softly; ‘* Yes, sir; I guess so.” 

‘“That’s right, my little girl—that’s 
right,” said Grandpa, encouragingly. 

‘* Grandper, please will you tell me just 
one story ?” 

‘‘Oh! Grandpa’s too tired to tell little 
girls stories to-night,” said he. 

**Couldn’t you just tell me about Bu- 
fiddle, Grandper *” 

‘* Well, let me see—Once there was a 
man ”— 

Nannie nestled up closer to him with a 
contented little sigh. 

‘*Once there was a man lived away off 
in the woods, all by himself. He hadn’t 
always lived there, you know, he used to 
live in a big town where there were ever 
so many men and women and children; 
but something happened to him that hurt 
him, and after that he couldn’t bear to 
have the people look at him. So he went 
a long way off and built him a little house 
in the woods, and there he had lived ever 
since. 

‘There weren’t any’ other houses for 
miles and miles, nor any stores. Every- 
thing that he needed he had to make for 
himself. 

‘* He used to set traps in the woods, and 
he would catch squirrels and rabbits and 
such things, and then he had snares that 
he set for birds; so that he had pretty 
good things to eat. 

‘* Every morning he used to go around 
to his traps and see what he had caught. 
One morning he found a funny animal in 
one of the traps, it had a face that looked 
almost like a baby’s, only it was covered 
all over with hair, and so were the legs 
and arms; but on the fingers, instead of 
claws were real finger-nails, just like 
yours.” (Here Nannie furtively examined 
her own small nails.) 

‘‘Well, this funny little animal wasa 
monkey. The man knew what it was; 
for he had seen them frisking around in 
the woods; but he had never caught one 
before. 

‘‘At first hethought he would let it go; 
but its leg was hurt so that he was afraid 
it would die. So he thought to himself 
that he would take it home and docter it, 
and perhaps it would stay with him after 
it got well. 

‘“‘It was pretty lonesome off there in the 
woods, and he thought that the monkey 
would be sort of company for him, and 
wouldn’t ever ask him any questions about 
his hurt. 

‘“‘So he rapped it up in his coat real care- 
fuland took it home. Then he did its leg 
up in splinters and made a nice bed for it. 

‘Well, first along, the monkey was real 
sulky and wouldn’t take anything to eat 
nor pay any attention to the man. But 
by and by he began to chirp up a little, 
when his leg got better, and would chat- 
ter away at the man real sociable. 

“The man had made him a little red dress 
and cap out a piece of bright scarlet cloth 
that he had; so that he looked just like 
the hand-organ monkeys, and he looked 
and acted so much like people that the 
man thought he ought to have a name; 
so he named him Bufiddle, and pretty soon 
Bufiddle got so that he Knew his name 
and seemed to understand a good deal 
that the man said to him. You see he 
was really smarter than the man; for the 





man couldn’t understand one word that 
Bufiddle said, though he chattered and 
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chattered to him. Well, every morning 


when the man went around to look at his 


traps, he would lock Bufiddle up in the 
house. You see he was afraid that he 
would get lonesome and run off with the 
other monkeys. Bufiddle didn’t like to be 
locked in,and he would whine and chatter 
like everything. 

“One day when the man was getting 
ready to go down to the spring for a pail 
of water, Bufiddle watched everything 
that he did, and whatever the man did, 
Bufiddle would do it right over after 
him. 

‘“*Finally the man was all ready to start 
and he took the water-pail off from a 
shelf. Then, quick as a flash, Bufiddle 
jumped up on a shelf and got a little tin 
pail that was there; and when the man 
was ready to open the door, there stood 
Bufiddle, with his little pail, close to the 
door, looking up at the man just as if he 
was begging to be takemalong. His little 
black eyes looked as wistful as any little 
chap you ever see, and he stood up there 
as straight and trim as a soldier, with the 
tin pail in his hand and the little red cap 
on his head. 

‘*The man hadn’t the heart to slip out 
and lock the door. So he said: ‘ Bufid- 
die, will you bea good boy if I let you 
go?” And Bufiddle looked up at him, 
grave and honest as a judge. 

‘* Then the man opened the door wide so 
that Bufiddle could go out. How he did 
caper and dance! It was lucky that he 
didn’t have any water in the tin pail, for 
he would have spilled every drop of it. 

‘* Wher. they reached the spring the man 
kneeled down and dipped his pail in the 
water, and Bufiddle kneeled down on the 
other side and dipped his pail just exactly 
as the man did, and then followed him 
to the house, close at his heels. Not a 
drop of the water did he spill, for he 
walked along as steady as an old man. 

‘The next thing the man had to do was 
to bring in a bundle of wood. He took 
down a stont piece of twine that he 
always used to tie around the sticks and 

“started out of the door, saying: ‘Come 
Bufiddle.’ But Bufiddle hung back and 
kept looking at the piece of twine, till 
the man happened to think that maybe 
he wanted a string, too. So he said: 
‘Do you want some string, Bufiddle? 
And the little fellow danced for joy when 
the man threw him a piece. 

‘* Pretty soon they came to a place 
where there were a lot of dry sticks. 
Then the man made a loop in one end of 
his string and laid it on the ground, and 
Bufiddle did just the same. 

‘You see the man was going to pile up 
sticks on the string, till he got a big 
enough bundle and then take-up the ends 
and make a slip-noose over the bundle. 
Well, he made his slip-noose and slung 
the bundle over his shoulder, all the time 
kind of watching Bufiddle to see what he 
would do. But he had hardly finished 
before Bufiddle had a little bundle slip- 
noosed and slung over his shoulder ready 
for the home march. 

‘* After that wherever the man went 
Bufiddle went, too. He didn’t show any 
signs of running away. In fact, he seemed 
kind of afraid of the other monkeys 
when he saw them in the woods, 

‘*So the man and Bufiddle lived together 
as happy as could be, till one morning the 
man woke up with a terrible headache 
and feeling hot and burnt up all over. 
He wanted a drink of water terribly; but 
he was so weak and dizzy that he 
couldn’t get off from the bed. 

‘* So there he lay thinking that probably 
he should die all alone there in the woods 
and nobody wouid ever know it; for there 
was no one but Bufiddle to tell the story 
and people wouldn’t understand him if he 
tried to tell them. 

‘*The man was sure that Bufiddle knew 
something was wrong; for he was perched 
on the foot-board of the bed, his little red 
cap awry, and looking as grave as an 
owl. 

** By and by he slipped down from the 
b:d and took his little tin pail from the 
shelf. Then -he opened the door and 
slipped out. 

‘* Pretty soon he came back, and the 
next thing that the man knew there was 
the little fellow sitting up on the bed by 
his pillow and holding a cup of cold water 





for him to drink. He held it up to his 
mouth just as careful till he had swal- 
lowed the last drop. And then he hopped 
down from the bed and took his piece of 
string to bring in some wood. 

** When he had brought in the sticks 
and piled them up all nice in the wood- 
box, he looked all around the room; then 
he looked at the man; and then he went 
to the door, real slow, and went out, shut- 
ting it after him. 

‘*The man turned over with a groan. 
He thought that Bufiddle had gone off to 
leave him and would never come back 
any more. 

‘* It seemed to him a long time, when the 
door opened real still. and there stood Bu- 
fiddle holding a couple of birds by the 
legs, all picked and dressed ready to cook. 

“The man’s head was feeling some 
better, and. lie watched to see what Bu- 
fiddle would do. 

‘**He laid down the birds till he had 
made a fire, and then he held them over 
the coals and roasted them to a turn. 

‘*He looked funny enough sitting up 
there like a little old man, turning the 
birds every minute or two with an anx- 
ious look to see if they were browning all 
right. 

‘* When he thought they were done, he 
took them to the man and fed him all that 
he would eat; it wasn’t much, but not a 
mouthful would Bufiddle touch till the 
man had done. Then the way that he 
made way with what was left, showed 
that he was pretty hungry. 

* Well, every day Bufiddle went around 
to the traps and did up all the work as 
well as he could, till by and by the man 
began to get better. He had got so fond 
of the little chap that he couldn’t bear to 
have him out of his sight, and when Bu- 
fiddle was gone to the traps the man was 
always uneasy till he came back. 

‘‘One day he was gone longer than 
usual. The man waited and waited, but 
Bufiddle didn’t come, and finally he could- 
n’t stand it any longer. He crawled out 
of bed and dressed himself to go out and 
look for him. 

‘** When he got to the first trap, he found 
that it was empty, but there had been 
something in it for there was fresh blood 
on it; sohe knew Bufiddle had been 
there. 

‘The next trap was empty too. And 
so he went on and on, till he came 
toa trap where the grass and dirt had 
been torn up all around, and there was 
blood on the leaves. as 

‘*The man saw that there must have been 
an awful struggle there, and he grew sick 
and faint for fear something had hap- 
pened to Bufiddle. 

**He followed a track by drops of blood 
on the grass and leaves, till pretty soom he 
saw something moving ahead of him. He 
hurried on as fast as he could, and 
pretty quick he could make out what it 
was. There were six or eight big monkeys 
dragging poor little Butiddle along on 
the ground, his pretty red dress trailing 
in the dirt! 

‘* You see the monkeys were jealous of 
Bufiddle’s bright clothes and had made a 
raid on him. As soon as they saw the 
man coming, though, they dropped him 
and took to the woods. 

‘* How the man wished he had his gun, 
so that he might shoot some of them! 
but they were all off before he reached 
the place where poor little Bufiddle lay. 

‘*The man was afraid that he was dead; 
but he put his hand on the little fellow’s 
heart and felt that it was still beating. 
Then he picked him up as carefully as he 
could; but it hurt the poor little chap 
pretty bad. He gave asort of whine and 
opened his dull eyes; when he saw that it 
was the man, he nestled up to him as if he 
was pretty glad that he had come. 

‘Well, the man took him home and did 
everything that he could think of for 
him. But it wasn’t any use. The little 
fellow was hurt too bad, and he just got 
weaker and weaker, till one day as he was 
lying on the man’s arm, he opened his 
eyes wide and looked at him kind of sad 
and gentle, as if he knew how lonesome the 
man would be after he was gone, and then 
he just turned his head on the man’s arm 
and died.” 

Here Nannie, who had been winking 
very hard for some time, buried her 





face in Grandpa's coat and burst into 
tears. : 

‘There, there, Nannie, you musn’t cry. 
If you cry Grandpa can’t tell you about 
Bufiddle again.” 

At this terrible threat Nannie dried her 
eyes and Grandpa went on: 

‘Well, the man dug a little grave for 
Bufiddle near the house, and put up a head- 
stone with the name Bufiddle cut in it. 
Afterward he had a great many monkeys 
to live with him, but never one that he 
loved so well as Bufiddle. 

‘‘After a while he got better of his hurt 
and went back to his own country 
and married a beautiful lady, who looked 
very much like your Grandma whom I see 
coming this minute to put you to bed.” 

Nannie slid slowly down from the set- 
tle and put up her hand to go with Grand- 
ma. But suddenly sheturned back and 
clasping her hands on Grandpa’s knee, 
looked up into his face and said: ‘‘Grand- 
per, was it Grandma hurted the man?” 

‘There, there, run along with Grandma; 
little girls shouldn’t ask so many ques- 
tions.” 

‘*Pa,” said Grandma, reprovingly, ‘‘you 
shouldn’t tell the child stories that aré not 
true.” 

‘Well, 
true.” 

But how much of it is true, nobody 
but Grandpa ever knew. 

NORTON, MASs. 
<5 a ee ed 
HOW GRANDFATHER LO-HUM SAW 
THE GREAT SEA-SERPENT. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 


well, mother, some of it is 


THE winters in Foochow are usually 
mild. Ice is rarely seen as thick as a 
knife-blade; but sometimes the north-wind 
sweeps down from the Cloudy Hills, and, 
often a gray fog comes up from the valley 
of the Min, and then, as the houses are not 
planned for cold weather, the people have 
a miserably cold time of it. Sing-Fu had 
been sick with the mumps and one of his 
teeth was loose. The veranda was sun- 
ny, and he had been tempted out upon it 
and into a draft, and the result was, the 
next morning his cheek looked as if he 
had stowed away several large walnuts in 
it. 

‘*T would have that tooth out at once,” 
said his uncle Sun-Loo; ‘ it is one of those 
troubles that grow more troublesome the 
more they are neglected.” 

‘** T,” said Sing-Fu’s tutor, Shing-Te—‘‘I 
once read of a boy who had just such a 
swollen tooth as that, and he refused to 
have it pulled, and his jaw was taken 
with cramps, and he died.” 

‘TI can pull it with my fingers,” said 
Fum, the chief drummer. But Sing-Fu 
held his hand against his cheek, and said 
over and over: “ It is my tooth, and I had 
rather have a poultice.” 

When Sing-Fu’s father saw the tooth, 
he sent at once for a dentist. The one 
who came was a big fat man, who looked 
as ifhevery much enjoyed his business. 
In his hands he carried several pairs of 
nippers, which looked big enough to pull 
the tushes from a hippopotamus, and 
around his neck, and hanging low upon 
his breast were three strings crowded 
with teeth, and a fourth string was begun 
by several ugly looking molars. 

‘‘Nothing can be done,” he chuckled; 
‘the tooth must be drawn, and I will 
make a locket of it.” 

Sing-Fu was usually quite brave, but he 
was weak from his illness, and the throb- 
bing in his tooth made his heart as timid 
as a chicken’s. 

**T cannot have it out,” he wept. 
this monster come to-morrow.” 

‘* But, my son,” expostulated his father. 
Just at this moment who should enter the 
gate but Grandfather and Grandmother 
Lo-Hum, each in a fine bamboo chair. 
Grandmother was carried to the private 
door, and Sing-Fu’s father, who was the 
Viceroy of the great provinces of Fuh- 
kien and Cheh-kien, like the courteous 
gentleman he was, hastened and assisted 
his father-in-law to alight—as if he were 
the emperor himself. As the Chinese 
think no man handsome who is not fat. 
the grandfather was called ugly. His 
face looked like a small apple that had 
baked too long; but his black eyes twinkled 
pleasantly, and as he came up the steps 


, 


‘*Let 





hanging upon the viceroy’s arm, and 
carrying a parrot’s cage in his left hand, 
Sing-Fu thought him beautiful. Perhaps 
he was influenced by the fact that Grand- 
father Lo-Hum could not endure the sight 
or sound of pain, and he knew he was 
sure of keeping his sore tooth for at least 
one day more. 

‘“* Well! well!” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, when the dentist had been dismissed. 
‘*So our dearest son is in trouble! That 
is the way with things in this world, my 
boy. With teeth comes tooth-ache, a 
horrible anguish, at which let him laugh 
who has lost his. My! and how soon it 
begins now-a-days! People are not what 
they used to be when I was young.” 

‘** Ho! ho!” screamed the parrot, noisily. 
‘* When I was young! Oh, my!” 

‘*They give her too much to eat when 
I leave her,” apologized Lo-Hum for his 
pet. ‘She is saucy, but she is a very ac- 
complished bird.” 

The viceroy had to be excused, and as 
the grandfather, like most feeble persons, 
delighted in exhibitions of strength, he 
sent out for a company of tumblers, who 
at once began their performance in the 
court where Sing-Fu could see them 
through the glass windows of the library. 
After whirling about on bars, and dancing 
upon ropes, four of the strongest men 
took hold of hands, forming acircle. Four 
men climbed upon their shoulders, and 
the remaining four, the youngest and 
lightest of the twelve, climbed upon their 
shoulders, forming a third circle. Then 
this human tower began to turn slowly 
round and round. Faster and faster they 
danced, kicking out their legs, and going 
at such a dizzy rate of speed it was a 
wonder those at the top did not fly off. 
Then by degrees they slackened their 
pace, and the show was ended. 

Uncle Sun-Loo and the grandfather at 
once returned to the library, which, as it 
faced the south, and had two glass 
windows, was the pleasantest room in the 
palace. Perhaps I ought to explain that 
windows of even very cheap glass are a 
rare luxury in China. 

Shing-Te immediately got out some 
pretty tea-cups, each one with a tight- 
fitting cover, and all glittering as if they 
were covered with fish-scales. As he set 
the tea-kettle to boil over a pan of char- 
coal, he read the following out of a book 
lying on the library table: 

‘*‘Whenever tea is to be made,”’said Tung- 
Po, ‘‘ take water froma running stream 
and boil it over a lively fire. That from 
springs in the hills is said tobe the best, 
and river water next, while that €rom 
wells is the worst. A lively fire is a clear, 
bright charcoal fire. Do not boil the 
water too hastily. At first it should spar- 
kle like crab’s eyes, then it ought to flash 
like fish’s eyes, and lastly it should boil up 
like pearls innumerable, springing and 
waving about. This is the way to boil 
the water.” 

** Beautiful! Beautiful?’ exclaimed the 
grandfather; ‘‘ that is the old-fashioned 
talk. There are no small matters in this 
world, for care in small things determines 
the success or failure of large ones.” 

‘**You speak words of wisdom,” said 
Uncle Sun-Loo, bowing respectfully. 

** And, venerable sir, how do you like 
the tufnbling?” 

‘* Oh, very well,” said the grandfather, 
becoming critical. ‘‘ But they do not 
compare with tumblers I have seen. 
Nothing is done as it used to be, for that 
matter. Bless me, no! The silk splits and 
the filling drops out of the cotton cloth. 
The arm chair: my honored son-in-law 
gave me last year is coming apart as if it 
were pasted together, and as for my last 
boots—well, all I can say is, that they are 
a shame to the makers. I hear some men 
say the country is improving with all 
the strange foreign notions that are 
creeping in; but I don’t see itso. Why, 
even the winters are worse. They are cer- 
tainly colder.” 

‘*Did you have a splendid time, grand- 
father, when you were a boy?” asked Sing- 
Fu. 

‘‘Well, not splendid exactly, though in 
your sense of the word, perhaps I did. As 
no doubt you know, I was a younger son, 
so I was sent at an early age to my uncle 
at Peking, who had lost the staff of his 
declining years, and, therefore, was glad 
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to have me for his son and heir. Ah, he 
was ascholar! Not the imitation sort that 
goes by that name now-a-days. Once he 
went traveling for instruction and pleas- 
ure in a mandarin junk, and he took me. 
That was a journey to be remembered, 
for it was then I saw the dragon—the ter- 
rible sea-serpent who caused the rain.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Uncle Sun-Loo, and 
Shing-Te, while Sing-Fu cried eagerly, 
‘‘Tell us about it, dear grandfather! Was 
the mandarin junk a fire junk?” 

‘‘No, indeed! Fire junks were then un- 
known, save at Hong Kong. Never would 
I trust myself in one of those heathen in- 
ventions, which I believe are bringers of 
mischief to China. What is finer than a 
mandarin junk, the work of our fathers! 

‘The strong rowers can, with careful 
strokes, conquer a very swift current. 
Speaking of currents, you have no idea 
what that word means till you have 
crossed the great Yellow River. Well is 
it called China’s sorrow; but if I had not 
crossed it, I should not have seen the 
king of the waters, the benefactor of man- 
kind.” 

‘‘Please, honorable grandfather, tell us 
about that directly,” begged Sing-Fu. 

‘It is surprising 1 have never told you 
about it before,” said the grandfather, 
taking a pinch of snuff. ‘‘I have de- 
scribed that wonderful event to a great 
many persons. I told the poet Se-Ma 
about it only the other day, and he said 
he should embalm his emotions on the 
subject in a couplet.” 

There is no knowing how long the 
grandfather would have kept his hearers 
in suspense, had not the parrot fixed her 
curious eyes upon him, and cried, ‘ Di- 
rectly! Tell us directly.” ; 

“Yes, yes,” responded the grandfather 
nodding at her, “so I will, We had been 
to Canton and were returning home. 
The river was high, for there had been 
unusual rains in the mountains, and it 
was with many misgivings that the sailors 
prepared to cross it. My uncle who was, 
perhaps, more learned in books than in 
rivers—for the wisest man cannot know 
everything, and for my part I let each 
man run his own trade—my uncle was, I 
think, perhaps too courageous, for he 
commanded them to proceed. But when 
the junk was about two-thirds across the 
mighty stream, it began to drift rapidly 
toward the sea. Clouds obscured the sky 
and suddenly the rain began to fall in tor- 
rents. On we went till about one o’clock, 
when the wind lulled. We were not far 
from the boundless ocean. Rainand mist 
obscured’ everything; but I stood at the 
stern, gazing eagerly downward, for once 
in a while I caught a glimpse of the 
muddy water. Suddenly the clouds 
parted, and there I beheld in the wake of 
the junk, a monster. The wriggling of his 
tail extended as far as I could see, and his 
great head was well raised out of the 
waves.” 

‘* What did he look like?’ cried Sing- 
Fu. 

‘* Look like ?—um—like—the pictures— 
to be sure. Only alive and larger. His 
head was all I saw plainly. You know 
the great sea-serpent never shows the 
whole of himself.” 

‘“‘Did any one else see him?” asked 
Shing-Te. 

‘No. Not one of the sailors did, though 
they had looked for him all their lives. 
They were frightened enough when I 
told them what I had seen, and some said 
they had heard unusual noises, and others 
said they had smelled something queer, 
and they were sure something awful was 
going to happen, and there did, for we 
run aground ina few minutes, and the 
next morning we were glad to get ashore 
in the small boat and leave the mandarin 
junk to the mercy of the waves. My! I 
never shall forget how wise those sailors 
grew after they knew I had seen some- 
thing;” and the grandfather broke into a 
cackling laugh, 

‘*T fancy if a man looks for anything 
long enough he is sure to see it at last,” 
said Uncle Sun-Loo, 

**T don’t know about that,” said the 
grandfather, who thought his son-in-law’s 
brother a dangerous man, because he had 
gone about the world in a fire-junk, and 
said there were people on the other sid 





of the world; as if, sniffed ag? =e 
father to himself, the earth is like an 
apple in the clouds. ‘‘I have never picked 
the notions of foreigners. To me China 
is the world. We have the wisdom of 
our ancestors, and that is enough for me.” 
— did you get home?’ asked Sing- 


‘‘By the grand canal. Itmade my flesh 
creep where the banks are twenty feet 
higher than the surrounding country. 
The banks are watched, and they say the 
La, get used to the danger; but as for 
me,I could as soon get used to ague chills.” 

Just then the water in the tea-kettle 
boiled up, “like pearls innumerable, 
springing and waving about,” and Shing- 

e got out the gold-colored tea-caddy and 
put ina pinch of the finest Rivulet gar- 
den teain each one of the pretty cups. 
Then he poured on the boiling water, and 
when they took off the tiny covers there 
was a most refreshing odor, as of rose or 
orange leaves. 

‘Dearest uncle, does the sea-serpent 
visit those remote lands you went ‘to in 
the fire-junk?” asked Sing-Fu. 

“I have been told that he does,” said 
Sun-Loo, smiling. ‘‘I heard of him even in 
America.” 

‘But you may make up your mind that 
we have the original serpent,” said the 
grandfather, with much dignity; ‘and 
that was the one I saw.” 

TERRE HAUCTE, IND. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





CORKSCREW. 
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1, To exist; 2, to languish; 3, to fasten; 4, 
a separate particular; 5, part of a house; 
6, formal; 7, slender; 8, the fruit of the 
palm; 9, an Eastern prince; 10, to be on fire; 
11, a pipe; 12, closely compressed; 13, to lay 


in plaits; 14, a fruit; 15, to look with con- 


tempt. 
tion. 


The corkscrew an English celebra- 


VOWEL PUZZLE. 

Sentences with no vowel but e. 

1, XeX xXexe Xexex XeEXXexx, 

2. Xxe@X, xxeeX, exe XeX Xe XeX Xxee. 

3. XeeXX XeEXeX eXx. 

4, xxee xxeeX XXeeXX Xxee Xxexe. 

OLD RIDDLE. 

‘Charge, Chester, charge. On, Stanley, on,” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 
But had I been in Stanley’s stead 
When the fierce charge was onward led, 
Your piercing ken would soon decry 
The cause of tears in many an eye. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 28TH. 
FOUR DIAMONDS. 
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CENTRALS, 

2, p-ear-l; 3, h-one-y; 4, 
s-pin-e; 5, g-rue-l: 6, j-ell-y; 7, s-car-f; 8, 
s-lot-h; 9, be-wild-er; 10, de-fin-ed; 11, 
La-wren-ce; 12, de-cant-er: 13, im-person- 
al; 14, pre-poster-ous; 15, pre-ponder-ous, 


1, F-arc-e; 


Selections. 


A BATTLE BETWEEN TWO ALLI- 
GATORS IN COATESVILLE, PENN. 


EIGHT years ago Dr. Huston, of this 
borough, al. a pair of young alliga- 
tors from Florida. He had a tank ar- 
ranged for them in his greenhouse, and 





they thrived and grew rapidly. They had 
abundance of room to move around in, 
and could not have had things more pleas- 
ant and convenient in their native bayous. 
One of the reptiles grew to a length of six 
feet and the other stopped growing at five. 

They lived together in peace until a 
month or so ago, when a disposition to 
pick quarrels with one another seemed to 
seize them. No overt act was committed 
by either until one day this week. On 


that day Dr. Huston’s gardener, wl 0 was | the use of LACTATED 
at work near by, heard a great commotion | 


in the tank. Looking in that direction he 
saw that the two alligators were engaged 
in a terrific combat. The gardener 
rushed to the spot with the intention of 
separating the combatants, but although 
he beat them with his rake handle and 
jabbed and punched them with the rake, 
they paid no attention to him, and the fu- 
tious struggle went on. 

The water in the tanks was lashed into 


foam as the infuriated alligators Eases 
about in it, and was splashed as high as 
the glass roof of the greenhouse. It was 


evident that the larger alligator was try- 
ing to seize the body of the smaller one in 
his wide-open jaws, a consummation that 
the smaller alligator put forth all his 
efforts to prevent, and as he was the 
quicker of the two he foiled every attempt 
of his opponent to close his jaws on him. 

The smaller alligator moved round and 
round his big foe, every now and then 
giving him a terrific blow with his tail, 
and losing no opportunity to get his legs 
between his jaws and crunch them. The 
water was soon reddened with the blood 
that flowed from the wounds thus in- 
flicted on the larger alligator, its agile 
combatant not having as yet been injured. 

The gardener, after recovering from his 
first surprise, ran and got a heavy hop 
pole. He inserted it between the battling 
alligators, and tried to pry them apart, 
and pounded them with it, all to no pur- 
pose. In fact, his interference only 
seemed to spur them on to more des- 
perate fighting. They rolled over each 
other, sometimes in the water and some- 
times on the bank in the mud, but always 
lashing furiously with their tails. The 
smaller and more agile of the two kept up 
its assault on the big one’s legs and every 
vulnerable spot, and every time his great 
jaws snapped a new stream of blood 
spurted from his bulky antagonist. The 
latter finally changed his tactics. Instead 
of plunging and whirling madly about in 
efforts to seize his enemy, he began to 
move slowly, avoiding the assaults of his 
quick contestant as best he could, but ap- 
parently watching for the opportunity he 
sought. The sleepy eyes of the two alli- 
ay” gleamed like fire, and showed the 

= that urged them on. 

e gardener said that the fight was one 
to the death, and he gave up all efforts to 
separate the alligators, and stood an ex- 
cited spectator of the bloody duel. For 
ten minutes or more the two monster rep- 
tiles lashed their tails against one another 
and sprang together with open jaws. In 
and out of the tank the battle waged. 

Finally, as the larger alligator swung 
his great tail around to strike the smaller 
one, the latter attempted to seize it in his 
jaws. The force of the resisted blow threw 
the small alligator on his side and de- 
stroyed his guard. Before he could re- 
cover himself the enormous jaw of the 
other had closed upon him witha snap 
like the breaking of a tree in two. The 
vise-like jaws had caught him in the mid- 
dle of his body. Vainly the imprisoned 
alligator tried to sweep his tail against the 
body of his enemy, and throw his jaws 
around to seize his leg. His doom was 
sealed. The big alligator rose up on his 
feet and shook his helpless foe asa dog 
would shake a rat. So fiercely was this 
done that the gardener says the head and 
tail of the smaller alligator were knocked 
together at every shake. At last the vic- 
tor’s rage was satisfied. He dropped the 
vanquished foe from his jaws, and the 
conquered alligator fell a limp and lifeless 
mass in the water. His back was broken 
and blood flowed from his eyes and mouth. 
The victorious alligator gazed for a mo- 
ment at the dead body of his late combat- 
ant and crawled away to a sunny spot 
and stretched himself on the phnaees | We 
is badly hurt, butit is thought he will sur- 
vive his terrible battle.—The Times. 
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Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tu.ly tested 
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and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
wig? ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
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lactated Food 


Send for our Circular entitled 
“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many 
of which say the life of ad was saved by 


these letters and, if you wish, write to 


Read 
| the mothers and get their opinion—every one 


will gladly answer. 
If your baby is not hearty and robust try it, 
LACTATED FOOD 
Is also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stom- 
achs always retain and relish it. Thousands of 
Physicians recommend it as the best of all pre- 
pared foods. Unequaled in DyspEepsra. 

150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00, 
EASILY a Pw Druggistse—25c., 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887---BABIES---1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“ Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in tl 
try.” Itisa beautiful pi 





of usin 
mother’s milk. Much valuable information for 
the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells Richardson & Co. Burlington Vt. 
FOR 


Indigestion, 

Sick Headache, 
Constipation, 
_ Inactive Liver. 


The preacher struggling through his themes; 
The Catemmin in sesemsbl hails; 
The broker wild with “puts and calls,” 


To Blood and brace the 
Will TARRANT’S 





The merchant pl 





mind, 
SELTZER safest find. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 


5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Cee without ripping. Send for Circular and 

ice-list. 





HOT WATER HEATING, 
A perfect system of heating for Dwell Offices, 
Public Build and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 


Positively safe, being open to the tpn ogee no 
r; can be 
e heat dif- 
y ‘n all of 
Cones of fuel 25 per cent. less Lf 

any other method, Manufactured by theGURNEY H 
WATER HEATER CO., 237 Franklin St., ton, Mass, 
John A. Fish, Mana ‘3 Director. M. B. Jonneon, Gen 
eral Selling Agent, 40 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 
M’f’g.Co., 2 and 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Send for 
descriptive catalogue and price list. Mention this paper, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED, Catalogué sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


KE AND SELL PURE INK. 
i MAKE any enterprising man or woman K a 
most profitable b in the manufacture and sale 
of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted in 
every city and town in the country. and exclusive con- 
trol of desired districts given. sh 
are BLACK, VIOLET, > 
warranted to make a pure ink which wiil not corrode. 
Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manufacture, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Circular, without sample, free on ap- 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 





















Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
__ PROPRIETORS, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 











No, 4, Four 4-in, Burners, Four-hole Top 


“ DIETZ” 


Tubular Oil Stove, 
OVEN, BROILER and IRON-HEATER 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
OVER ALL 


COMPETITORS. 
No Smoke, - - No Smell, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


R. E. DIETZ Co., 
56 Fulton Street, New York 
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farm and Garden. 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wil 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


PRACTICAL PEACH CULTURE. 
BY D, Z. EVANS, JR. 


THE peach is one of the most delicate and 
luscious of fruits, and the tree is one of the 
hortest lived of all our different kinds of 
fruit trees. A fifteen or twenty year old 
orchard is by no means a common sight, 
while a majority of the orchards cease to be 
profitable when from twelve to fifteen years 
old. In some cases the life of the trees is 
shortened by neglect, as well as by being 
planted in unsuitable soil, while in some 
cases the quality of the young trees set out 
is very poor, being either overgrown or 
stunted. Of the two we would prefer the 
latter, for young peach trees which have 
been forced in the nursery, will, when set 
out in the orchard, become checked in their 
growth, and many of them willdie. The 
best young trees to plant are those which 
have had a natural growth, on only ordina- 
rily good soil in the nursery, and our ex- 
tended and extensive experience with the 
peach has taught us that this apparently 
trivial item, is really a very important one. 
In regard to 


SUITABLE SOIL AND BEST EXPOSURE, 
there is some little difference of opinion, 
though we have found that a light, well- 
worked soil is the best, a loam being very 
desirable, with good natural drainage. It 
is a well-known fact that an old orchard 
cannot be immediately replaced with a new 
one in the same ground successfully, for 
the Jand must be cultivated, or at least no 
peach orchard be planted in it, for a number 
of years before it will do to set another or- 
chard out. It has been tried time and again, 
but always with failure resulting. Some 
of the finest peach orchards on the Penin- 
sula (of Maryland and Delaware) have been 
“rown on new land, just cleared from the 
timber aud broken up as thoroughly as pos- 


sible, and we have seen orchards over twenty 
years old on such lands which still looked 
healthy and vigorous. An orchard should 


never be planted on a sod, nor should clayey 
soil be chosen for the purpose. As to expo- 
sures, an eastern one is usually the most de- 
sirable, for a northern one is too cold, while 
a southern one is apt to forward the fruit- 
buds too rapidly in the spring, and a late 
frost will then destroy or injure the crop. 
The proximity of large bodies of water has 
a great influence on the temperature, and 
secures the peach trees frequently from in- 
jury. by late frosts, which accounts, in a 
great measure, for the success of peach cul- 
ture in Maryland, Delaware, parts of New 
Jersey and in the Lake Shore regions of 
Michigan and elsewhere. 
PREPARATION OF THE GROUND AND PLANTING. 
The soil cannot have too thorough a 
preparation, and the better the work is done, 
the greater will be the assurances of success. 
Spring is the usual time for setting out 
peach orchards, but the ground should not 
be plowed until it has dried off sufficiently 
to have the work done in a thorough man- 
ner, when plow and harrow should be used 
until the piece is in thorough order. When 
this is completed, run a two-horse plow, 
every fifteen or eighteen feet apart, making 
deep furrows, and going twice in the same 
furrows, in opposite directions, to clean it 
out. When this has been completed, check 
these furrows at right angles, with a one- 
horse plow, the same distance apart, the in- 
tersections of the furrows marking where 
the trees are to be planted. Do not dig a 
hole at each intersection, but merely clean 
outa space large enough to comfortably 
contain the roots. Thousands of trees have 
been killed by the too general practice of 
planting the trees so deeply as to smother 
them,—and right here we might state that 
the non-success with evergreen and decidu- 
ous trees can be directly traced to the same 
cause. As soon asthe heavy furrows have 
been drawn, and a man commences with the 
cross-furrowing with the one-horse plow, a 
couple of men are set to work to clearing 
out spaces for the trees. The trees, having 
been smoothly trinmmed of bruised or broken 
branches or roots, and well headed in, are 
taken to the field in a wagon and kept care- 
fully covered up to prevent the sunshine 
or the heavy winds from drying out the 
roots. A large tub, conveniently placed in 
the field, is filled with thin mud, in which 
the roots of each tree is dipped, when it is 
taken to its place in the field and immedi- 
ately planted, care being taken to spread 
out the roots well, and to pack the soil down 
firmly on the roots, with the foot, when the 





planting is done. The rows should be kept 
as nearly in a line as possible, for nothing 
looks more careless than straggling rows in 
a newlyset orchard. It takes but little ex- 
tra time to do the work properly, while the en- 
hanced appearance more than repays the lit- 
tle extra labor entailed. 


CULTIVATION, 


The cultivation of the orchard must be 
thorough, and must be continued for three 
or four years if a good, healthy growth and 
a fine and profitable orchard is desired. 
The first year it is best to have the orchard 
in corn, for the tall corn affords a partial 
and desirable protection from the hot sum- 
mer sun at the most critical period of growth 
of the peach the first year in the orchard. 
One-year-old budded trees are the best. It 
should be the object of the planter to induce 
a strong, healthy growth the first year, by 
all means, and this can be done by thorough 
cultivation rather than by heavy manuring. 
We are opposed to heavy manuring, and 
especially so with hot, violent manures, for 
all fruit trees, and none more so than the 
peach. Undue enriching of the soil causes 
an unusual and too vigorous growth of wood 
which the vigor or age of the tree cannot 
perfect before cold weather stops the growth, 
and material injury results. The strongest 
growing fruit tree is by no means the health- 
iest or most profitable. The third year, if 
the orchard has been properly planted and 
well cared for, the trees will return some 
fruit, but the fourth year there should bea 
good crop of fine fruit, when the cultivation 
of the orchard can cease and the piece be 
put down toclover. Ifthe land is in good 
heart and the trees thrifty, the clover can be 
kept in for three, four or five years, by re- 
seeding, and benefit rather than injure the 
trees. In fact, we have seen very fine peach 
orchards which had been in grass for a 
number of years, the only thing done to 
them, by way of cultivation, being to grub 
well around the trees every spring and fall. 


PRUNING, TRAINING AND WORMING. 


With the exception of shaping the growth 
of the limbs the first year, to insure a good 
head, and afterward removing interfering 
branches and superfluous and dead wood, 
but little pruning is really necessary, 
though by severely cutting back the trees 
in an old orchard, a strong young growth 
and one or two good crops of fruit has often 
resulted. Worming is a thing that must be 
attended to thoroughly and carefully every 
spring and fall, else the insects will soon 
destroy the finest orchard. With a light 
grub-hoe remove the soil around the trees to 
the depth of six inches, and remove the 
earth and scrape the trunk witha dull knife. 
With a hooked wire now run along the runs 
or leads of the worms (they lie immediately 
under the bark), until you find them, and at 
once destroy them. One ortwo worms can 
generally be found in every tree, and we 
have found as high as ten in oldand neglect- 
ed peach trees. When this has been done, 
fill in the earth again and search another 
tree, and so on until all are carefully gone 
over. There seems to be no remedy for this 
insect enemy of the peach, and no way of 
getting at him but in the manner described, 
which is followed in all the large peach- 
growing districts. 

New YorkK CITY. 
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BAD ADVICE. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS. 


THERE is a class of writers that are con- 
stantly giving us advice of this kind: Do 
not sell hay or straw from the farm, and de- 
pend on buying either manure or fertilizers; 
but feed all such fodder, and depend on 
home-made manure. One of our scientists, 
writing on this subject, says: ‘‘An enemy 
could not give worse advice than to sell such 
products, and depend on buying manure to 
replace them.’’ One writer says that a 
ton of hay contains the elements of fer- 
tility that would cost in market $9.36; and 
intimates that the manure from this hay 
would be worth that sum. It seems that 
every practical farmer should know it 
would not be worth half that price. One 
writer says the manure from a ton of bran 
is worth 38. We can safely say it is worth 
no such sum here. As tothe question of sell- 
ing the hay or straw from the farm; this 
depends entirely on location and circum- 
stances. In many places it is certainly the 
best part of farming. Take this section as 
asample. On an average of seasons good 
hay brings here #20 per ton. We buy the 
best stable manure, brought here from New 
York, at about 350 per car-load. It would 
take a great many tons of hay to make a 
car-load of manure. Many of the farmers 
here have made a great deal of money by 
selling their hay, and at the same time 





enrichedg their farms by spending only a 
fraction of this money in manure. Just 
so in straw. The rye straw is sold in 
bundles at not less than ten dollars per 
ton, which is at least four times what it 
would be worth for manure. Writers 
generally agree that the value of manure 
consists in its nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid. Chemical analysis gives us the 
amount of these ina ton of hay. We also 
have tables of estimates of the value of each 
pound of these. Of these elements nitrogen 
is much the most expensive. Now, on many 
soils this nitrogen is not needed as the soil 
already contains sufficient, and for certain 
crops it does not seem to have any value. 
It is probable that the greatest waste in 
farming at the present time is in buying 
nitrogen at a high price and using it under 
such circumstances that it produces no bene- 
fit. Professor Sanborn says his experiments 
prove that nitrogen has been a positive dam- 
age to his corn crops, and this idea is cor- 
roborated by many careful observers. Now 
the usual price for a pound of nitrogen is 
about twenty cents. In a ton of complete 
fertilizers, the nitrogen is often estimated 
more than all the other elements. In most 
fertilizers the potash and phosphoric acid 
are about the same in amount, while the 
nitrogen varies very much, ranging from 
three to ten per cent. In fixing the price of 
these goods the estimutes are first made on 
the other materials and then so much added 
for each unit of nitrogen. It will be readily 
seen that a fertilizer containing ten per 
cent. of nitrogen is very expensive. It has 
been repeatedly proved that a fertilizer con- 
taining five per cent. of nitrogen has pro- 
duced as good effects as one that contained 
ten per cent. We are constantly advised by 
our would-be leaders not to waste our money 
on low-grade fertilizers. I wish these 
writers would tell us what constitutes a high- 
grade fertilizer. 

It is supposed that the term implies one 
that contains the usual amount of the other 
elements with a high percentage of nitro- 
gen. If this is correct, then this advice is 
certainly bad. Of two fertilizers extensive- 
ly sold in the country, one at $25, the other 
at $50, the cheaper has proved the better 
article. The high estimate on the fertiliz- 
ers in a ton of hay is obtained only by the 
high estimates of the value of its nitrogen. 
Without this estimate the value would be 
less than 33, and how much of this would 
remain in the manure would be a ques- 
tion. If our lands can be kept in condition 
by fertilizers, and these can be bought and 
used intelligently, it is plain there is no 
other way socheap. But while it is doubt- 
ful whether this can be done, it is certain 
that they can be made a great help. One 
writer says fertilizers will do no good on 
land that does not contain a proper amount 
ot vegetable matter. Such writers have the 
word humus constantly on their tongue and 
pen, and advise applying muck to supply it. 
The application of muck, as a general rule, 
is a losing business. I have tried repeated 
experiments to find out what there is in this 
question of humus; and although I am on 
what is considered worn-out land, I am sat- 
isfied it contains sufficient humus. 

The great question is, What does land need? 
When we burn a pile of weeds we find the 
next crop, where the ashes lay, to 
be good enough to satisfy any one. If 
I could get enough such ashes I could 
raise maximum crops. What does this 
prove? These ashes contain no nitrogen, 
and I believe this soil needs none. Perhaps 
we should find an exception in the wheat 
crop, as writers generally agree that wheat is 
benefited by it. According to some experi- 
ments recently tried at one of our experi- 
ment stations, fertilizers containing no ni- 
trogen and others containing nitrogen were 
tried, and five times out of eight that which 
contained no nitrogen produced the best 
results. To make this thing practical we 
must buy our phosphates and potash in- 
stead ot buying the commercial fertilizers. 
The South Carolina phosphates are sold in 
different forms, and one of these is a pow- 
der so fine it will float in the air, and hence 
called floats. This is comparatively cheap 
and can be used to good advantage, except 
where immediate results are required. 
Where a quick action is required it is neces- 
sary to use the acidulated phosphate. Per- 
haps the cheapest way to buy potash is the 
German Kainit. Such advice as, Do not sell 
fodder from the farm, has done and is still 
doing much harm. One of my neighbors 
went to Niagara Falls, and bought Western 
cattle to fatten in winter, partly to make 
manure; he lost very heavily by the oper- 
ation. On most farms people cannot sum- 
mer enough stock to consume all the fodder 
in winter, and to depend on buying in the 
fall and selling in the spring is taking a 
great risk. 


CENTRAL PARK, N. Y. 





THE POWER OF WINDMILLS. 


By consulting the meteorological tables 
compiled at the college, I find that the wind 
blows faster than eight miles per hour, only 
about one-fifth of the time, whiletit is less 
than eight miles per hour fully three-quar- 
ters of the time. The wind is less than four 
miles per hour more than one-half the time. 

The results of actual trial show that the 
power of the windmill is very much less 
than claimed by the agents or even gene- 
rally supposed. Thus in the region of South- 
ern Michigan the ten-foot mill cannot be 
counted as averaging 1-70 of a horse power. 
This would be sufficient to raise about 
fifty-seven gallons of water one foot per 
minute, or about two gallons twenty-eight 
feet per minute. Two gallons per minute 
is nearly four barrels per hour and about 
ninety barrels per day of twenty-four . 
hours. In this region the windmill will not 
tun for lack of wind more than one-half of 
the time, and there are few ten-foct wheels 
that will raise, on the average, even when 
running, one gallon per minute, simply be- 
cause the wind is too light. 

The philosophy of the windmill was inves- 
tigated by Smeaton in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and by Professor Rankine in our pres- 
ent century. Smeaton made a great num- 
ber of experiments on the mills then in ex- 
istence, and these experiments form the 
basis of most of the theories of the wind- 
mill. In Smeaton’s time the windmill was 
the principal power available for pumping 
or grinding grain, as the steam engine had 
not been perfected. The mills of his time 
had canvas sails, and we find from his ex- 
periments that they were more effective 
than our present wooden slat mills. This 
is, of course, reasonable. 

Smeaton found that a windmill, thirty- 
one feet in diameter in a breeze of nine miles 
per hour, would develop one horse power of 
work, or would raise about 4,000 gallons of 
water one foot each minute. He found the 
power varied with the cube of the velocity 
of the wind and also with the square of the 
diameter of the wheel. Small mills are not 
proportionately as efficient as large ones, 
because the friction is a greater proportion 
of the work. 

I was interested in a statement made in 
the Rural of June 18th by Mr. Whittemore, 
of the actual work of a windmill. His 
statement was that a twelve-foot windmill 
in a breeze of ten to twelve miles per hour, 
raised 150 gallons per hour; the water is 
raised forty-four feet, and pumped a dis- 
tance of 550 feet, doing work no doubt 
equivalent to raising water sixty feet. The 
work of the mill would then be two anda 
half gallons raised sixty feet, or the equiva- 
lent of 150 gallons raised one foot per min- 
ute; this amount would weigh about 1,250 
pounds. Asa horse power is 33,000 pounds 
lifted one foot each minute, the mill would 
be doing work equivalent to about one 
twenty-sixth part of a horse power.—Prof. 
R. C. CARPENTER, in The Rural New 
Yorker. 
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THE VINEGAR PLANT AND THE 
VINEGAR EEL. 


“THE tough, leathery substance, com- 
monly called ‘mother,’ which forms in 
vinegar,” says Popular Science Monthly, 
“‘is one of the many fungi whose spores float 
in the air, settle as dust on exposed objects, 
and fall into exposed liquids, ready to grow 
into a bulky plant when conditions favor. 
The exact position of the vinegar plant 
among fungi has not been settled. The 
plant develops while the vinegar is making; 
that is, while the perpentage of acetic acid 
is increasing, and its presence tends to 
hasten the operation. It grows on the sur- 
face of the vinegar, and if not disturbed 
will cover the whole surface, conforming to 
the shape of the vessel.”’ 

Manufacturers of vinegar get rid of the 
“mother” as soon as possible. . The popular 
notion that the presence of ‘‘ mother’’ shows 
that the vinegar is made of cider, and is of 
good quality, is not well founded. The 
vinegar plant appears in vinegar made of 
molasses, and it is really as undesirable in 
vinegar as mold on bread. The little wrig- 
gling creatures that swarm in some vinegars 
have been credited by some uneducated per- 
sons with being the life of the vinegar. The 
fact is that their presence is in no way bene- 
ficial. 

These eelsare developed in most fruits, 
and hence readily find their way iuto vine- 
gar made from fruit juices. Vinegar which 
contains them must contain some muci- 
laginous or albuminous matter, or the eels 
would have no food, and could not exist. 
They need air, also, and they have been ob- 
served engaged ina curious struggle with 
the vinegar plant at the surface. The plant 
tends to prevent their obtaining the requi- 
site supply of air, and the eels were seen 
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combining their efforts to submerge it. 
They may be killed by heating the vinegar to 
128 degrees Fahr., or by adding boracic acid. 
The presence of the vinegar plant, vinegar 
eels, or other foreign substance, is liable to 
induce ptitrefaction, especially if the vinegar 
is weak. 
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SHALLOW CULTURE BEST. 


Professor Goff, of the New York Experi- 
ment Station, gives some interesting infor- 
mation in the Philadelphia Press, about the 
roots of corn, which will explain the reason 
why shallow cultivation is not only advisa- 
ble, but indispensable. He writes: 

“J have just spent an hourin examining 
the roots of three hills of corn, in the hope 
of gaining light as to the most rational 
method of cultivation for the young crop. 
The tallest leaves of the plants examined, 
when drawn upright average nearly ten 
inches in length. The longest roots had al- 
ready grown to a distance of a foot, and 
many of the roots had attained the length of 
eightinches. At date, the principle root in 
each plant is the one that starts from the 
kernel with the upward shoot, or what 
would be the tap-root in some other plants. 
At the first node of the stem above the ker- 
nal, a circle of roots has formed, some of 
which have already reached the length of 
eight inches. But these roots have as yet, 
formed no branchlets, and hence, probably 
do the plant little good. But the primary 
root in every plant examined is densely 
clothed with fibrous branches, some of 
which are now nine inches long.”’ 





> 
YEARS of. close observation and careful 
experiments lead me to the followirg con- 
clusions: 1st. Whole potatoes will produce 
a crop from a week to ten days earlier thar 
cut potatoes. 2d. Small whole potatoes will 
produce for many yearsin succession just as 


good if not better results than large pota- 
toes cut the size of the small whole ones. 
34. The seed end of a potato is better to 
plant than the stem end, because the plants 
start with more vigor, and produce larger 
and more potatoes. 4th. A large piece of a 
potato is better to plant in ordinary soil, 
and will produce a much better crop than 
verysmall pieces or single eyes. 5th. Pota- 
toes with sprouts loug enough to break off 
in in planting are not as good as potatoes with 
the eyes started just enough to show their 
good condition. 6th. The form of a potato 
pamendng as arule, be changed by the selec- 
tion for planting any particular form. 7th. 
Two distinct wastetien will not mix by 
planting in the same hill. 8th. The potato 
scab is a blemish that the more we investi- 
gate the less we appear to know about it.— 
EDMUND Hsnesr, in - E. Farmer. 


GUANO AND FEI FERTILIZERS. 


Soluble Pacific Guano............-..- $38 0 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer 
cat be 
Cabbage “ 
AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 
Wertilizer............-66+ seeeees 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer. ... 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties 
Corn or Wheat Manure............ 
Potato or Grass Manure.... ....... 
Tobacco Manure..........-. ...+0- 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure ....... 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Suverphosphate...... ... 
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a88883 88 888 $8888 Seseesss Sess ss ses 


Amenapietes | _— | aes a 00@53 
u. 38. Phosp  dieederddhecnesgnces 2 
CER aly cscs tasceedaseods 30 00@32 
oe ee . 28 00@350 
Potato Mertilizer.. ................. 45 00@47 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ ......... 45 00@A7 
nuckwheat Fertilizer............... 31 00@53 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Specialties: 
sc nccb enn paraeeont 45 
SE esdectess seessqows 43 
Vegetable Manure.......... . ..... 45 
Complete * A” Brand............... 38 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. . 29 
. Pearson’s Specialties : 
“Empire State Superpnosphate..... 30 
iis tee RG ena adiniuiiowk 5 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 30 
Read & Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer......... 40 
New York Soluble BKone............ »” 
Williams. Clark & Co.'s Specialties 
Americus Bone Superphosphate... 38 
Rovai Bone Phosphate.............. a2 
Americus Potato Fertilizer......... 45 


Roos. Sacevecccccéacce 35 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 38 
ASHES.—We quote tou cents for Pot ani 


5@5%4 tor Pearl. 











Sieadeed Fertilizers. 


Pure Bene Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 twe Street. 

ctory, Newark, N 


Fac 
fier." Farmers and Dealers are inv tied tosend for Cir- 
cula 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 
LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL. 








The celebrated Glenweed B, Ranges are at 
oe the — popular, and preferred by the best 
ousekeepers. ‘ 
MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


Taunton, Mass. 


- PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 
N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see thatthe above TRADH-MARK is on each package’ 
and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 
Pactertes at 750,752,754 W pohisecen St., 
cago, 


w York, and Cieve and, Chi 
and st, Louis 
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eon: E \WISCONSIN 


SEND Por uLvsprareo oxraLoaue. 




















RAYMOND'S VACATION EXCURSIONS 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties of limited aumbers will leave New York 
Monday, August 22d, and Monday, September 12th, on 
a Grand Tour to the 


YELLOWSTONE no yet desea» PARK, 


Wisconsin 
and Lake Minnetonka. All Railway Travel in palace; 
sleeping and drawing-room cars,and everything 


first-class. 
The excursion of Se we ey 12th will include a Tour 


f desired. A party will leave New York October ! 1th, 
rip across the Continent via the North- 
ern Pacitic Railroad. Also Four Short Summer Tours 
in August. 
W. RAYMOND. I, A. WHITCOMB. 
{2 Send for descriptive Circular. 


J. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 


























CALIFORNIA 
Excursions 


THE Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will, at frequent intervals during the 
summer months, sell excursion tickets 
to California points at exceedingly low 
rates for the roundtrip. The accommoda- 
tions furnished will be first class in every 
respect, and tickets will be good to return 
for six months, and good to stop off at 
pleasure en route. The route going will 
be via Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
the Rocky Mountains, with optional priv- 
ilege for the selection of the route for re- 
turn journey, either via the Southern or 
intermediate routes, or the Northern 
Route via Portland, the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the noted resorts of 
the Northwest. .The liberal rates offered 
for these excursions, and the opportunity 
they offer for a trip through a portion of 
our country celebrated for scenic attrac- 
tions, will commend them w the summer 
traveler desirous of making a compre- 
hensive and enjoyable recreation trip. 
Circulars, Maps, and detailed information 


can be obtained at any ticket office, or by’ 


addressing E. P. WILSON, General Pas- 
age Agu. Chigago, Til. 
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The Famous Albert Lea Route } 
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and 8 ett Over ‘ts Foute solid Fast Express 


daily to the summer resorts, uresque 
jocalities and hunting an grounds Hae Iowa and 
rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior oe are reached via Watertown. A short, 
ao. ute Bences, an Kankalee. offers ad 
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THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN ey, ey a GOW, AND BEL- 
WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED BATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA,Th., Aug. ath, sias 
STATE OF GEORGIA, Thursday, Aug. llth, 10 a. M. 
om pera $35 and $40, according to location of 
tateroom Ecursion tickets at reduced rat rates. Steer- 
om tickets to and from all parts of E rope at lowest 
rates. rr pier foot of Canal St., North iver. For 
freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & Ss _Gegeral Agente 
roadway, New York. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt setters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION,” by nels. 


Size of Sheet, 26x36.......... Githnbekhecess¢00 $2 00 
Thesame, in Artiet’s Preot, signed and attested 
by F. 8B. Ca a= Se Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the EMgrave.........c0cseseereceeee 20 00 
THE aczayes OF THE UNITED STATES 200 
joa Mouth debs po oop titeahe otes “ oe 

Ritchie, Pp Engraver.... ailicces delbecnnéed 115 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S.GRANT. Size, 16x¥.. 1900 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT BEEny weace. 

BORO, MID oo ccctblincdéneubahacbeth’ cabaayeccccas 00 


pethscccccsceghespecessoccese 100 
EDWix. “, STANTON. Size, 16x20 peevecccoves 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20......... .... 100 


All of the abéve are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 340 pages. Price................... 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
ChoGa, BP POs .csk- cascdgacvccccocsesscce 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 
52 Numbers (postage free) 





39 sad (9 mos.) (postage free) 
26 4 (6 mos.) 

17 “ (4 mos.) 

13 as (3 mos.) 

4 " (1 month) 

2 . (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), a 
One subscription two years.................ceseeee 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 





WIRE cccncccsdese docccsahetduedensnbabanenbe 5 00 
Three ow one year each, in one re- 

BUND diecccbescces cosccces scchpupvaaeecnel 700 
One subscription three a ae ae 7 


Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 





One subscription four years 

Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
IIIT, cece sc concsscceessasecenestaboctunseesgs 10 00 

One subscription five years.................e.s005 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASPERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa “Trial Trip,” for 0 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subecriptiona will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon A pplication, 

2” Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#” Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and all postmasters — 
blized to register letters whenever uested todo 
"Remittances by Postal Notes at the risk of the 
se! 


No names entered me the subscription books with- 
out the amare in advan 
OSUBSC RS are particularly requested to 
the pha ae of their su ome, which is pe. 
the paper on the new 4 + on the last page of 
e tothe , and to renew two or i weeks vious 
e expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


mitted to RENEW 
change in the date of expiration on the little yellow 
ticket attached to the PE which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
pm eg . But when a postage stamp is received the re- 
will be sent by ma 

essrs. SAMPSO) LOW & CO., No. 168 Fleet Street. 

are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 2060 lines to the column. 
Wainary Advetermente. 1 lost Page& Business Notic 
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“THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This pores r never varies. A marvel of purity, warength 


and olesomeness. More economical than the ord 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in ne. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St., N. Y 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and ‘21 WEST 22d St., Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 





be NAW, APPLIN& Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


% Benedict's Time. ok 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 


Established 1780. 





Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 


Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, corner Cortlandt 
Street, N. Y. 
PATENT 


ae 1821. " * 
f7 ROBINSON'S 
hie o/ SURE CURE 


RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 


NEURALGIA. 


and remedy for (y" arising from an impure state 
of the blood. An Aotiicte for Malaria. 
Pric es, n° and $1.00, Can be sont by mail, 
Ww. ROBINSON & 5 
4 Gree — Sh St., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PERFECT 
SLEEVE BUTTONS. 


Send tor C freular. 


ROOFINC. 


Light, durable, inex ensive ; suitable for buildings 
of over? desc ription. Joes not require skilled labor 
to put it on, 


WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin ond 
shingle roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


Ew YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO,, 
12 Warren Street, New York, 


Used by thousands of first-clase Manufacturers 
echanics on ‘thelr best work, Its success: 
t a lot of imitators 





Louc 
ple by mai 


OCestER, MASS Mass 


EF STRRPRSSIS SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Ss Ee = _ Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


t Church LIGHT: a 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
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IF YOU WANT TO BUY RIFLE OR 
SPORTING GOODS, A GUN, ® REVOLVER 


OovuUTLERY 
e 
es 








BASE BALLS, 
CROQUET, 
Lawn Tennis, 


FISHING + 
* TACKLE, 


JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN CO, 


For Catalogue and Prices. 6&3 State Street, CHICAGO. 
THE 


United States 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Organized in 1850.) 


Nog. 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





IN 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
J. S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent ot Agencies. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


CHARLES E. BILL, Banker. 

ISAAC N. PHELPS, Banker. 

P. VAN VOLKENBURGH, Dry Goods. 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS, President Chemical National Bank. 
JULIUS CATLIN, Jr., Dry Goods. 


Assets, . $5,633,137.83 | Surplus, $1,013,690,04 


SECURITY. INDISPUTABILITY. GRACE. 
PROMPT PAYMENT. 


GOOD AGENTS, 
Desiring to Represent the Company, are invited to address 
J. 5S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies at Home Office. 


GOODYEAR’S |: 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


SWEEPr-SECOND 
WATCH, Price, 

503 and 505 Broadway. 
Rubber Goods of every description. 


$6.00. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





_ THIS SAME 

WATCH without 
J) sweep-Second 
Hand, Price, $5. 








IF YOUR DEALER does not keep “W. L. Douglas’ $5 
Shoe” send your name and address, on postal card to 
W. L. DovuGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


MANHATTAN 
03 BROADWAY (stents. ) N Y.Cily. 


Terry, $62. 
Plush, 68 
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3 —— of examining our PLAIN SOLID NICKEL SILV 
3 s. Cc. WATCH. For $6.00 the same WATCH with SWEEP- 
te SECOND HAN 7.00 our STOP WATCH for 
5 Small timing HORSES, BIC CLES, ete. All are WAR- 
: ED time keepers and have every appearance of 
4 ° 

&co » | the most expensive watches. For $1.00 extra will send 
3s Bost either ty in GOLD PLATED ca C= aran 
° esten, ;.the handsomest watches money 

sy ever bifered. Money will be refunded r watch is not 


satisfac 
WE REFER TO PUBLISHERS OF THIS PAPER. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


Its Combination the most perfect of any 





CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


TRON ROOFING 
W.G.HYNDMAN8 C0, water thes 


: FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 
INCIN Ti. 0 
. cette Send for Analysis. 
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Granville Mosaic Floors 


Have never failed bes ard Py ny 
Tested e improved 

simple Pad in- 
expensive. ly te old 
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expressly for it. Ask for’ information. 
0.8. Dickinseu,Granville,Mass. 
_ New xork Agency, E. D. Stair & Co., 7 W. Mth St. 
Sena SIX Conts 

or a sample 





COLLAR 
SE fe Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensaoie and economical. Made of cloth, and 
fost Be aA ee aey. a LE. Correct styles. Per- 


size 
REVERSIBLE von AR CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


A. F. MULLER, 


TAILOR, 
EQUESTRIAN COSTUMES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen a Specialty. Inventor 
and Patentee of the Improved American iding Habit 
—— Unsurpassed in Fit, Elegance, Comfort. and 


14 [West : 23d St., Opp. 5th Ave. Hotel, N.Y, 


IMPROVED SEATING 


FOR 


Churches, 
Chapels, 
Lecture Rooms, 
Sabbath 
Schools, 
etc., etc. 
berty styles ot Folding and Connected 


Chairs, with Arm and Foot-Rests, Book, 
Umbrella, Ceat and Hat Racks. 


PEWS, PULPITS, COMMUNION TABLES, ETC. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 686 B’way,N.Y. 


Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 


Garetui service. T)QQ('S $0y § AGENCY. Boston 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
T 




















PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW x. ’ 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
John St., New York, and 
in Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


Works FOUNDED IN 1832. 












ii) 1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
- ond Centennial Exhibition’ 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, re Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 












LENA \\ STANDARD 


fat alaval, 





For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO, 


__ CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


VICTOR wets 


OVERMAN WHEEL COo., 
182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mase, 
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